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I.— Shall and Will — An Historical Study 


By ProFEssoR CORNELIUS BEACH BRADLEY 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


I. THe Mopat AUXILIARIES 


SHALL and WILL belong to a little group of verbs remark- 
able for the very great changes both of function and of 
meaning to which they have been subjected within the his- 
torical period of English. As regards function, in the earliest 
English they were still independent verbs, capable of com- 
plete predication either alone or along with the objects or 
complements common to other verbs. Their meanings, how- 
ever, were such as to bring them more and more frequently 
into relation with infinitive complements, until in the end 
they lost their other uses, and became absolutely dependent 
on the help of an infinitive to enable them to make any 
statement whatever. Their parasitism thus rendered com- 
plete, they became what we know as modal auxiliaries. They 
furnish, that is, the formal predication which the tradition of 
our Indo-European sentence inexorably demands, and, at the 
same time, they add each its own subjective or modal color 
to the statement; but the essential notion or content of the 
predicate is not in them, but resides in the infinitive. 

The loss of independent function in these words has led 
directly and inevitably to loss through atrophy of many or 
most of the regular inflectional forms which other verbs 
have, so that all the members of this group are now defec- 
tive, lacking Imperative, Infinitive, and Participles, as well as 
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the distinctive form for the third person singular.t No one of. 
these verbs has now more than two forms in current use — 
one for each tense — while some are reduced to a single 
form for all uses. 

The group as now constituted consists of six of these 
stumps or fragments of verbs, namely, may, can, must, ought, 
shall,and will. Associated with these were others, like need 
and dare, whose title to membership in the group is less dis- 
tinct because of their continued use in the functions of ordi- 
nary verbs as well. And, beyond these, there are still others 
that assume the modal function now and then, or unauthor- 
izedly, as does the verb want in rather striking fashion, when 
used as a synonym of ought or should. 

If we consider the meanings of this little group of words in 
present usage, we shall find that they are all concerned pri- 
marily with the forces which determine or condition human 
action. And these forces are, in the last analysis, of two 
sorts only: external, in the guise of necessity, opportunity, » 
and the pressure of foreign wills, on the one hand; and, on 
the other, the inward springs of action in knowledge, con- 
scious power, and desire. Now, within the historical period, 
the individual meanings of all these words have drifted fast 
and far; and the drift, it would seem, is by no means yet at 
anend. But the total field of meaning covered by the group 
as a whole is substantially the same now as it was at the 
time when they first took on their modal functions. Again 
and again, one of them has crowded another out of its place 
by appropriating its meaning, as reference to the accompa- 
nying chart will show. Sometimes it appears that one has 
definitely followed the changes of another, moving continu- 
ously into the places it has vacated. Nor have the two 
groups been particular to confine their wanderings each to 
its own side of the modal field. But apparently they have 


1 This last was wanting even in the earliest English; for all these verbs — save 
will — were preterite forms which had acquired present meaning, yet kept their 
preterite inflection, in which the third person has the same form as the first. The 
exception, zw2//, was probably an old subjunctive, which likewise does not dis- 
tinguish between these persons. Cf. Sievers-Cook, Grammar of Old English, 


§§ 417-425 and 428. 
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not been able to pass the boundary of the field itself without 
undertaking some entirely different function ; as, for example, 
when sha// and we// attempted the function of tense.! 

But the instability of individual meaning here seen seems 
well-nigh unexampled in any other similar group of words. 
Its chief cause is, perhaps, to be found in the subjective and 
impressionistic nature of their content, which, for the most 
part, eludes comparison with any objective standard, and is 
thus freer to drift. But a motive for the drift, and a direc- 
tive force, often exist in the desire to secure a diplomatic 
softening for unwelcome statements. When a master, for 
example, avoids the direct imperative by choosing instead 
some locution which is in form merely permissive, — as when 
we say, ‘‘ You may do so and so,” — he has very likely started 
that locution on a round of changes which will not end until 
“You may ”’ has come to mean “ You must ” — a thing which 
actually happened in the case of the first word on the chart. 

In this chart I have endeavored to set forth diagrammati- 
cally the chief facts in this astonishing history of change. 
For each of the six words the story begins on the left with 
its Old English forms, present and preterite, followed in the 
next column by its earliest English meaning. For its pivotal 
meaning at each subsequent stage I have given its synonym 
in modern English, until presently we reach the word itself in 
its modern form and modern meanings. At each stage 
I have attempted to name the specific implication or “color” 
involved. And finally, since all the synonyms available are 
carried forward on the stream of this ceaseless flux, and are 
themselves uncertain, I have had recourse to Latin equiva- 
lents, whose values are, for us at least, more stable. 

Although our present business is not with this group of 
words as a whole, but only with two of its members, I have 
dwelt upon it thus because some knowledge of the features 
and peculiarities of the group are necessary to a right under- 
standing of the performance of ska// and wil. 


1 This stability of the whole in the midst of unceasing movement of its mem- 
bers is doubtless due to the psychological unity and limitation of the group and 
the strict interrelationship of its members. 
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II. THe TENSES ΟΕ GERMANIC SPEECH 


In Indo-European speech the earliest group of verb-forms 
which we can discover is that which we now call the Present 
tense. But at the start it was not properly a present at all. 
It was in form the association of the crude verb-stem with 
symbols of the grammatical persons involved as agents in 
the action announced. There was in it no intimation what- 
ever of time-aspect. The one form must have served alike 
for all times, precisely as is the case now in Chinese and in 
“pidgin-English.” In fact, abundant traces of this ‘‘ time- 
lessness” of the so-called Present survive in English and 
other European tongues of the present day. Thus: “He 
goes to the city every day,” “We spend next winter in 
Egypt,” “I do as you suggest. The scheme fails. What 
happens to us then?” “Lo he cometh, and every eye shall 
see him.” In all these and similar examples the verb-form 
itself affords no clew to the intended connotation of time. 

When time-distinctions came to be incorporated into the 
growing inflection of the verb, we can well understand the 
priority and importance accorded to that distinction which 
marked the action as done. The future is quite beyond our 
knowledge. The present is but a zero-point between positive 
and negative infinities, and eludes our grasp. The past — 
what has been —alone can be really gripped and authorita- 


tively affirmed. And the past is the firm ground and actual 


basis of all else that is, or is to be. So in Indo-European 
inflection, the Preterite is the first to emerge; and in form it 
is clearly a derivative from the earlier timeless or generic 
form of which we have been speaking. The Future was of 
distinctly later origin. Its more archaic forms so strikingly 
resemble the present subjunctive as to suggest its derivation 
from that!—a theory which seems natural and logical as 
well, since all things future are contingent and hypothetical. 
When Preterite and Future had been achieved and installed 
over their several realms of hitherto undivided time, the only 


1So W. C. Lawton in the New York Nation of Jan. 19, 1911. 
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thing remaining for the original indeterminate group of forms 
was to content itself with what was left, and rule the present. 
So, when language became a matter of conscious reflection | 
and study, and its features were named, that older group was 
called — rightly enough then —the Present tense. But from 
the beginning it was not so; and, after the lapse of milleni- 
ums, it is not yet absolutely and only a Present, as we have 
seen. : 

Now our Germanic stock must have parted from its Indo- 
European ancestry somewhere in the interval after the emer- 
gence of the Preterite and before the emergence of the Future. 
For it brought with it the Preterite and the so-called Present 
in essentially the same forms in which they appear in Indo- 
European; but there is no trace whatever of a Future. The 
Germanic swarm, that is, brought with it from the parent 
hive such inflectional apparatus as was already constructed 
and in actual use; but it did not bring with it that passion 
for making inflections which played so important a réle in 
the speech of other branches of the stock. To this day 
Preterite and Present are the only inflectional tenses found 
in Germanic speech. 

Under such conditions, it will be readily seen that any 
statement concerning futurity would be subject to one or 
other of two risks of misapprehension: If the indeterminate 
tense were used, the futurity might be left in doubt. Or if 
the futurity were assured by the use of a modal auxiliary 
involving futurity, the color or temper of the statement might 
misrepresent the speaker’s intention. True, the number and 
variety of these auxiliaries might seem to afford abundant 
opportunity for an exact match of colors. But unfortunately, 
as we have seen, their colors are constantly shifting — not 
merely from generation to generation, but from moment to 
moment, according to the light in which they are shown. 
And the older values of thése words remain current long 
after the newer ones have been established; so that at any 
given period each word may have two, three, or even four 
different meanings in actual use, to increase the risk of mis- 
apprehension. 


— 
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III. A CoLoRLess FUTURE 


Modal auxiliaries are all very well in their place —for ex- 
ample, when one seeks expression for his feelings or ventures 
to comment on the personal aspects of matters proposed. 
But such procedure is not always desirable or safe. Fora 
large range of cases a “colorless” Future is a necessity of 
cultivated speech —a Future which predicts without further 
remark. Indeed, the whole history of this matter might be 
summed up as the age-long attempt of English speech to 
achieve a colorless statement of futurity: (1) by eliminating 
uncertainty as to its futurity through gradual withdrawal of 
the Indeterminate tense from that part of the field, thus mak- 
ing of it a real Present; and (2) by endeavoring to find a 
modal auxiliary that could be made achromatic. And here, 
as in optics, the only success so far achieved has been through 
combination of media of opposite nature and tendency —a 
combination, that is, of ska// and wé/1/. 

Some writers have challenged both the need and the desira- 
bility of a colorless Future — have even affirmed that “no 
language should have one.’! It is difficult to take such 
statements seriously. But in language, at least, a need is 
real if it is really felt. And in this case, that the need is 
felt would seem abundantly proved by the effort to secure 
the thing —an effort which seems to grow more eager the 
nearer we win toward the goal. A colorless Future, let us 
freely admit, has probably no existence at all in our thinking 
—no more than a colorless Present or a colorless Past. All 
personal action inevitably wears in our thought the color we 
ascribe to its origin. Even when we come to operations of 
nature and to mere impersonal events and happenings, so 
steeped are we in imagination and poesy that our very speech 
bewrays us. These things also we most.easily and naturally 
speak of not in cold gray, but in the warm colors of life. 
Clouds threaten, thunder growls, the storm drives or beats 
upon us, the seas leap up to catch their prey; frost bites or 
pinches, lightning strikes ; or the sun smiles, the ripples laugh, 


1 W. C. Lawton, Joc. cit. 
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and the breezes fan us. A colorless Future is no necessity 
of our ¢hinking ; but it may become a necessity of the expres- 
sion of our thought in certain stages of culture, and in cer- 
tain relations of society which demand suppression in our 
speech of certain elements which are inevitable in our think- 
ing. Buta primitive folk, free, fearless, and simple-minded, 
as were the English, scorning to deal in evasion and unskilled 
in diplomatic finesse — such a folk, furnished with the large 
palette of subjective colors lodged in the modal auxiliaries, 
with a real Subjunctive and Imperative to boot, might for a 
long time find these resources amply sufficient for all their 
needs — might never feel the lack of a colorless Future. 


IV. THE MopERN PERIPHRASTIC CONJUGATIONS 


But let such a folk find itself in the midst of an advancing 
culture, with growing complexity of life and of thought; let 
it be directly confronted, moreover, with the constant pres- 
ence and influence of a tongue like the Latin, fully equipped 
with all devices and subtleties of expression — and it is in- 
conceivable that it should go on indefinitely without feeling 
its lack and without endeavoring to supply it. Inflectional 
growth, of course, had become impossible. But from King 
Alfred’s time to the present we can trace the continuous 
process of experiment along periphrastic lines —a process 
which did not cease at all when it had paralleled the com- 
plete tense-system of Latin conjugation, but went right on, 
working out whatever newer refinements and distinctions 
seemed desirable. Such, for example, is the remarkable 
series of progressive verb-forms based on the present par- 
ticiple, carrying the peculiar connotation of the Latin imper- 
fect through all moods and tenses. In such a speech, with 
such capacities and tendencies, the equivalent of a real future 
tense was sure to be reached sooner or later. Whether the 
attempts so far have been satisfactory enough to be stable 
and final—as, for example, are our new-made perfect tenses 
and our passive voice — is the question of this paper. 

In constructing the immense periphrastic system of modern 
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English — which is far more extensive than the makers of 
our grammars ever imagine, because their vision rarely tran- 
scends the bounding wall of Latin tradition —its builders 
were generally fortunate in finding both suitable materials 
and approved models for their work. The simple infinitive 
and the two participles, which supply the notional factor in 
nearly all of these forms, were entirely parallel with Latin 
forms similarly used. The auxiliaries ave and de were actu- 
ally identical with the Latin Zadeo and sum. In classic Latin 
sum was the auxiliary for the perfect tenses of the passive voice, 
and /abeo was well on the way toward becoming the auxiliary 
for the same tenses of the active. With this great tradition 
continually before their eyes, and with the usage of their 
Romance neighbors continually in their ears, there was noth- 
ing else for Englishmen to do, when they discovered their 
need of such things, but to adopt and extend that scheme. 
Thus were furnished forth our three perfect tenses and our 
complete passive voice; and the result is stable because the 
auxiliaries themselves are purely objective and matter-of-fact, 
containing no subjective elements to act as ferments and 
change the nature of the compound. 

But with the future tense the case was different. If the 
English had developed a future participle, we doubtless 
should have followed Latin precedent here also, and have 
paralleled the whole scheme of Latin periphrastic futures. 
Or if our verb ¢o d¢ had in some magical way acquired a real 
future tense, a real future for all verbs would have been 
reached at once by using it as an auxiliary. Or if weorsan 
had shown any capacity for development of meaning along 
the lines which have furnished the German with a stable 
future on the basis of the cognate werden, weorhan would 
probably have never been lost out of English, and we should 
have had a future like the German. But all such specula- 
tions are idle. None of these ways was open to the makers 
of our speech. In spite, therefore, of the confusing and 
distracting colors of the modal auxiliaries, there was nothing 
to do but to continue their use in speaking of futurity, and to 
take advantage of such changes as might render them — or 
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some of them — more direct and less clumsy instruments in 
that function. 


V. Tue MAKING oF OUR FUTURE AUXILIARIES 


In language such changes come about neither by fiat of 
creative genius, nor through concerted and purposeful effort 
to bring them about, nor yet through mere mechanical sum- 
mation and composition of all the forces that act upon speech 
—thatis, through mere drifting. They are, indeed, the results 
of countless infinitesimal innovations on the part of individu- 
als, each in the pursuit of his own immediate ends; and it 
makes no difference whether these innovations are hazarded 
experiments or sheer blunders. But all these individuals act 
and speak in a common social and psychical environment; all 
are struggling with the difficulties and imperfections of a 
common speech. Here, too, as well as in Darwin’s field, 
there is a natural selection and propagation of those varia- 
tions which better the adjustment between life and its environ- 
ment. 

The earlier steps in that process of change which has 
brought our expression of futurity into its present state, have 
almost the appearance of being a deliberately planned attempt 
to solve the problem along the line indicated above. The 
modal auxiliary, it should be remembered, in its normal func- 
tion does not predict the future at all, but merely states the 
speaker’s present view of the causal relations between con- 
templated future action and the actor. To make it capable 
of predicting, the view must be shifted from the causal rela- 
tions—from the “color” —to assurance of the outcome. 
And this shift is possible only in the case of an auxiliary 
whose color is greatly generalized, and therefore unobtrusive. 
But the modal field has two sides, with colors absolutely 
opposed —the side of external direction and pressure, and 
the side of inward initiative and resolve. Between these 
there can be no reconciliation until the colors themselves 
fade out. So, if modal auxiliaries were to be put to such 
use, there should be two of them put in commission, at least 
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at the start, so that in each case that arose there might be 
choice of the one whose implication would be least disturbing. 

The earlier steps of advance toward a colorless future in 
English were precisely these which I have sketched in my 
parable of the supposed case. Let us now take up the facts 
more in detail. 

(1) If we turn to the list of modal auxiliaries on the chart, 
we see that must was inevitably disqualified by reason of its 
narrow specialization and its intense color of coercion ; though 
the other requirement — assurance of performance — seems 
sufficiently satisfied. Jay, can, and ought, on the other hand, 
fail utterly in assurance, and so are ruled out. Shall and 
will alone are left — one from each side of the field. 

Shall started in English with (1) the idea of pecuniary obli- 
gation or indebtedness —I owe: “ Hii mycel scealt pi minum 
hlaford?”” (How much owest thou unto my lord?) From 
this narrow beginning its scope was gradually extended to 
cover the field (2) of moral obligation in its specific sense 
of duty or propriety, where modern English instead of shall 
uses the softened subjunctive should. Thus in Czdmon 
Satan asks, ‘“‘ Hwy sceal ic zfter his hyldo peowian? ... Ic 
mzeg wesan god swa hé.”’ (Why should I serve at his bid- 
ding? I can be god as well as he.) From this use sha// 
ranges upward through (3) the sa// of superior authority in 
commands and laws: : “ Thou shalt not kill,” ‘‘ He shall restore 
fourfold”; to (4) the compulsion of force or of fate, where 
now for the most part English uses must. Hagar driven 
forth with Ishmael into the wilderness says, ‘‘ Ni sceal ic in 
wéstenne witodes abidan.” (Now must I in the desert abide 
my fate.) Its meaning ranges also downward to (5) the sa// 
which indicates merely that the action is determined upon, or 
scheduled to come off: “ What shall this man do?” “1 shall 
sail to-morrow’’; and forward (6) to that which is considered 
to be inevitable or certain, and so is vouched for by the 
speaker: ‘‘ Dust thou art, and unto dust thou shalt return.” 
At this stage it is clear that attention and interest are already 
shifted from the idea of circumstances which are now condi- 
tioning action, to the idea of the future event. The next step, 
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therefore, is but a short one, which brings us (7) to direct pre- 
diction, to which the lurking color of necessity lodged in sha// 
gives a certain added positiveness. This is the regular form 
of prophetic utterance as found in our English Bible: “ [The 
king of Assyria] shall not come into this city, nor shoot an 
arrow there. ... By the way that he came, by the same 
shall he return, saith the Lord.” 

Here we have reached at last a real future, albeit not yet a 
colorless one. It is important, moreover, to note that sa// is 
here no longer limited to the field of personality in which its 
course began, and in which it has continued almost to this 
point. When assurance, or certainty of the outcome, became 
its chief color or implication, the line between personal and 
impersonal action was no longer of importance. Indeed, the 
prophetic sa// predicts impersonally quite as frequently as 
personally, or perhaps more so: “ Then shall the eyes of the 
blind be opened, and the ears of the deaf be unstopped;... 
And the parched ground shall become a pool, and the thirsty 
land springs of water... . And a highway shall be there, 
and a way; and it shall be called the way of holiness... . 
No lion shall be there, nor any ravenous beast shall go up 
thereon.” 

Of these various uses of sa//, the first, signifying indebt- 
edness, was obsolete in Shakespeare’s time. The second, 
indicating duty or propriety, survived only in the form of 
should. The third—the announcement of authority — has 
since become limited ‘to legislative forms. The fourth has 
developed a minatory or promissive function which we shall 
encounter later. But the other three still live on concurrently 
and overlappingly, marked by no outward difference of form 
or construction, distinguished only through inference from 
the context — a fact which has much to do with the subse- 
quent history of the word. But first we must pause to bring 
up the shorter history of εὐΖΖλ. 

In polar antithesis to shal/, will started with impulse from 
within, and meant (1) 29 desire, to wish. In this stage it was. 
fully transitive, governing an accusative object of the thing 
desired: “ What wilt thou?”; or an object clause or phrase: 
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indicating the state or the action desired: ‘“ Wilt thou be 
made whole?” ‘“ Where wilt thou that we go and pre- 
pare —?” “If I will that he tarry till I come, what is that to 
thee?” But desire may be heightened till it becomes resolve, 
and wz// then means (2) to purpose, to intend: “Choose you 
this day whom ye will serve”; or it may be lowered to (3) 20 
be willing, to consent to: “Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst 
make me clean,” “I will; be thou clean.’ The connotation 
here, it will be noted, is negative rather than positive. The 
proposed action encounters no opposition from the person 


named as agent, and so is in fair way to take place. Exactly 


as we found in the case of sha//, when motive and circum- 
stance sink in importance, interest and attention shift to the 
event. So we come to (4) its use as an auxiliary of future 
time, but still, like the other, with distinct trace of its modal 
color, namely, of readiness or likelihood: “ Perchance I will 
be there as soon as you,” says Antipholus to Angelo; “ 1] 
warrant him for [from] drowning,” says Gonzalo of the boat- 
swain ; “ Do so,” says Prospero to Ariel, “and after three 
days I will discharge thee,” — 4. shall be ready to. 

Of these four meanings the first, I think, has now nearly 
disappeared from use save in isolated survivals such as, 
“ Have it how you will,” or “ Call it what you will.” But in 
King James’ time all were still current, and the strong color 
of the earlier meanings operated to keep the color of the 
later from fading out. But w2// had its impersonal field as 
well as sha//, though not developed so early nor so widely. 
Familiar examples from that time are: “ Let come what will, 
and when it will”; “In the evening ye say, It will be fair 
weather, for the sky is red; and in the morning, It will be 
foul weather to-day, for the sky is red and lowering.’”’ This 
use may have been reached either through the forecast of 
likelihood, as distinguished from the certainty of sha//, or 
through the mythologizing instinct which invests the opera- 
tions of nature and the allotments of fate with personal 
attributes. 
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VI. THe Mopat FuTuURE 


These two words, originating at opposite poles of thought, 
have met at last on the common ground of futurity; yet 
not on equal terms, but each on its own side of a neutral 
line, Their modal use was by no means abrogated when 
they took on the temporal function. Indeed, to the present 
day, the modal function remains in full force alongside of the 
temporal one, making it still impossible to ignore the dis- 
crepant implication which a wrong choice may import into 
the statement. Thus it was that the first development toward 
a clearer expression of futurity furnished the English lan- 
guage with zwo futures instead of one —a future with sug- 
gestion of outside direction or control, or, at least, of certitude 
as regards the coming event; and one with the suggestion of 
willingness, if not of original. volition on the part of the 
agent, or, at least, of likelihood of the event. Between these 
two futures, perplexed as they now are by adventitious 
difficulties, we still must, in each case, choose the one least 
likely to involve us in embarrassment — or else escape, as 
we are often compelled to do, by taking refuge in some 
makeshift. 

But to the franker, more straightforward speech of the 
earlier English, the choice was not at all the piece of difficult 
casuistry which it has since become. The separate colors of 
shall and wel/ in this new function were entirely in line with 
the great tradition of their older service in the modal field. 
Whatever was regarded as programmed or predestined, was 
expressed by “λα. Whatever was to come about through 
the will or consent of the agent, was expressed by w#//. The 
choice was simply according to the facts of the case as the 
speaker viewed it, and there was no “respect of persons” 
—that is, of grammatical persons. Because of its strict 
adherence to the modal tradition, I shall call this stage of our 
dual future the Modal Future. It is the idiom of Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, Milton, and of the English Bible — by no 
means a perfect linguistic device, but dignified, essentially 
simple, and fairly stable, as its long continuance shows. 


a 
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VII. Tue DISQUALIFYING OF SHALL 


(1) There was not at the start an equal division of the field 
between the two auxiliaries. In frequency of use, sha// 
appears to be distinctly in the lead throughout this stage.! It 
seems likely that its note of impersonal certainty — of mere 
assurance of the event—was adaptable to larger range of 
situations than was the stronger personal quality of wz//. It 
is not always that one can safely vouch for the willingness of 
another person. 

But somewhere within this period the modal sha// (4), 
implying inevitability or compulsion of fate, took on the 
heightened color of personal compulsion or coercion, along 
with a curious suggestion of the speaker’s intent to apply 
coercion, should it become necessary. This is another sha//(8) 
occasionally heard in promises: “ You shall have your wish,” 
“ He shall not fail for lack of my support.” More frequently, 
perhaps, — but only in cases where the speaker does not mind 
giving offence, —the word is used to convey an implied 
threat: ‘‘ He shall not escape me this time,” “ You shall do 
it.” This is, of course, the modal sa//, and not the future 
auxiliary with which we are now dealing. Yet its very pres- 
ence in the field of speech, in form identical with that of the 
other, introduced a disturbing element into the expression of 
futurity. It made it possible that what was meant for a 
harmless prediction should be understood as a threat. The 
result was a reluctance never before felt about using sa// in 
certain connections, and a turning to w// instead, even when 
the traditional note of codperation or consent in zw2// would 
seem to bar it altogether: “You will repent this,” “The 
patient will not recover.” 

A beginning in this direction, the reader will remember, 
had already been made in the assignment to z2// of all that 
group of predictions wherein personal will is either not pres- 


1 In the eight hundred citations of these words in the Shakespeare Lexicon, 
shall appears 50 per cent more times than wi//, Though the citation is not 
exhaustive, it may serve to demonstrate the greater frequency of sha// in Shake- 
speare’s use. 
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ent at all or does not affect the outcome. For these cases 
the original implication of willingness was lowered to mere 
likelihood. It is really no long or difficult step from ‘‘ The 
ship will founder” to “The man will drown” — especially if 
the only alternative is, “The man sha// drown.” Thus, for 
this particular group of cases, personal and impersonal, a 
future practically colorless was reached — was made possible 
through the fading out of the modal color of z2/7. 

(2) This was the first blow struck at the dominance of 
shall. The second followed hard upon it, or rather, was in 
part coincident with it. The affected formalism of the late 
seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries gave rise to a 
peculiar finesse in dealing with the second person, leading 
up to various sophistication of speech wherever that person 
was concerned. The close, inevitable grapple of ##ou came 
to be regarded as discourteous and rude. So /4ouw was prac- 
tically banished from cultivated speech throughout Europe. 
Beyond that outcome, however, in England, this sentimental 
affectation fell in with and powerfully reénforced the scruple 
concerning sha//, until, so far as the second person was con- 
cerned, that word was almost entirely banished from use, and 
τοῦδ everywhere took its place — even to “ You will die.” A 
similar scruple, not quite so pronounced, seized upon the 
third person also, so that “ He will die” is the regular form 
of prognosis for him, too, —though, of course, for cases of 
extreme obstinacy in either person, s/a// is in reserve to con- 
clude the business, if necessary. Two-thirds of the original 
field of the s/a//-future was thus lost to its rival, wz//, which 
thus came to rule five-sixths of the total field of prediction. 

So far, whether reasonable or unreasonable, the change 
has been accomplished; is registered in the accepted canons 
of speech; and consequently zou est disputandum. But actual 
change by no means ended there. ‘I shall’’—sole survivor 
of the autocratic régime — has found ever increasing difficulty 
in maintaining himself on his throne.. People bred in the dia- 
lect of London, Oxford, and Boston still say quite naturally, 
“T shall”; and those who have laboriously schooled them- 
selves in the literary tradition, in their considered speech say 
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“1 shall” consciously. But outside of these groups the un- 
emphatic “I shall” of simple announcement is, so far as my 
observation goes, very rarely heard among English-speaking 
folk. Scotchmen, Irishmen, and Americans generally say 
frankly, “I will.” Distasteful and slovenly as this usage 
must seem to one brought up in the other, we are forced to 
confess that the irrationality of it is certainly no greater than 
that involved in innovations which we’ have already accepted 
without question. And on the other side there is the enor- 
mous practical advantage of having a single and uniform 
predictive tense. 

(3) For spoken English — which is, after all, the only liv- 
ing English —this result would seem to have been actually 
reached, and almost without a note of protest. For three 
centuries and more the auxiliary in question has existed in 
two parallel forms, wz// and ’/7. The fuller form alone is 
used in considered speech. In familiar speech the fuller 
form is used wherever the modal function is at all promi- 
nent, receiving more or less stress, according to the degree 
of prominence. Thus, “I zz// speak”’ expresses one’s deter- 
mination not to be silenced; “7 will speak to him” expresses 
one’s willingness to undertake a delicate piece of diplomacy. 
But the reduced form is atonic (either enclitic or proclitic, 
according to the position of the phrase-stress) and is used in 
familiar speech whenever modality is either entirely absent 
or has become a negligible quantity — that is, when the state- 
ment is essentially predictive. I believe that in familiar 
speech it is so used alike for all three persons, even by 
people who are careful to say “I shall” in all formal utter- 
ances. “I'll speak to him” announces what one is about to 
do. “We'll see!” voices blamelessly the same scepticism 
which our forefathers voiced in “ We shall see!” 

1 There can be little doubt that the use of this atonic ’// has been a very potent 
factor in bringing about the widespread use of wé//as the auxiliary of simple pre- 
diction for the first person. Grammarians have so long been in the habit of con- 
fining their attention to written or printed forms of speech and to fully pronounced 
words, as the only real entities in language, that they have been apt to regard as 


mere vulgarisms beneath their notice all such developments as this which we have 
been considering. While fighting desperately in front to prevent “I will” from 
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(4) But beyond all this, wz// has been carrying the war 
into the very. citadel and stronghold of its rival—has even 
assumed sha//’s old and central function of directing action. 
“You will at once proceed...” ‘He will take over the 
command,’ and the like are now the regular forms of official 
orders. It is not at all likely that the refined casuistry of 
politeness commonly offered in explanation of this and similar 
facts! had anything to do with the matter. The progressive 
neutralization of wz//, as we have seen, left that word free to 
be set to new and varied use, as fast as the old devices of 
modal futurity were found to be inadequate. There seems 
but little doubt that “You will” of simple prediction — 
already achieved —was the intermediate step between the 
volitional “ You will” and the directive ‘‘ You will” of official 
orders. 


VIII. RESULTS AND TENDENCIES 


The old-time clear-cut distinction between things which 
shall be, whether ordained by fate, or directed by authority, 
or merely announced on the programme, on the one hand; 
and, on the other, things which we wz// to do, was a singu- 
larly sound and valuable distinction, which it seems a great 
pity to lose out of our language or allow to become hopelessly 
obscured. But of the sa//-future all save the merest rem- 
nant we have entirely lost; and the extension of the zwdd/- 
future to take its place has hopelessly confused the originally 
clear intent of wz// by reason of the mass of discrepant mate- 
rial it has taken over from its neighbor. We have wrecked 
two admirable modal futures to patch together out of the 
misfit fragments an unworkable scheme for simple predic- 


usurping the place of “I shall” in simple prediction, they have entirely failed to 
see that their flank was being completely turned by /’//, which they had ignored! 

It may be interesting to notice that sha// also had a similar atonic and reduced 
form, ’se, after personal pronouns. Its entire loss is but another proof of the 
downfall of sha/?. 

1 Namely, that, in order to save the subordinate’s “ face,” the superior should 
avoid all recognized modes of direct command, preferring to imply that the course 
of action he has determined upon is already — even before its announcement — 
the thing which the subordinate desires to do! 


ee —————— 





; 
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tion. We shall never succeed in reinstating these words in 


their former places and functions. Such things never hap- 
pen in language. But indications are not wanting that the 
very confusion and perplexity of our present speech are 


driving us to find something to take their places. 


The ideal equipment would seem to be “Aree future tenses 
rather than one —a future of bare prediction, without impli- 
cation, for all general uses, with a programmed future and a 
volitional future for special cases. The predictive future is, 
no doubt, our most urgent present need. Had we had such 
a tense to start with, we never should have been caught in 
our present difficulties. Indeed, these difficulties we have 
seen to be the direct result of our insistence on making modal 
phrases do duty in the field of time. The s/a//-phrases are 
mostly discredited. The import of the w2//-phrases is so 
confused that it is often difficult to be sure just what they 
mean. It seems not at all impossible that this very confusion 
may bring about the complete neutralization of wz//, and so 
furnish us with the auxiliary we are in need of. 

Meantime, to take the place of the programmed future 
vacated by sha//, careful speakers are everywhere using more 
and more the infinitive phrase with forms of the verb 20 de: 
*“T am to start at once,” ‘‘ He is to die to-morrow.” This 
idiom is in one respect at least better than the sha//-phrase 
ever was — it avoids entirely the unpleasant hint of coercion 
which lurked in that. Its only fault is that it is not quite 
compact enough. For the volitional future no equally good 
substitute as yet appears. Such phrases as “I am ready 
to,” “I am willing to,” “I am going to,” are too clumsy to 
use save in a pinch; and, while they are explicit enough, each 
is too limited in scope to cover the whole field. 

A survey of changes like these which we have been con- 
sidering should suffice to put an end forever to the claim of 
authority and finality which is everywhere assumed for the 
present usage of sha// and wi//. Every one of the phases 
of their development, save the earliest, still lives on in Eng- 
lish speech or literature alongside of the others and in the 
midst of further change. The end is not yet, nor can we 
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clearly foresee it; but two tendencies stand out amid the gen- 
eral confusion: a tendency to include all mere prediction 
under one auxiliary, wz//; and a tendency. to clear up the 
confusion and uncertainty throughout the whole field by 
using other and unmistakable periphrastic forms. for the vari- 
ous modal ideas hitherto included under these words. 


IX. SURVEY OF THE PRESENT IDIOM 


At the conclusion of a study like this, no attempt to codify 
and crystallize our present usage into a series of rules for the 
right ordering of speech will be expected. Nevertheless, 
some attempt to reach a more complete and discriminating 
analysis of that usage, especially to discover its foal planes 
of cleavage, may not be amiss. 

Expressions in which ska// and w//, together with their 
preterites should and would, most prominently figure in cur- 
rent speech are of four sorts: (1) Questions and statements 
involving the modal future. (2) Questions and statements 
merely predictive. (3) Forms of ovatio obliqua in which (1) 
and(2)are reported. (4) Special uses of the preterites should 
and would. We shall take these up in the above order. 

(1) THE Mopat Future. — It is well, perhaps, to bear in 
mind that under this head sia// and w// are concerned pri- 
marily with contemplated fersonal action, and that these 
words, like the other auxiliaries of mode, are actually in the 
present tense, and always indicate a present view of things 
rather than a future outcome. “1 shall go”’ states my present 
programme. “1 will go,” states my present resolve or my will- 
ingness. Both programme and resolve are open to revision. 

(4) Questions in the modal future have so far almost 
entirely escaped the changes due to sentiment which have 
confused the corresponding forms of statement. They pre- 
serve to-day all the admirable simplicity and directness of the 
idiom of Chaucer and Shakespeare. Sha// asks what is 
planned for, or expected of, the person indicated. ἢ 
inquires concerning his purpose or willingness as regards 
suggested action. The scheme is symmetrical throughout 
the three persons, save only that since it is idle to ask infor- 
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mation from another concerning my own state of mind, the 
question “ Will I?” can never rightly occur save in jest or in 
humorous echo of what some one else has asked. The only 
point of visible weakening in this consistent scheme is in the 
second person, where there is a distinct tendency to substi- 
tute “δ you?” for “ Shallyou?” And the change, though 
strongly opposed by the purists, causes little or no confusion, 
since a person is scarcely expected to announce for himself a 
programme which he is unwilling to execute. Still the two 
questions are logically different, though they secure identical 
information. 

(6) Till within quite recent times —that is, nearly up to 
the eighteenth century — statements in the two forms of the 
modal future were quite as sharply distinguished as are still 
the two forms of question described above. S/a// was direc- 
‘tive; τοῦδ was consentive, and for all three persons alike. 
But this consistent scheme has entirely broken down, not 
only through the attempt to construct out of it the new 
predictive future, but also through other changes already 
noted. The sha//-forms— excepting “I shall” — are gener- 
ally avoided; and “I shall,’ unless uttered with distinct 
emphasis, is no longer modal, but simply predictive. The 
will-forms retain more of their original function. But since 
there is nothing either in word or in construction to distin- 
guish between the consentive, the predictive, and the direc- 
tive uses of w#//, the logical intention is often left in doubt. 
The result is the gradual abandonment of that peculiar com- 
bination of modality and futurity which we have called the 
modal future — which was, after all, only a stepping-stone to 
a real future —and a turning once more to purely modal 
devices for the expression of modal ideas. Thus locutions 
like: “I am to go first,” “You have to come last,” “He 
needs to keep away from here,” “ They must not meddle with 
this,” and even the direct imperative, ‘‘ Keep to the right- 
hand road,” are eagerly sought out and used, where the elder 
idiom would unhesitatingly have used ska//. And in this 
same category stands the new directive use of w7//. As for 
the older modal uses of zw2//, unequivocal substitutes for them 
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are in equal demand.! Meantime all the manuals and dic- 
tionaries continue to print the old scheme, just as if nothing 
had happened. We look forward with interest to see what 
the new Oxford Dictionary will have to say when these words 
are reached. 

(2) THE PREDICTIVE FutTuRE. —(@) The future of simple 


prediction is, as we have seen, a recent venture in the history 


of Teutonic languages. The achievement, so far, in English, 
certainly leaves very much to be desired. The irrational 
assemblage of forms from the two modal futures, which at the 
present moment does duty in that capacity, is a mere make- 
shift, with no promise of stability or permanence. Like the 
British Constitution itself, all its elements are the result of 
choices between two evils, since neither sa// nor τοῦδ is at 
all of a temperament naturally disposed toward colorless pre- 


diction. Moreover, with the changing aspects of these words © 


the choice has never been either constant or consistent. W27// 
is now the accepted auxiliary for simple prediction in all per- 
sons save the first, where theoretically s/a// retains its old place 
de jure, but with no sure tenure de facto. Under one color or 
another, z2// is in actual possession of a considerable portion of 
its field, and is likely enough to secure clear title to the whole, 
as soon as the “veto of the Lords” can be overcome. 

(ὁ) When we come to questions asking for a forecast of 
futurity, the older usage again persists to a much greater 
extent than it does in the corresponding statements — the 
very thing which we found in the case of the two modal 
futures above. There, however, the older scheme has per- 
sisted entire. Here s/a// persists in the first and second per- 
sons; zz// has captured only the third. But in the second, 
shall shows unmistakable signs of weakening. And the modal 
tinge of “Will you?” surely cannot be in itself very objec- 
tionable at a time when “ You will” is the accepted form of 
predictive statement. On any grounds of reason, it would 
often take the subtlest casuistry to determine which should 
be preferred. 


1 This matter has already been touched upon near the close of the previous 
section. 


ee ναι, 
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The rule given in our grammars for the use of sha// and 
qwi/lin questions is an interesting example of the methods and 
performance of our grammatical pedants. We are directed 
to use that auxiliary which is naturally to be expected in the 
reply, in order that our interlocutor may not be compelled to 
amend our form of phrase before he can make use of it in 
his answer. But what are the facts? The matter concerns 
the first and second persons only, since for the third, question 
and answer use the same auxiliary. Now the person who 
asks “Shall I?” would be very much surprised to receive 
the answer “You shall.” Indeed, he would scarcely expect 
even “You will,” but rather.some altogether different locu- 
tion — “If you please,” “1 wish you would,” “Τ᾽ ἃ rather you 
would not,” etc. So it turns out that sa// holds its place here, 
not at all because of any fantastic etiquette regarding the 
person I am addressing, but only because “ Will I?” is sim- 
ply impossible! In the second person, “Shall you?” does 
happen to coincide with the answer “1 shall’’; but here, too, 
not because of any sentiment, but only because ‘‘ Shall you?”’ 
which was the standard form from the start, has not yet been 
wholly supplanted by “ Will you?” “Will you?” however, 
is perfectly good English, if that is what is meant. 

(3) For reported speech the only rule given, so far as I am 
aware, is that in the report the auxiliary must be the same as 
that used in the original utterance — with, of course, whatever 
shift of tense may be rendered necessary by the tense of the 
introductory verb. This rule I think the purists really imag- 
ine that they observe. And doubtless they do observe it so 
far as concerns sha// with the first person, which is their shib- 
boleth. But beyond that, if they should attempt to report 
according to rule the directive “ You will,” they would find 
themselves in most embarrassing perplexity. “The captain 
says that I will go” would be a rather severe wrench for one 
who has schooled himself to say, under all circumstances, 
“T shall.” But when different grammatical persons are con- 
joined in the same utterance, the case becomes simply appall- 
ing. Let A say to B, “I shall stay here; you will go on.” 
According to rule, if reported by B, this becomes, “A says 
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that he shall stay, and that I will go on!” Few surely, even 
of the purists, have the courage to tempt fate quite so far as 
that. Most of them, of course, escape by taking refuge in 
some altogether different locution; as, for example, “I am 
to goon.” But that is not “playing the game.” The only 
case that I know of where the rule can be made to hold out 
even approximately is in that peculiarly artificial form of re- 
port of public speech which one finds in the London news- 
papers. There everything is in the third person, and the 
occasional ‘‘ He should”’ serves the useful purpose of distin- 
guishing what the speaker predicted concerning himself from 
what he had to say about others. 

So long as shall and wel retained their distinct modal 
colors, there was every reason why they should not be shifted 
in reported speech. The rule may have so originated, and 
have continued in the schools after its purpose was forgotten. 
But it may have started in the newspaper offices ; or it may have 
been merely the dictum of some pedant who generalized upon 
the single case before him. But, whatever its origin, it can- 
not now be made to work, and does not represent the practice 
of good speakers. Where sha// and will are clearly modal — 
that is, directive or coercive in the one case and volitional in 
the other —the original auxiliary may probably without con- 
fusion be retained in the report. Yet even here, in the inter- 
est of clearness, a translation into some other unmistakable 
form would often be better. But, unless the form is thus. 
changed, in the report of mere prediction the vast prepon- 
derance of usage, I think, would shift the auxiliaries so that 
the various grammatical persons—not as they were in the 
original statement, but as they stand in the report —are fol- 
lowed by the auxiliaries they would take in oratio recta. If 
this statement were amended by adding the proviso that origi- 
nal “I shall” should be always reported with shad, I think it 
would represent very nearly the practice of the straitest sect. 

(4) In Elizabethan English, sha// and w7// in their modal 
capacity were continually used in conditional sentences, and 
in certain temporal and relative clauses, to indicate contin- 
gent futurity or contingent willingness. This use, no doubt, 
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was favored by the loss of inflectional means for distinguish- 
ing the Subjunctive from the Indicative. At the present time 
this use survives only in certain legal forms and in consciously 
antique diction. Essentially the same function, however, has 
been continued in present English by sou/dand would. These 
words are the regular preterites of sha// and wi//, and are 
either Indicative or Subjunctive, according to circumstances. 

(a) In their Indicative use they refer, of course, to past 
time exclusively, and indicate, in the one case, a past schedule 
or appointment of action, and in the other, a past intention or 
determination. Examples are: “ This was the day when he 
should sail,” 2.5. was to sail. ‘In spite of your protests, I 
would go on,” z.¢. was determined to go on. With reference 
to the grammatical persons, the usage here is that of the 
earlier sha// and w//; that is, each keeps its modal color 
unchanged throughout. 

(ὁ) Much more frequent, however, than the Indicative is the 
Subjunctive use of should and would; and this may always 
be distinguished from the Indicative by the different implica- 
tion of time. For, while the preterite Indicative invariably 
refers to past action or state, the preterite Subjunctive never 
does so, but invariably refers to the present or to the future. 
In this point it exactly parallels the Latin imperfect subjunc- 
tive.t In the conditional (or relative) clause, skou/d indicates 
mere contingency of the event alike for all three persons: 
“Tf I should go,” “Whoever should think”; while wou/d 
similarly indicates the contingency of willingness or purpose: 
“Tf I would consent,” “If he would keep still”; thus fol- 
lowing strictly the old modal use of sa// and wi//. In the 


1 This test for determining the mood of a preterite verb I came upon unex- 
pectedly in my studies of many years ago. It seemed to me so obvious that I 
scarcely believed it could have escaped the notice of the many students of this 
subject. But I have never found it stated anywhere, nor was it at all known 
among my learned acquaintance to whom I spoke of it. The test is not at all 
limited to the auxiliaries of which we have been speaking, but applies to all 
preterites alike. Thus, in “I had rather,” Aad is shown to be subjunctive, and 
equivalent to Latin caperem. The matter seems of some little importance, since 
the test demonstrates the survival in English of considerably more of subjunctive 
usage than our grammarians are apt to admit. 
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apodosis, however, shou/d states the contingent outcome for 
the first person only, and would the contingent willingness ; 
while for the second and third persons wou/d alone appears, 
except when should is used to indicate what would be one’s 
duty in such a case. Thus: “If he should come, all would 
be well,” “If I should do that, I should forfeit all claim to 
your respect”; but, “If he should come, you should not 
receive him.” It should be remarked, however, that in the 
conditional clause the auxiliary appears much less frequently 
than it does in the apodosis, where its presence seems ordi- 
narily sufficient to indicate the hypothetical nature of the 
whole sentence. Thus, in the examples just above, the con- 
ditional clauses in ordinary speech would most commonly run: 
“ΤΕ he comes,” and “If I did that,” where the use of the pret- 
erite to speak of a present or future contingency shows that 
the verb is subjunctive. 

(c) Out of this use of should and would in the conclusion of 
conditional sentences, there has grown up avery important and 
very idiomatic use of these words in softened or contingent 
statements standing alone and apparently independent, but 
really implying an unstated condition. These are, of course, 
subjunctives, and follow the rule for the grammatical persons 
given above. “I should not do that,” states abstractly the 
outcome were the speaker placed in the situation implied. 
“1 would not do that,” states his unwillingness so to act in 
such a case, and incidentally suggests that his hearer would 
do well to be unwilling also. “1 should think so,” and ‘‘ One 
would think so,” both state for different grammatical persons 
the very same mental result from confronting a supposed 
state of affairs. In this subjunctive of statement softened 
or veiled by contingency, sou/d generally has taken on the 
function of the directive sia//, which has gone into disuse 
because of its coercive suggestion. When spoken with a 
slight stress, should even keeps alive the memory of shad// (2), 
equivalent to ought. Thus: “ Youshould stay here; he should 
go.”’ ‘I may do that I shall be sorry for,” says one of Shake- 
speare’s men. ‘ You have done that you should be sorry for,” 
is the reply. The same use of the preterite subjunctive, as 
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a means for avoiding the unflinching positiveness of indica- 
tive statement, is common among the other modal auxiliaries 
as well. Thus: “You might fail” is said instead of the 
blunter “ You may fail”; “ He could refuse,” for “He can 
refuse,’ and so on. 


X. THE POTENTIAL MODE 


Upon should and would, along with the other modal pret- 
erites might and could, has thus devolved a large part of the 
task of keeping alive in the English language the tradition of 
the Subjunctive Mode. A glimpse of this fact is the only 
intelligible thought which is hidden within our nondescript 
Potential Mode. But whatever of sense there was in the 
thought was at once lost in the construction of the ‘‘ Mode,” 
which hopelessly jumbled together indicatives and subjunc- 
tives without the slightest recognition of which was which. 
In the sentence, “1 could do it, but didn’t want to,” cou/d is 
plain preterite indicative, affirming the possession in past 
time of ability adequate for the performance. ‘I could do 
it, if I wanted to,” is equally plain preterite subjunctive, dis- 
coursing of what might be either now or in the future. The 
simple fact is that there are now, as there always have been in 
English, two modes of statement, and no more — the Indica- 
tive and the Subjunctive. Under the analyzing tendency 
which has been at work now for more than a thousand years, 
the function of indicating that the statement is contingent or 
hypothetical has been largely devolved upon separate words, 
namely, these very auxiliaries. But, like auxiliaries in every 
language, these words carry all the tokens of mode, tense, 
and person, which otherwise would attach to the main verbs 
which they introduce —they are in fact themselves either 
indicative or subjunctive, and nothing else. But our so-called 
Potential Mode is a delusion and a snare. Purporting to be 
a new Mode, distinct from both Indicative and Subjunctive, 
it is in truth nothing but a hodge-podge of forms from both 
—or rather, a waste-basket into which pedants have dumped 
indiscriminately whatever they were too indolent or too igno- 
rant to sort out and set in proper order. 
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Il. — The Mind of Herodotus 


By PrincipaL MAURICE HUTTON 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, TORONTO 


(1) Heropotus is called the “ Father of History” ; dubita- 
tive persons, full of scruples and misgivings, prefer to call 
him the “ Father of 1,165. Naturally; for history is the state- 
ment of facts about past events or persons, and, if its facts 
are not so, it is a series of lies; but there is nothing so diffi- 
cult to discover as a fact about past events, except facts 
about persons past or present; these are past all discovery. 
Herodotus knew this; he starts out, therefore, with a maxim 
absolutely abhorrent to the more credulous and thoughtless 
persons who have fancied themselves historians since his 
day: “it is not my business to believe what I hear, it is my 
business to report it.”’ 

(2) But he was saved from writing lies solely or chiefly by 
another element in his nature more fortunate than his pas- 
sion for reporting; he was not an historian only, but a poet. 
He looked at persons and events in the large; he saw men 
and facts in masses; he generalized life and history. 

(3) And this brings me to a new point: I have said He- 
rodotus was a poet as well as an historian. I now say he 
was an historian, also; for the true historian, as we well 
know, does not write much of accessions, coronations, royal 
births and deaths and marriages, wars and rumors of war, 
campaign and march and countermarch, laws and lawyers, 
but of what people in the mass said and thought; of their 
religion and ideals of life, of their habits, their habit even, 
their general make-up. Measured by this standard, Herodo- 
tus is the truer historian than Thucydides. 

(4) Then why are they so misjudged? The reason is near 
at hand: we are living under democracy, the government of 
the man in the street; and this is well enough, but some- 
thing follows up which is not well: we allow ourselves to 
think that great men do not count ; that whatever happens is 
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due to the average man and the spirit of the age; comes 
from the general stream of tendencies which make the age; 
from far-reaching impersonal laws; from fate. So with Thu- 
cydides; he also lived under a democracy and believed in 
fate; in commercial forces, political forces, geographical 
forces, not in the real influence of individuals. 

This is a scientific view, and, therefore, Thucydides is called 
a scientific historian, and, in this sense, Herodotus is not a sci- 
entific historian ; he is so fond of human character in the indi- 
vidual — I seem to be contradicting what I said before, that he 
saw men and women in masses, but it is not really the opposite. 
I mean that he loved human nature in the mass and in the 
individual, and always preferred to speak of men and women 
rather than of impersonal tendencies and forces, of nation- 
ality and geography — therefore when he speaks of a war he 
tells you the gossip about it, the interesting personal quar- 
rel which put a match to the kindling wood, rather than the 
larger and less personal forces which were the fuel main- 
taining the flame. 

(5) But even here he is not so unphilosophic as people 
fancy; for, after all, individuals, especially kings, queens, and 
courtiers, were not always so helpless as they are to-day; 
they used to have power, and to make war for their own 
opinions without their people’s consent, even as to-day the 
peoples or the newspapers make wars without their rulers’ 
consent; the latter are only rulers and kings, so they have 
to follow. ‘“ Quicquid delirant Achivi plectuntur reges,” said 
the witty German yesterday. So much the less reproach, 
then, to Herodotus for telling us of the personal trifles out 
of which wars arose. So much the more credit to him that, 
in that age, when kings and courtiers counted for so much, 
he has written so much of ordinary men and women. 

(6) Take an illustration of his love for personal causes: 
the Persian war was traceable in part to the Greek physician 
Democedes, who lived in gilded slavery, as he called it, in 
Persia. Unable to return home, like a wise man he went to 
the Sultana, whom he had cured of cancer, — medicine was 
something in those days, —and told her, if she wanted to 
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repay him, to persuade the Sultan to make war on Greece. 
She did so; she told the Sultan she must have some Greek 
tirewomen; they were even then the best hairdressers and 
the most ladylike ladies’ maids in the world. 

(7) Now here I have stumbled on a feature in Herodotus 
which I cannot defend, though I can defend a good deal: 
he reports this whole conversation between the Sultan and 
Sultana in the small hours of the night as though he were an 
American reporter stowed away beneath the royal four- 
poster. ‘“ What is truth?” is so hard a question. Herodotus 
did not think it involved verbal accuracy in details; he did 
think that the use of the imagination in details brought the 
central fact more home to the mind; he was, after all, hardly 
farther from the truth than Dr. Johnson in his reports of the 
Parliamentary debates of his age. 

(8) Let us get a little closer to our historian’s character, 
and, in his own spirit, become more personal. Herodotus, 
like all men frank, simple, and straightforward, is very fond 
of talking of himself: of the things he has seen, the places 
he has been to, the persons he has met, the stories he be- 
lieves and the stories he does not believe, the ideas he ap- 
proves and the ideas he reprobates. 

(9) As to the extent of his travels, he is charged with 
lying. This is a more serious form of lying than the other 
lying, which was merely the permission of a vivid imagina- 
tion, and natural to the historians and reporters of old. It is 
asserted that he confounds an island with a city; that he 
claims to have been in Egyptian Thebes, yet never mentions 
its labyrinth, though he has made much of a smaller laby- 
rinth elsewhere. It is said, even more ungraciously, that 
when he says he will not mention a god for religious reasons, 
it is only because he does not know what god to mention ; 
for he has already mentioned half a dozen times the same 
unmentionable god; it is said that when he likens the lan- 
guage of the Egyptians to “ the twittering of birds,” he convicts 
himself of never having heard much of it; rather, of course, 
he convicts his commentator of criminal dullness. The “ twit- 
tering of birds”’ is, of course, a Greek phrase, like our “ double 
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Dutch.” Herodotus means only that Egyptian was like 
“double Dutch” to the natives of Epirus; and now it is in 
order for the same commentator to prove to me that Egyptian 
is not in the least like Dutch. It is said, finally, that he 
implies a visit to Babylon; and that yet his mistakes about 
statues, temples, and town walls prove that he was never 
there. , : ἐξ 

Some of these charges look true. I am afraid Herodotus 
has magnified his travels and has seen in his book some 
things he never saw in his body, and has been to places 
where he was not; but I venture to assert that no case has 
been made out against him of lying deliberately and wilfully 
where anything serious was at stake; or of bearing false 
witness against any state or individual, Aeginetans or others. 

(10) One ancient writer has written about his cynicism 
(κακοήθεια). It is a kindly, genial cynicism, a pleasant spice 
of acidity in his overflowing tolerance and good humor, — the 
result as much as the cause of his tolerance. For instance, 
about the siege of Troy, some people said that Helen never 
went to Troy, because it is incredible that the Trojans would 
have suffered ten years’ siege and ten years’ hardship all for 
one little woman. They would have surrendered her long 
before the end, and so Herodotus thinks. That seems a 
rather cynical and unimaginative argument ; but, after all, it 
is a matter of opinion. It is echoed by modern historians: 
by Mr. Grote and Mr. Payne Knight. 

Here is another amusing passage of mild cynicism. The 
Persian war was in part the result of ancient quarrels. He- 
rodotus’ theory of them is very picturesque and personal: If 
you want to know why East and West have never agreed, 
says Herodotus, the answer is simple, ‘‘ cherchez la femme.” 
First of all, some Phoenicians stole Io, while she was incau- 
tiously cheapening trinkets on the beach; then some Greeks 
landed at Tyre and stole Europa; these would be Cretans 
(interpolates Herodotus, demurely); this was only tit for tat, 
ἴσα πρὸς toa; but after this the Greeks began it again and 
stole Medea; and then Paris, to equalize matters, ran away 
with Helen. So far, continues the historian, quoting Persian 
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opinion, not much harm had been done, but from this point 
Greece was grievously to blame. She collected a vast armada 
to recover the lost princess. Now, to carry off young ladies 
is wicked, but to worry about those carried off is worse than 
wicked — it is silly; for manifestly, if they had not liked it, 
they would not have been carried off. And so— we are to 
understand —the patient, philosophic East had taken no ac- 
count of its light women stolen, but the childish, feverish, 
restless Western mind vexed itself even then, as ever it vexes 
itself still, about trifles. 

Parts of that argument are rather cynical, rather suggestive 
of Gibbon, of whom it was said that he never failed in human 
sympathy except when some young woman was being de- 
ceived. It is not quite self-evident that the princesses all 
wanted to be carried off; it is, perhaps, an illusion of mascu- 
line vanity. All literature has been hitherto an unconscious 
conspiracy against one side of the truth, the woman’s side; 
but it is exploded now, that conspiracy, and to-day we are 
shooting skywards among the fragments thereof. 

(11) I say that Herodotus perhaps misunderstands Io and 
Europa, but when he understands a woman — and even that 
is not beyond his powers —no one is more kindly. He has 
as keen an eye for the witchery of childhood. A certain 
Corinthian innocent, whose father’s name was Eagle, was 
marked out for massacre by the local Herod; but the child 
providentially smiled upon its murderer, and he, too pitiful 
to slay, passed it on and on and on, till.it came back to the 
mother, who hid the child in a chest, and he survived and 
was called “ Chester’”’ and became a mighty king and put his 
enemies under his feet, that the words of the prophet might 
be fulfilled, which he spake, saying: 


“An Eagle is with child ; the child, a lion, 
Shall loose men’s knees and be a soul of iron. 
Beware, all Corinth! Mark, all ye who dwell 
By her fair cliff and frowning citadel.” 


This is one of the charms of Herodotus’ work ; it bears the 
spirit of the Old Testament. He is living in the midst of 
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prophecies which every one knows and repeats and waits to 
see verified, which often, therefore, verify themselves. 

(12) His own attitude to such things is thoroughly charac- 
teristic, thoroughly natural. He has no cut-and-dried sys- 
tem; he is full of inconsistencies like the rest of us; he has 
all the moods and fancies, which pass in turn, according to 
circumstances, across the average mind. Every shade of re- 
ligious emotion— doubt, caution, disbelief, belief—is mir- 
rored in his history and woven side by side into the same 
page, even as they blend into one another in the same 
twenty-four hours of most men’s lives; he believes, that is, or 
he disbelieves, according to the prophet or according to the 
mood. And so with regard to oracles. When Herodotus 
finds the prophet Bacis saying that “after Athens has been 
destroyed, Divine Justice shall quench Masterful Satiety, the 
son of Insolence; and the son of Cronos is bringing on the 
day of liberty for Greece,” he is satisfied at once that there 
is something in oracles, and he will neither disbelieve himself 
nor suffer others to do so. And yet, conversely, when he is 
told that the oracle of Dodona of the oak tree was established 
by two black doves arriving from Egypt and speaking with 
human voice, he is perfectly incredulous. He is of opinion 
that two Egyptian priestesses arrived and founded the oracle. 
They were swarthy and therefore were called black. Any 
lady may properly be termed a dove. Their language was at 
first gibberish to the natives, and therefore was called bird- 
twittering or bird language. When the women had learned 
the local dialect, the natives said that the doves now spake 
with a human voice, and so the whole fable of the black 
doves originated in the use of simple metaphors. 

_In other words, Herodotus is perfectly frank and natural; 
and yet, or and therefore, perfectly devout, entirely anxious. 
neither to abdicate his own reason, on the one hand, nor yet 
to speak lightly of dignitaries and of sacred things, on the 
other, —a god-fearing man, who does not think that the god 
he fears requires him to be a fool. 

(13) But let us return to his kindliness ; his large tolerance 
is of the essence of his character. Herodotus 15. always. 
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charitable, even to his rivals, —the uttermost test of charity. 
There was a rival historian somewhat his senior, Hecataeus 
of Miletus, and the worst shaft he permits himself to aim at 
him is a little Voltairean satire: “When Hecataeus the his- 
torian was in Egypt constructing a pedigree for himself and 
tracing himself back to a god, the sixteenth in ascent above 
him, the priests of Zeus in Thebes did for him what they also 
did for me, who had no family tree to construct; they showed 
him three hundred and forty-five statues of human father and 
son in succession, and argued from them that for three hun- 
dred and forty-five generations no god had appeared on earth.” 
In another passage he permits himself to say that he laughs 
when he sees “somebody’s” maps. ‘‘ Somebody ”’ is supposed 
to be Hecataeus. 

One who bears so lightly on the foibles even of a rival is 
naturally indulgent to all other men. A certain Delphian, to 
oblige the Spartans, took a bowl for holy water, presented by 
Croesus to the temple, and engraved upon it an inscription 
recording Sparta as the donor. Herodotus knows his name, 
but will not mention it. A certain Samian detained the prop- 
erty of an unfortunate Persian nobleman impaled by Xerxes. 
Herodotus knows /zs name, but willingly forgets it. The 
Egyptians were the first to discover the immortality of the 
human soul and its transmigration after death into the body 
of one of the lower animals, its passage thence into other 
creatures of earth, air, and water, and its return after three 
thousand years into human shape. Some Greeks, both in 
ancient and recent times, have claimed this doctrine as their 
own discovery. Herodotus has 2 427 names upon his list, but 
does not record them. 

The same indulgence shows itself in the wider field of na- 
tional shortcomings. The state of Argos had been accused by 
her neighbours of coquetting with Persia. Herodotus is content 
to give the Argive version, and the neighbourly version, and to 
conclude as follows: “ I know this much, that if all men were 
to bring together each people its own grievances into one 
place, wishing to exchange them for the grievances of others, 
each people would be glad, after looking at their neighbours’ 
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grievances, to take back their own; so Argos is not the 
worst offender.” 

(14) As a poet he naturally demands poetic justice, some- 
thing juster than the justice of this world ; and so he improves 
the occasion, as we say, and adds to the dramatic effect of his 
history — which is, after all, a drama more than a bald history 
— by introducing characters and scenes, the historical reality 
of which is open to serious question: e.g. there is Croesus of 
Lydia; “he thought himself the happiest of mankind,” says 
Herodotus, “and therefore I imagine came to sorrow.” And 
therefore Herodotus is.careful to keep alive this discrowned 
king, this living instance of the vanity of riches and power, 
long after his fall, in order to preach this moral. He is the 
chorus in Herodotus’ drama, a King Lear,.a tragedy king. 
So, and in the same vein, Herodotus tells us of the death of 
Cyrus on the battlefield. He ought to have died so. This is 
Herodotus’ thought; and therefore that version of his death 
which makes him die so is to Herodotus the most reasonable 
version. The historian Xenophon conversely says that he died 
in his bed; it is most possible, most probable. That is how 
things happen in this prosaic world; poetic justice is rare. 

(15) But here I have stumbled upon Herodotus’ religion ; 
it is curious and worth study. He is full of the idea that God 
is stern even to jealousy; he clutches, therefore, eagerly at 
every legend which illustrates the idea; everywhere he sees 
the jealousy which puts down the mighty from their seat, 
which introduces a cycle, a rotation, a see-saw of happiness 
among men and nations. His very first words strike this note : 
“T am going to set forth the history of little states alike and 
of great; for those which once were great are now small, and 
those which once were small are in my day great; knowing, 
then, that prosperity has no abiding stay, I shall speak alike of 
both ; the cycle rolls round.” The best-known story in Herod- 
otus illustrating this faith is, of course, the ring of Polycrates. 

(16) But this doctrine of divine jealousy has obviously a 
lighter and a brighter side, and passes into the law of compen- 
sation. Herodotus, though he is both sad and saddening, is 
much too devout not to draw this comfort from it; the lofty 
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are laid low, but the humble are exalted; he ransacks both 
nature and the life of man for illustrations — sometimes quaint 
to grotesqueness —of this principle. There was once, e.g. 
a Magnesian farmer, who had accidentally killed his son; 
this man received, in the just Providence of God, a special 
compensation — a windfall in the wreck of the Persian fleet off 
his farm — so that he was not wholly unhappy. 

Again, the battle is not to the strong; it is the meek who 
inherit the earth, the weak and meek who multiply while the 
ravening and dangerous multiply slowly or not at all (and the 
proud and over-civilized commit race suicide). The rabbit is 
the only creature which presents the phenomenon of superfe- 
tation, while the lioness has but one cub and that once only; 
the mother-serpent throttles the father; the young destroy the 
mother; but harmless garter-snakes are oviparous and mul- 
tiply freely ; and here is another far-fetched illustration: the 
goat is a sufficiently pungent creature, but Herodotus points 
out with triumph that nature inspires him to rub his beard 
in the sap of certain deliciously aromatic trees, whence he 
provides his owners with one of the favorite perfumes of com- 
merce; and so once more in the intelligent, if paradoxical, 
economy of nature, out of the strong has come forth sweetness. 

But apart from biology, the broad doctrine of compensa- 
tion is so deep-seated in Herodotus’ heart that he dwells upon 
it with his latest breath; his history flickers out —it hardly 
seems to end — in an expression of this doctrine. ‘“ Soft lands 
breed soft peoples,” he reflects, “ but empire belongs to lands 
that are poor and to people who live hard lives;” and there, 
it seems, he paused as if to weigh the thought again, and 
there his fate overtook him, and he added not another word 
to bring his history to a more formal conclusion. 

(17) Herodotus is very quick to catch national and racial 
peculiarities, and to hit them off by an anecdote or apoph- 
thegm ; it is his superiority to national prejudices, his broad 
philosophic appreciation of all nations, which makes him so 
weighty an author in spite of all his levity. Herodotus lived 
among democrats, all exalting their own country; but he is no 
‘Chauvinist, and he never writes buncombe. His is a temper- 
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ate patriotism, and not the refuge of a scoundrel; conversely, 
if he was not a jingo, still less was he a spurious cosmopoli- 
tan, the friend of every nation except his own. 

(18) And yet if I were to leave the impression that he 
cared only for men and women and character, personal or 
national, it would be entirely unjust to his many-sided nature, 
his multiplex personality. There is nothing he did not care 
for; sometimes he is quite wrong, as to the causes, e.g. of 
the flooding of Egypt in summer by the Nile; more often he 
is right, and those of his tales which have been most ridi- 
culed, then or since, have later been established. 

But some of the amazing stories for which modern writers 
abuse him are only told by him, because they are amazing, 
and he tells us carefully that he does not himself believe 
them. Such is the story of the Phoenix, for which a reverend 
professor living in Oxford has condemned him for credulity ; 
this is the same gentleman, by the way, who tells us not to 
believe that the Egyptian language is like the twittering of 
birds, not to believe that Herodotus ever talked with the 
Egyptian priests. Herodotus could not understand Egyptian 
priests, he assures us. Time has its revenge, you see. Now 
it is the priests and the Egyptologists who cannot understand 
Herodotus. | 

(19) Historians have especially derided Herodotus’ version 
of the political debate in Persia on the merits of democracy, 
monarchy, and aristocracy. Herodotus knew he would be 
derided; he was derided even in his own times. “ All the 
same,” he remarks, with patient philosophy, ‘the debate did 
take place.” Whether it did or not, commented Grant Duff 
a score of years ago, at any rate after all these ages there is 
little new light to be added on these difficult questions; so sound, 
so sensible, is the debate. And now, in this year of grace, 
IQII, we find at last all our journalists shouting at the top of 
their lungs that East and West are one, and that Chinamen 
and Persians are just as much entitled to democracy or repub- 
licanism as we are ourselves. The journalists are building 
better than they know. They are building on Herodotus. 

(20) So, then, in conclusion, whatever Egyptologists, priests, 
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and historians may say in disparagement of Herodotus’ judg- 
ment, wisdom, or accuracy, though they charge him with van- 
ity, with credulity, with romancing, — after all the reasonable 
charges have been allowed, and the necessary deductions 
from the value of his history admitted, we may rest assured 
that he will still remain most amiable, most witty, most wise, 
most pitiful, most entertaining, a very lovable historian. We 
shall read his books and laugh over them; we may laugh, 
also, when we see his detractors’ books ; we need not be at 
equal pains to read them. Some of their names we know, 
but very willingly we forget them. 
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III. — Notes on the Character of Greek and Latin Accent 


By Dr. EDGAR HOWARD STURTEVANT 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


THE unsatisfactory nature of current theories as to the 
Latin accent has recently been brought to the attention of 
scholars by Abbott (CP. π, 444 ff.). Of especial importance 
is his demonstration of the expert character of some of the 
evidence on this point which has been left us by the Romans 
themselves. Cicero, Varro, and Quintilian are perhaps the 
strongest witnesses that antiquity had to offer on a question 
concerning the Latin language. Their statements that the 
Latin accent was a matter of pitch are peculiarly cogent. 

But Foster, in a note (CP. 11, 201 ff.) which was elicited 
by Professor Abbott’s article, shows that there is one way of 
impugning the testimony of these men without quite destroy- 
ing their reputations. If we assume that as early as Cicero’s 
day the Greek accent had become largely one of stress, then 
the traditional description of it as a pitch accent was no 
longer true to the facts. If, therefore, Cicero and his con- 
temporaries were docile enough to believe their Greek teach- 
ers’ statement that the old terminology was applicable to a 
Greek stress accent, they would find no difficulty in applying 
it also to the Latin stress accent. Obviously it is of funda- 
mental importance to know what really was the nature of the 
Greek accent in Cicero’s day. 

1. As is well known, the Greeks themselves, in Hellenistic 
times as well as in the classical period, regarded their accent 
as one of pitch. Modern Greek, however, has a stress accent, 
and scholars have thought that they could find traces of stress 
in ancient times. In 1890 an attempt was made by Kretsch- 
mer (KZ. xxx, 591 ff.) to fix a date for the change from pitch 
to stress. He called attention to the tendency to confuse ε 
with ἡ and o with in documents of the Alexandrian period. 
Now, since a stress accent tends to lengthen accented vowels 
and shorten unaccented vowels, he concluded that confusion 
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between corresponding longs and shorts was evidence of a 
stress accent. As he had before him only a very few in- 
stances of the misuse of the e and o vowels during the third 
century, he dated the beginning of the change from pitch to 
stress at about 200 B.c., and he thought that the gradual 
increase in the frequency of the phenomenon mirrored the 
increasing strength of the stress accent. 

We may note in passing that, even if we accept Kretsch- 
mer’s interpretation of the facts, we must modify his conclu- 
sion in one important particular. The available material has 
been considerably increased by the lists in Mayser’s Gram- 
matik der griechischen Papyri der Ptolemderzeit, 62-66, 98, 99. 
We now know of as many as twenty-five instances of the con- 
fusion of ε and ἡ and seven of the confusion of o and ὦ from 
the last sixty years of the third century B.c., and therefore 
the beginning of the phenomenon must be carried back sixty 
years. Furthermore, it is impossible that a gradual loss of 
quantitative distinctions was both due to and contemporary 
with a gradual development of a stress accent. A stress 
accent could have no effect upon vowel quantity until it had 
become rather strong. If, then, we are to infer a stress 
accent at all, we must assume, not that it was coming into 
existence in the last two centuries before Christ, but that it 
was already an accomplished fact early in the third century. 

There is, however, another way of explaining the observed 
facts. Blass (Aussprache*, 34 ff.) had suggested before 
Kretschmer’s article appeared that the confusion between 
e and ἡ and between o and ὦ was due to an obscuring of 
the original qualitative distinction between the corresponding 
longs and shorts. The signs H and Ὁ were originally em- 
ployed to indicate open articulation, — not long quantity, — and 
there is in fact no reason to suppose that the Greeks ever tried 
to indicate quantitative differences in writing. We should 
therefore expect mistakes in spelling to reflect confusion in 
regard to the quality rather than the quantity of the vowels. 

There are two further reasons for believing that Blass 
drew the correct inference from the facts. In the first place, 
a stress accent fails to account satisfactorily for the numerous 
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spellings like ἑκξαμένου, πέντη, mpdrov, oixwvduou; for here 
we have, on Kretschmer’s theory, lengthening of unaccented 
and shortening of accented vowels. As far as the e vowels 
are concerned, it is true that a slight majority of the mis- 
spelled words show ἡ in the accented syllables and ε in the 
unaccented syllables, but the substitution of o for ὦ is some- 
what more common in accented than in unaccented syllables. 

In the second place, it can be shown that ε and ἡ had iden- 
tical quality at about the time in question. The evidence is 
fairly abundant and too well known to require citation in de- 
tail. It is generally agreed that in the fourth century before 
Christ ἡ represented an open ¢andeaclosee. By the mid- 
dle of the second century A.D., however, mistakes in spelling 
show that ἡ had become identical with ἐ, as it is in modern 
Greek, while ε had by that time become identical with az, 
which had developed into an open e. The several changes 
may be tabulated thus: 


opene close e i 
350 B.C. αἱ 7] € t 
150 A.D. αι,ε Nyt 


That is, between 350 B.c. and 150 A.D. ε and ἡ reversed their 
respective positions as far as quality is concerned. They 
must, then, have passed each other on the road — must have 
had identical quality at some intervening date. Now, since 
the sounds were farther apart at the close of the period than 
at its beginning, one may be inclined to believe that the 
crossing point belongs rather early in the interval. At any 
rate, there is no difficulty in placing it as early as 260 B.c., 
the date when the confusion between ε and ἡ is first attested 
in our documents. 

The case of the ὁ vowels is not quite parallel. In the fourth 
century B.c. the relationship between o and ὦ was similar to 
that between ε and ἡ, the shorter sound was the closer. In 
modern Greek the two symbols both represent an 9 sound of 
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medium openness; their value is identical. There seems to be 
no evidence aside from that before us that the qualitativeidentity 
is as ancient as the third century B.c.; but there is no difficulty 
in the way of such a conclusion, and we have seen that the mis- 
spellings of the papyri point more clearly to identity of qual- 
ity in the case of the 0 vowels than in the case of the ¢ vowels. 

We must infer from the evidence that the e and the o vowels 
had respectively identical or nearly identical quality before 
the middle of the third century B.c.1 Shall we follow May- 
ser, //.cc., in the conclusion that they had identical quantity 
also? It is illogical to assume a second cause for a phenom- 
enon if a known cause is sufficient, and besides ε and 7 can- 
not have been identical in quality and in quantity at one and 
the same time; for that would have amounted to complete 
identity: the two sounds would have fallen together and 
yielded the same result in Modern Greek, whereas they are 
still kept distinct in sound as well as in writing. We must, 
therefore, conclude that the quantitative distinction lasted 
until the qualitative identity had given way to a new differ- 
ence—the one, namely, which exists in Modern ‘Greek. 
Correctly interpreted, the misspellings of the Ptolemaic papyri 
testify to the persistence of quanhtitive distinctions, and, there- 
fore, to the persistence of the level stress of classical Greek. 

There is, then, no reason to doubt that Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus was speaking of the Greek of his own day when he 
wrote the passage beginning as follows (de Comp. Verb. pp. 
40 f., Usener-Radermacher): 


διαλέκτου μὲν οὖν μέλος ἑνὶ ἴται ὃ DX» ἔνῳ διὰ πέντε 
μὲν οὖν μέλος ἑνὶ μετρεῖται διαστήματι τῷ λεγομένῳ διὰ πέντε 
» A “ - 
ὡς ἔγγιστα, καὶ οὔτε ἐπιτείνεται πέρα τῶν τριῶν τόνων καὶ ἡμιτονίου ἐπὶ 
X 2EéN ἂ 8 φ' a , , , aos Ν ΄ 3 Ν “ 
τὸ ὀξὺ οὔτ᾽ ἀνίεται τοῦ χωρίου τούτου πλέον ἐπὶ τὸ βαρύ. οὐ μὴν ἅπασα 
, ε > ὦ , a an “\? 
λέξις ἡ καθ᾽ Ev μόριον λόγου ταττομένη ἐπὶ τῆς αὐτῆς λέγεται τάσεως, ἀλλ 
ε Ν 3 x “a > fal -“ a“ 
ἡ μὲν ἐπὶ τῆς ὀξείας, ἡ δ᾽ ἐπὶ τῆς βαρείας, ἡ δ᾽ ex ἀμφοῖν. τῶν δὲ ἀμφο- 
Ν Ν , > al ε Ν Ν , Ν , 
τέρας Tas τάσεις ἐχουσῶν at μὲν κατὰ μίαν συλλαβὴν συνεφθαρμένον 
ἔχουσι τῷ ὀξεῖ τὸ βαρύ, ἃς δὴ Ε λοῦμεν " at δὲ ἐν ἕτέ 
χ » ὀξεῖ τὸ βαρύ, as δὴ περισπωμένας καλοῦμεν " al δὲ ἐν ἑτέρᾳ TE 
Ἄ,. € Ν cal 
καὶ ἑτέρᾳ χωρὶς ἑκάτερον ἐφ᾽ ἑαυτοῦ τὴν οἰκείαν φυλάττον φύσιν. 
1 Kretschmer himself elsewhere (2 ηγζοζολτεγερ der κοινή, p. 7) infers from the 


confusion of ἡ with ε and a that the former was an open ¢ in the pronunciation. 
of certain speakers. 
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A clearer account of a pitch accent could scarcely be writ- 
ten; and Dionysius was no ordinary schoolmaster who might 
repeat an old theory that no longer represented the facts. 
His evidence for Greek is as unimpeachable as Abbott has 
shown Cicero’s to be for Latin. Greek certainly had a pitch 
accent as late as the Augustan age. 

2. And if Greek, so had Latin. The testimony of the 
Romans from Varro and Cicero up to the middle of the fourth 
century is unanimous on that point, and we can no longer 
explain it away, as Foster does, by supposing that they were 
““steeped”’ in a Greek theory which fitted neither Greek nor 
Latin in their day, but fitted Latin about as nearly as it did 
Greek. There was a pitch accent in the Greek of Cicero’s 
day, and Cicero was perfectly familiar with the sound of it. 
If he had not observed a similar intonation in Latin, his 
recommendation that oratorical delivery should be carefully 
though not excessively modulated would certainly not have 
been driven home by an appeal to word accent, as in the fol- 
lowing passage (Or. 58): 

In quo illud etiam notandum mihi videtur ad studium persequen- 
dae suavitatis in vocibus : ipsa enim natura, quasi modularetur homi- 
num orationem, in omni verbo posuit acutam vocem nec una plus 
nec a postrema syllaba citra tertiam ; quo magis naturam ducem ad 
aurium voluptatem sequatur industria.’ 


But, as is well known, the phenomena of syncope, vowel 
weakening, and iambic shortening, furnish equally strong evi- 
dence of a stress accent in Latin. Scholars have usually 
assumed that the two kinds of evidence were inconsistent 
with each other; 2.6. it has been thought that a stress accent 
strong enough to affect the vocalism of the language could 
not coexist with a pitch accent prominent enough to justify 
the remarks of the Romans on that subject. There seems, 
however, to be no reason for such an assumption. On the 


1 Frank (CQ. Iv, 35 f.) thinks that when Petronius (Sez. 59, 68) makes cer- 
tain slaves and freedmen recite Latin poetry in sing-song (camora voce) he is 
satirizing their Hellenic pronunciation of Latin. If he is right, it follows that 
Latin had a lesser range of pitch than Greek ; but the interpretation of the pas- 
sages is hardly certain enough to give them value as evidence. 
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contrary, the physiology of speech is such that a stressed 
syllable tends to have a higher pitch. For the only way to 
produce stress is to increase the force of the stream of breath 
passing between the vocal chords, and that will inevitably 
increase the tension of the chords and produce higher pitch, 
unless the tendency is counteracted by independent muscular 
adjustments. This may be done, and we do not mean to 
imply that greater stress and higher pitch always coincide. 
But that they do in a large measure is beyond question. The 
fact that the later Greek accent in general retained the posi- 
tion of the older accent is evidence that this was the case at 
some period in Greek. 

We need not shun the obvious inference; namely, that 
Latin was pronounced with a rise of pitch and an increase of 
stress upon the accented syllables. As to which of the two 
features was “ predominant’’ we have no means of judging. 
It is unnecessary to assume, as Abbott does (of. cz¢.), that the 
pitch element was relatively stronger in literary Latin and 
the stress element in colloquial Latin. That thesis must be 
established by other evidence if at all.” | 

3. Many scholars, including some who have believed ina 
pitch accent for Latin, have felt that the statements of the 
Romans in regard to the Latin circumflex represent a pedan- 
tic effort to force the facts of Latin accent into a Greek mould. 
Abbott, however (of. cz¢.), thinks that in some respects the 
rules they give are so unlike the Greek that they must have 
an independent basis in fact. 

In order to test the matter, let us assume that Latin had 
no circumflex, and then set ourselves the task of forming 
rules for an imaginary Latin circumflex that shall harmonize 
as nearly as may be with the Greek and violate as little as 
possible the facts of Latin accentuation. 

1 According to Vendryes, Recherches sur I’ Histoire et les Effets de  Intensite 
Initiale en Latin, p. 11, this matter has been worked out experimentally by L. 
Roudet in Za Parole, 11, 201, a periodical which is inaccessible to me. 

2 Since the Romans were not trained observers of phonetic phenomena, it is 
not strange that they failed to notice that the terminology which adequately 


described the Greek accent told only part of the truth about their own. On this 
point, see Frank, of. ε22. ᾿ ; : 
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(1) We must exclude the circumflex from the antepenult. 

(2) We must prescribe the circumflex for a penult long by 
nature, if the ultima is short; under other circumstances an 
accented penult must have the acute. 

- (3) We must exclude the circumflex from the ultima except 
in monosyllables and words which have suffered syncope of 
the original final syllable; ¢.g., 2//ic, nostras. 

(4) Long Latin monosyllables are, by our present hypothe- 
sis, all pronounced alike. They must therefore all be classed 
alike either as circumflex or as acute. The latter alternative 
would compel us to class a// monosyllables as acute. In 
order, therefore, to come as near as possible to the variety 
which exists in Greek, we call short monosyllables acute and 
long monosyllables circumflex. 

(5) As to syncopated words like z//ic, nostras, we note two 
facts. In their full original form (ἡ ες, etc.) they had long 
penult and short ultima. They also beara certain resemblance 
to Greek words whose ultima is the product of contraction. 
Both considerations lead us to prescribe the circumflex. 

It is, perhaps, not very likely that the Roman grammarians 
ever stated the problem to themselves in just this way. But 
neither is it likely that they and we have reached the same 
conclusions by chance. It is still less likely that nature had 
shaped the facts of the Latin language to just this degree of 
harmony with Greek. For we cannot assume that in this case 
like causes have yielded like results; it is perfectly clear that 
Greek and Latin accent have travelled different roads. To 
say nothing about the stress accent which Latin certainly 
possessed from prehistoric times, the “ three-syllable law”’ 
takes a form so different in the two languages that it is 
misleading to cover both with a single term. As Vendryes 
(Tratté d’ Accentuation Grecque, p. 258) has shown, it helps 
none at all to compare the Latin penultimate law with Aeolic 
barytonesis; for Aeolic accent, even more fully than Attic, 
depends upon the quantity of the ultima. 

It will not do for scholars to disregard the statements of 
competent ancient witnesses on points of fact. We must be- 
lieve Dionysius and Cicero when they tell us that they heard 
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a variation of pitch in spoken Greek and Latin, But, on the 
other hand, we are not bound to accept ancient evidence if it 
comes from men who.are less qualified to speak of the sub- 
ject concerned, especially if their statements are in themselves 
improbable, Apparently the rules for the Latin circumflex 
are a bit of mistaken pedantry. 
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IV. — Greek Literary Notices of Olympic Victor Monuments 
outside Olympia 


By WALTER WOODBURN HYDE 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


In a recent article I discussed the topographical location of 
the victor statues set up in the Altis at Olympia.’ The pres- 
ent paper gives a list of the monuments of various kinds dedi- 
cated to Olympic victors in other parts of the Greek world, 
which are known from notices in Greek writers and from 
inscriptions.? Like the statues in the Altis, these also range 
in date from the seventh century B.c. to the fourth century A.D. 
The list is arranged, so far as possible, in chronological se- 
quence, the authorities for the dates of the victories being 
given in the notes.® 

Victors with monuments of the seventh century B.c.: 

1. Chionis, of Sparta. Besides his statue by Myron and 


1 American Journal of Archaeology, XV1 (1912), no, 2. 

2 Sepulchral monuments are either entirely excluded or mentioned only inci- 
dentally. I find the tombs of nine Olympic victors recorded, 

8 Frequent references are made to the fcllowing works, which are thus abbre- 
viated: Rutgers = S. Judit Africani  Ολυμπιάδων ἀναγραφή, adiectis ceteris quae 
ex Olympionicarum fastis supersunt recensuit, commentario critico instruxit I. 
Rutgers, Leyden, 1862; the victor lists of Africanus (= Afr.) appear in Euse- 
bius, Chron., ed. A. Schoene, vol. 1, 193 f., Berlin, 1875; Foerster = H. Foerster, 
Die Sieger in den olympischen Spielen, Progr. des Gymnasiums zu Zwickau, 1801-- 
92; Oxyrh. Pap. = Oxyrhynchus Papyri, ed. Grenfell and Hunt, Part u, pp. 
222 ff., London, 1899, which contains lists of Olympic victors of Ols. 75-83, Rob- 
ert O. S. = C. Robert, “ Die Ordnung der olympischen Spiele und die Sieger der 
75-83 Olympiade,” Hermes, 1900, pp. 141 f.; Hyde = W. Hyde, De Olympionz. 
carum Statuis a Pausania commemoratis, Halle, 1903; Loewy = E. Lvuew , 
Inschriften griechischer Bildhauer, Leipzig, 1885; Preger = /nsertptiones Grae- 
cae metricae ex scriptoribus praeter anthologiam collectae, ed. Th. Preger, Leip- 
zig, 1891; Kaibel = Juscriptiones Graecae Siciliae et Ttaliae, ed. G. Kaibel, 
Berlin, 1890; Hitzig-Bluemner = Pausaniae Graectae Descriptio, ed. H. Hitzig 
et H. Bluemner, Berlin, 1896-1907 (vols. 1, 11, and first part of 111 have appeared) ; 
Frazer = Pausanias’s Description of Greece, ed. J. G. Breer vols. I-VI, London, 
1898. Other abbreviations will be readily understood. 

4 Chionis (= Charmis in Afr.), according to P. Ill, 14, 3, won seven victories, 
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tablet containing a list of his victories at Olympia mentioned 
by Pausanias (vl, 13, 2), the same writer records a similar 
tablet in Sparta near the royal tombs of the Agids, likewise 
set up by his townsmen (III, 14, 3). 

2. Cylon, of Athens.1 Pausanias mentions a bronze statue 
of this victor on the Athenian acropolis, which he says was 
erected in honor of his beauty and reputation as an Olympic 
victor (1, 28, 1). 

3. Hipposthenes, of Sparta. Pausanias records that a 
temple was dedicated to him in Sparta, where he received 
divine worship (11, 15, 7). 

Of the sixth century B.c. : 

4. Hetoemocles, son of preceding, of Sparta. Pausanias 
mentions his statue at Sparta (1, 13, 9). 


στάδιον (4) in Ols. 28-31 = B.C. 668-656 (1-4 = Afr.; 1 =P. Iv, 23, 4; 2= 
P. Iv, 23, 10; 3= PP. VIII, 39, 3); Séavdos (3) probably in Ols. 29-31 (see 
Rutgers, p. 11, ἢ. 4); cf. Rutgers, pp. 10-11; Foerster, nos. 39, 41-46; Hyde, 
no. 111. The Spartan tablet, like the monuments at Olympia, was doubtless set 
up long after the victory, about Ols. 77-78 (see Hyde, pp. 15 and 48). 

1 Cylon won δίαυλος (1) in Ol. 35 = 640 B.c. (Afr.); cf. Rutgers, p. 13, Foers- 
ter, no. 55. Cylon was the leader of the well-known conspiracy of 632 B.C, 
when he tried to make himself tyrant of Athens (Herod. v, 71; Thucyd. 1, 126, 
Plutarch, So/om, 12). Furtwangler, Ath. Mitt. v, 27, Anm, I, thinks this was not a 
monument set up to Cylon by the Athenians as Pausanias says, but a dedication 
of his family after his victory; Kuhnert, Neue Jahrbicher fiir Philologie, Supplbd. 
XIV, 278, agrees with Furtwangler, but thinks it was set up after Cylon’s death, 
and thinks it possible that the name of the conspirator became mixed with that 
of an Athenian of the same name, of later date. A. Schaefer, Arch. Zeit. XXIV, 
183, and Frazer, 11, 348, think the statue was an expiatory offering for the mas- 
sacre of Cylon’s companions on the Acropolis (Thucyd. 1, 134), set up in the 
time of Pericles, which would account for the “ beauty”’ of the statue. Loeschke, 
however, ἡ. 1712. IV, 295, Anm. 1, thinks Pausanias’ remark was called forth by 
the epigram on the statue; cf. Hitzig-Bluemner, I, 1, pp. 299-300. 

2 Hipposthenes’ six victories in πάλη are mentioned by P. Ill, 13,9. He won 
πάλη παίδων, Ol. 37 = 632 B.C. (P. V, 8, 9, and Afr.), πάλη ἀνδρῶν in Ols. 39-43 
= 624-608 B.c. (Afr.); cf. Rutgers, pp. 15-16; Foerster, nos. 60, 64, 66, 68, 71, 
73. It has been argued that the words of Pausanias show that Hipposthenes 
here was only in the character of Poseidon, whose epithet was twos; cf. Wide, 
Lakonische Kulte, pp. 38 f., Leipzig, 1893, and Hitzig-Bluemner, 1, 11, 792. 

3 Hetoemocles’ five victories in πάλη are mentioned by P. 111, 13,9. He must 
have won after his father’s victories, and so at the beginning of the sixth century; 
cf. Rutgers, pp. 109 and 130 (he conjectures the first victory was πάλη παίδων), 
Foerster, nos. 86-90. 


Lo Pe ie Ss 
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5. Arrhachion, of Phigaleia.1. Pausanias records a stone 
statue of archaic pose and effaced inscription erected to this 
victor in the market-place at Phigaleia (vu, 40, 1). 

6. Philippus, son of Butacides, of Croton.2 The Eges- 
taeans erected a shrine over his grave in their town and paid 
him divine honors on account of his beauty, in which he sur- 
passed all his contemporaries (Herod. v, 47; Eust., Homer’s 


714 πὶ, p. 383, 43). 
Of the fifth century B.c.: 


7. Astylus, of Croton. Besides mentioning his statue by 
Pythagoras of Rhegium at Olympia, Pausanias, in the same 
passage (VI, 13, I), mentions another in the temple of Laci- 
nian Hera near Croton, which his townsmen pulled down in 


1 Arrhachion (on various spellings of the name, cf. Rutgers, p. 19) won may- 
κράτιον (3) in Ols. 52-54 = 572-564 B.c. (3 = Afr. and P. vill, 40, 1; 1-2 = Ρ. 
Z.c. and Philostratus, @ Gymn. Arie, p. 272, ch. 21, ed. Jiithner, Leipzig, 1909). 
Cf. Rutgers, p. 19 and p. 20, n. 1; Foerster, nos. 98, 101, 103. This statue was 
one of the oldest Olympic victor statues and conformed in style to the “ Apollo ” 
type (z.¢. Apollo of Tenea, Thera, Orchomenus, etc.). Frazer, Iv, 391, says dur- 
ing his visit to Phigaleia in 1890, he saw a stone statue in the neighboring town 
of Pavlitza, whose pose and half-effaced inscription below the neck agreed with 
Pausanias’ description exactly, This statue will be published by the writer in the 
near future. 

2 Philippus won in an unknown contest. He accompanied Dorieus, the 
younger brother of King Cleomenes I, of Sparta, on his futile expedition to 
Sicily, and died there (Herod., v, 47). Cleomenes began to reign 519 B.c., and 
the expedition of the exiled Dorieus occurred about 510 B.c. So Foerster, no. 138, 
would date the victory of Philippus about Ol. 65 = 520 B.c.; cf. Rutgers, p. 156. 

8 Astylus (on variations of the name, see Rutgers, pp. 32 sq.) won victories in 
στάδιον and diavdos in three successive Ols. (P. VI, 13, 1), στάδιον in Ols. 73-75 = 
488-480 B.c. (1 = Afr. and Dionys. Hal, vill, 1; 2 = Afr. and Dionys, ΝΠ, 77; 
3 = Afr. and Dionys. 1x, 1, and Diod. Sic. x1, 1). So the victories in δίαυλος, 
I, 2, 3, must have been in the same Ols. The Oxyrh. Pap. also names Astylus 
as victor as ὁπλίτης in Ols. 75-76 = 480-476 B.c. So Grenfell and Hunt thought 
P. had mixed the victories in δέαυλος and ὁπλίτης; Robert, O.S. pp. 163 f., how- 
ever, supports P., and thinks Astylus won eight victories, the victories in δίαυλος 
and στάδιον all preceding Ol. 76, as other names appear here in the papyrus. 
Astylus, therefore, won three victories in Ol. 75, one in Ol. 76, and the other four 
in Ols. 73-74. Cf. Rutgers, pp. 32, 34-35; Foerster, nos, 176-177, 181-182, 187- 
188; Hyde, no. 110. Rutgers, p. 34, ἢ. 1, and Robert, O.S. Δ ἐν have shown that 
the tyrant named Hiero by Pausanias should be Gelo; cf. Hertzberg, Gesch. v. 
Hellas u. Rom,1,18t. Collignon, Hist. de da Sculpture grecque, 1, 409, thinks the 
Crotonian statue was also by Pythagoras, Pliny, 4... ΧΧΧΙΝ, 59, calls the statue 
of Astylus “ stadiodromos,” 
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anger at his calling himself a Syracusan to please the Sicilian 
tyrant. 

8. Euthymus, son of Astycles, of Locri Epizephyrii (S. 
Italy)! In addition to his statue by Pythagoras of Rhegium at 
Olympia mentioned by Pausanias (v1, 6, 4-6; cf., from him, 
Suidas, s.v. Εὔθυμος), whose inscribed base has been recov- 
ered (/uschr. v. Ol. n. 144 = Loewy, ἢ. 23 = Roehl, /uscript. 
Gr. antigutiss., n. 388), we know of another statue by the same 
sculptor, which was set up in Locri (see Callimachus [ = ed. 
Schneider, 11, 579, frag. 399] in Pliny, H.M. vu, 152). 

9. Theagenes, son of Timosthenes, of Thasos.? Besides 
mentioning his statue at Olympia (v1, 11, 2), Pausanias says 
he knows of many other places in Greece and elsewhere 
where images of this victor were set up (VI, II, 9), and re- 
cords one at Thasos (vl, 11, 6 sq.), to which the Thasians 
sacrifice as to a god (cf. also Athenagoras, Supplic. pro Chris- 
tiants, 14, p. 62, ed. Otto). 

10. Ladas, of Sparta. Two fourth-century epigrams (Az- 


1 Euthymus won πύξ (3) in Ols. 74, 76-77 = 484, 476-472 B.c. (1 =P. VI, 
6, 5; 2 and 3=P. vi, 6, 6 and Oxyrh. Pap.) Cf. Rutgers, pp. 34, 38, 41; 
Foerster, nos. 185, 195, 207; Robert, O.S. pp. 167, 184; Hyde, no. 56. Ac- 
cording to the statement of Callimachus, both statues were struck by lightning at 
the same time. Other writers tell wondrous tales of this famous boxer: Strabo, 
VI, 255, Aelian, VIII, 18, and Paus. v1, 6, 7-11; cf. Curtius, on the inscribed base 
found at Olympia, Arch. Zett., XXXVI, n. 127. On the legend of his statue see 
Euseb. Praep. evang. V, 34, 7 (a similar story to that of Theagenes, no. 9, note). 
C. Waldstein (_7./7..S. 1880, p. 190, and 1881, p. 344) discusses other later statues, 
going back to that of Euthymus; cf. von Urlichs, Archaeologische Analekten 
(1885), Ρ. 9. 

2 Theagenes won πύξ in Ol. 75 = 480 B.c. (P. vi, 6, 5, Oxyrh. Pap.) and 
παγκράτιον in Ol. 76 = 476 B.c. (P. VI, 11, 4, Oxyrh. Pap.); he was twice 
περιοδονίκης, 1.6. winner in all four great Greek games, and won many victories 
elsewhere, carrying off 1400 crowns, according to P. VI, 11, 5 (1200, according 
to Plut. Praec. reipub. ger. 15, Ὁ. 811 Ὁ). Cf. Rutgers, pp. 36, 38; Foerster, 
nos. 191, 196; Hyde, no. 104. Dio Chrys. Ova¢. xxxI, p. 340 M, wrongly men- 
tions three Olympic victories. The story told by P. (vi, 11, 6) about his statue at 
Thasos being scourged and falling on his enemy is told at greater length by Dio 
Chrys. (/.c.) and is mentioned by Euseb. Praep. evang. V, 34, 7. Lucian, Deor. 
conc, 12, mentions that this statue cured fevers, like the statue of Polydamas at 
Olympia. Studniczka (Ber. d. K. Saechs. Gesell. d. Wissen., phil. hist. Cl. 1900, 
p- 330) argues that these statues were erected to honor the hero and not the victor. 

3 Ladas won δόλιχος ? Ol. 76 = 476 (Robert, O.S. p. 165, because of an older 
dating for Myron, 480-444 B.Cc., necessitated by Oxyrh. Pap., see pp. 172, 176; 
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thol. Palatina, App. Plan., nos. 53 and 54) celebrate the fleet- 
ness of Ladas, who is often mentioned by Greek and Roman 
writers as the swiftest runner of his time. The second names 


Myron of Eleutherae as the statuary of a bronze statue of 


Ladas. Pausanias mentions a statue of the same victor in the 
temple οὗ Apollo Lycius in Argos (11, 19, 7). Whether this 
latter statue is identical with the one mentioned in the 
epigram cannot be finally determined. (Cf. Furtwangler, 
Metsterwerke, 379 Anm., who is against the identification.) 
Pausanias: also mentions a stadium of Ladas between Manti- 
nea and Orchomenos, where he practiced running (vm, 12, 5), 
and his grave, between Belemina and Sparta (111, 21, 1). 

11. Callas, son of Didymias, of Athens! Apart from his 
statue at Olympia, made by the Athenian “ painter” Micon, 
mentioned by Pausanias (v1, 6, 1), there was a dedication to 
him at Athens, as we learn from the preserved inscription, 


Foerster, no. 249, has given ? Ol. ὃς = 440, on basis of the earlier dating of 
Myron, 460-420 B.C., ¢.g. Brunn, Gesch. d, gr, Kuenstler, 1, 142, Bergk, Poet. Lyr. 


Gr. ill, 473, and cf. Rutgers, p. 107). 


Foerster wrongly assumes that the statue by Myron stood in Olympia. Against 
this view cf. Furtwangler (A/etsterwerke, p, 379 Anm. 5); Kalkmann (/ahré. 1895, 
p- 56, and 1896, p. 197); Studniczka (article cited in note on Theagenes preced- 
ing, p. 336); Brunn (Sitzungsberichte.d, bayr. Akad. d. Wiss., philos. philolog. Cl. 


-1880, pp. 474 f.). Benndorf (De Anthol, Gr. epigram. 15 Anm., 1) thought it more 


probable that the statue stood formerly at Olympia, but in the time of Pausanias 
was in Rome. Thus it is best to assume two statues, the one in Argos not by 
Myron. Brunn (of. εἶ. 1888, p. 475) showed that Ladas was a Spartan because 
of P. 111, 21, 1 and Vill, 12, 5; Benndorf (of. ci¢.) thought he was an Argive. 
Kuhnert ( Jahrd. 7. Phil. Supplbd. xiv, 269 Anm. 13) argued that the Argive statue 
was set up by the Argive state, an improbable assumption if Ladas were a Spar- 
tan. A different Ladas is the runner from Aegium, mentioned by P. x, 23, 14. 

1 Callias won παγκράτιον in Ol. 77 = 472 B.C. (P. V, 9,3). He was περιο- 
dovixns (C.J.A. 419). Cf. Foerster, no. 208; Rutgers, p. 41; Hyde, no. 50. 
Pseudo-Andoc., contra Alcib, 32, mentions the ostracism of Callias. The painter 
Micon is mentioned by Pliny (77.4. xxxiv, 88) as a sculptor of athlete statues, 
and is also known from an inscription (0. 1.4. 418; cf. Loewy, no. 42). Three 
other Athenian victors named Callias are known: Callias, son of Phaenippus, won 
κέλητι Ol. 54 = 564 B.C.; cf. Foerster, no, 104; Rutgers, p. 21; Callias, son of 
Hipponicus, grandson of preceding, won τεθρίππῳ (3) in ? Ol. 74, 83, 84 = 484 
448, 444 B.C.; cf. Foerster, 186a, 242, 247; Rutgers, p. 142; Callias (mentioned 
by Polyb. xxviii, 16) won παγκράτιον in second century B.c.; cf. Foerster, under 
no. 208. 
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containing a catalogue of his thirteen victories at Olympia 
and elsewhere (C./.A. 419). 

12. Diagoras, son of Damagetus, of Rhodes.! In addition 
to his statue at Olympia by Callicles, the son of Theocosmus, 
of Megara, mentioned as standing amid the group of statues of 
his sons and grandsons by Pausanias (vI, 7, 1, 2; cf. Aristotle, 
fr. 264, and Apollas, fr. 7 = 11.1.6. τι, 183 f.), of which the 
renewed inscribed base has been found (see /uschr. v. Ol., no. 
151), we learn from Gorgon, the scholiast on Pindar, O/. 7 
(= Gorgon, frag. 3 = /.4.G. Iv, 410), that this ode, which 
celebrated the victory of Diagoras, was attached in golden 
letters to the walls of the temple of Athena at Lindus. 

13. Ασίας (or Hagias), of Pharsalus.2 A series of nine 
marble statues set up by Daochus of Pharsalus in honor of 
his ancestors who had won in various athletic contests, was 
discovered by the French excavators at Delphi in 1894 (see 
Homolle, Gaz. des Beaux-Arts, xt (1894), 3d ser. pp. 452 sq.; 
Bull. de Corr. hell. Xx1 (1897), pp. 598 sq.; 2614. xxut (1899), 
pp. 421-485). Erich Preuner (see Ezz delphisches Wethge- 
schenk, Leipzig, 1900) found the same metrical inscription 
on the base of the statue of Agias, the best preserved of the 


1 Diagoras won πύξ in Ol. 79 = 464 8.6. (schol. to Pindar, O2. 7 and Oxyrh. 
Pap.). He was περιοδονίκης, and his other victories are mentioned by Pindar 
and the scholiast to the ode cited. On Diagoras, see von Gelder, Geschichte des 
alten khodos, p, 435; on Callicles, see Robert, O..S, pp. 194 sq. - Cf. Rutgers, 
p- 43; Foerster, no, 220; Robert, O.S. p. 191; Hyde, no. 59. 

2 Agias was περιοδονίκης. The date of his victory in the παγκράτιον at Olym- 
pia cannot be determined exactly. Though the dedication of Daochus occurred 
in the latter half of the fourth century, the time of Lysippus (Preuner = between 
339-331 B.C., op. cit. p. 12, while Homolle dates it more closely between 338-334 
B.C., Bull, de Corr. hell. XX111, 440), the victory of Agias fell over a century earlier. 
Homolle proposed 428 8.6. as the floruit of Agias, but gave no date for his victory 
at Olympia; Preuner (p. 17) sets the victory “before the middle of the fifth 
century”; K. K. Smith (Class. Phil. 1910, 169-174) has proposed Ol. 80 = 460 
B.C., which is the only lacuna for παγκράτιον in the Oxyrh. Pap. ; however, Rob- 
ert (O.S. p. 183) has placed Timodemus in this place. Smith’s dating would 
maintain Christ’s date for the second Nemean ode of Pindar, which otherwise 
would have to be dated before 480 or after 448 B.c. 

As to whether the Delphi statue of Agias is a replica of an original bronze, or 
the actual work of Lysippus in marble, cf. Hyde, “ Lysippus as a Worker in Mar- 
ble,” 4.7.4. XI (1907), 413 sq. 
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group, in the travelling journal of Stackelberg (see Pharsa/os, 
p. 28), who had copied it in the early part of the nineteenth 
century from a base in Pharsalus which has since disappeared, 
the latter inscription containing the additional words that 
Lysippus of Sicyon was the sculptor. Both inscriptions 
mention the victories of Agias at Olympia and elsewhere. 
Thus we know of two statues of Agias, one at Delphi, the 
other at Pharsalus, and both presumably by Lysippus. 
Preuner also thinks a third statue was set up at Olympia 
also. 

14. Cheimon, of Argos.1 In mentioning the statue of 
Cheimon at Olympia by the sculptor Naucydes of Argos, 
Pausanias in the same passage (vI, 9, 3), records another 
which stood formerly in Argos but was later removed to the 
temple of Peace at Rome. 

15. Leon, son of Anticleidas (or Antalcidas), of Sparta.” 
Two fragments of Polemon (frag. 19 = Schol. on Eurip. 7p. 
230; frag. 22 = F.H.G. πὶ, 122 = Preger, no. 128 = Bergk, 
Poet. Lyr. Gr. 1, 40 n.) mention a statue of Leon, which 
may have stood in Olympia or elsewhere. Foerster without 
sufficient reason assumes it was in Olympia. 


1 Cheimon won πάλη in Ol. 83 = 448 ΒΟ, (Oxyrh. Pap.: cf. Robert, O.S. pp. 
171 and 191; Hyde, no. 88). Foerster, no. 285, had proposed ? Ol. 94 = 404 8.6, 
on the basis of the older dating of Naucydes = 423-390 B.c. (see Robert, Arch. 
Marchen, 1886, p. 107). Kalkmann (Pausanias der Perieget, Berlin, 1886, p. 
192, Anm. 1) thought the statue at Olympia and the one at Rome were identical ; 
Gurlitt (Veber Pausanias, Graz, 1890, pp. 374 and 423, Anm, 38a) has shown 
the assumption is unfounded. 

The temple of Peace was built by Vespasian (A.D. 70-75), east of the Forum 
Augusti. Pliny (47.4. xxiv, 84 and cf. ΧΧΧΥῚ, 102) says it was full of works of 
art; Josephus (Be//. Jud. vu, 5, 7) also describes it. 

2 Leon, according to Eust. on Hom, //. 1, 851 (= p. 361, 10) won τεθρίππῳ 
in Ol. 85 = 440 B.c. This date is followed by Schubart, “ Pausanias und seine 
Anklager,” Fleckeisen’s Jahrb. 1884, 99, and Preger. He won in Ol. 89 = 424 
B.C., according to Polemon (frag. 19), the date followed by Foerster no. 264 and 
264N. Foerster places Arcesilaus of Sparta (= no. 250) as victor in τεθρίππῳ in 
? ΟἹ. 85; Hyde (no. 13) places Arcesilaus either Ol. 86 or Ol. 87, leaving Ol. ὃς 
free for Leon. Rutgers does not list Leon’s victory. 

Polemon (frag. 22) calls Leon the “ father of Anticleidas”; Preger supposes 
the “son of Anticleidas,”’ so that Leon won with his father’s chariot. Bergk, 
Poet. Lyr. Gr. Wl, 40 n. changed the name to Antalcidas. 
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16. Eubotas (or Eubatas or Eubatos), of Cyrene! Besides 
his statue in Olympia recorded by Pausanias (v1, 8, 3), we 
learn of another statue set Mis in Cyrene by his wife for his 
devotion (Ael. x, 2). 

17. Promachus, son of Dryon; of Pellene (Achaia).2 Pau- 
sanias not only mentions a bronze statue of Promachus at 
Olympia (v1, 8, 5-6), but also records one of stone dedicated 
likewise by his townsmen in the old gymnasium sit Pellene 
(vu, 27, 5). | 

Of the fifth or fourth centuries B.c.: 

18. An unknown victor, of Argos (or? Tegea).2 Aristotle 
mentions an inscription from a statue of an Olympic victor in 
two passages of his Rhetoric (1, 7, p. 1365 a [Bekker] and 1, 
9, p. 1367b). This epigram was repeated by Aristophanes 
of Byzantium (apud Eust. Odys. xIv, 350 =p. 1761, 25), 
who wrongly ascribed it to Simonides (see Kaibel, “ Quaest. 
Simonideae,” Rhein. Mus. xxvii (1873), p. 452); cf. Bergk, 
frag. 163 (Simonides) in Poet. Lyr. Gr. 1, 503 and restored 
504 Anm., and Preger, 7c. Where the statue stood cannot 
be determined. 

Of the fourth century 8.6. : 

19. Cynisca, daughter of Archidamus I, of Sparta.* Pau- 


1 Eubotas (on the name cf. Hitzig-Bluemner, 11, 11, 573-574) won στάδιον in 
Ol. 93 = 408 B.c. (Afr.; Interpol. Xen. He//. 1, 2, 1; Diodorus, x11, 68, 1) and 
τεθρίππῳ in Ol. 104 = 364 B.C. (P. νι, 8, 3; cf. vI, 4, 2). Cf. Rutgers, pp. 55 
and 62; Foerster, no. 277, 350; Hyde, no. 75. Pausanias (vI, 8, 3) says his 
Olympia statue was made before his victory. Ol. 104 was a non-Olympiad. See 
note on no, 25 below. 

2 Promachus won παγκράτιον in Ol. 94 = 404 B.C. (see Rutgers, p. 56, ἢ. 4, 
who gives this date on basis of P, vil, 27, 6, and Philostr. de Gymn. p. 272, ch. 
22). Cf. Foerster, 286; Hyde, no. 81. 

3 He won in an unknown contest, either in the fifth or the fourth century 
(Preger, no. 144, on basis of the epigram). Cf. Foerster, no. 293 a; Rutgers, 
Ρ. 157. Foerster, in another place, no. 159, wrongly refers this same epigram (which 
he there ascribes to Simonides) to another unknown victor of Argos who won 
sometime between Ols. 65-76 = 527-476 B.C., the dates of Simonides’ sojourn in 
Greece (cf. K. Sittl, Gesch. d. griech. Litt, (1884-1887), 111, 59). Itcan, a 
refer to but one victor. 

# Cynisca won τεθρίππῳ (2) in ? Ol. 96 and ? 97 = 396 or 392 8.6. (see Hyde, 
no. 7, on basis of Robert, O.S. p. 195). Foerster, nos. 326 and 333, proposed 
? Ol. 100 and ? 101 = 380 and 376 B.c. on basis of the inscription found at Olym- 
pia (/uschr. v. Ol. 169; Loewy, no. 99 and p. xx1). Cf. Rutgers, pp. 143-144. 
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sanias, before mentioning the monumental group at Olympia 
by Apelleas of Megara, consisting of the statues of Cynisca 
and her charioteer standing beside a huge bronze chariot and 
horses (v1, 1, 6), and the small bronze chariot by the same 
sculptor set up in her ‘honor in the vestibule of the temple of 
Zeus (v, 12, 5 and see J/uschr. v. Ol. no. 634 from its base), 
records that there was a shrine in Sparta near the youths’ 
exercise ground erected to the heroine Cynisca (1, 15, 1). 
This latter dedication, therefore, was not properly a victor 
monument. 

20. Archias, son of Eucles, of Hybla.! An epigram in the 
Greek anthology (App. 372; also Pollux, Iv, 92) speaks of a 
statue of this victor in Delphi. 

21. Philocrates, son of Antiphon, of Athens (deme of 
Crioa).? An inscribed base of his statue has been found in 
Athens (C./.A. 1303). 

22. Phorystas, son of Thriax, of ? Tanagra.? The inscribed 
base of his statue, giving Caphisias of Boeotia as the sculptor, 
has been found at Tanagra (C./.G. 1582, 1562 = Kaibel, Z7- 
gram. Gr. ex lapidibus conlecta, Berlin, 1878, no. 938 = Loewy, 
no. 119 = Collitz und Bechtel, Samml. d. gr. Dialekt-Inschr., 
Gottingen, 1883-1890, no. 945). 

Of the fourth or third centuries B.c. : 

23. Aristophon, son of Lysinus, of Athens.* Besides his 
statue at Olympia, set up at the cost of the Athenian people, 
mentioned by Pausanias (v1, 13, 11; cf. v1, 14, 1), we have the 


For the date of Apelleas, see Pauly-Wissowa, I, p. 2686. Pausanias (111, 8, 1) says 
that Cynisca was the first Greek woman to train horses and win a prize at Olympia. 

1 Archias won as κῆρυξ in three successive Olympiads (Pollux. Iv, 92; the 
epigram says ὃς τρὶς ἐκήρυξεν). Foerster, nos. 351, 356, 361, proposes Ols. 
104-106 = 364-356 B.C. (see under no, 351). Cf. Rutgers, p. 153. 

2 Philocrates won συνώριδι sometime about the middle of the fourth century 
(see KGhler on the inscription). Foerster, no. 365, proposes ? Ol. 107 = 352 B.c. 

8 Phorystas won as κῆρυξ sometime toward the end of the fourth century, z.¢. 
the time of the artist Caphisias (see Loewy, on the inscription). Foerster, no. 
405, proposes ? Ol. 117 = 312 B.C, 

1 Aristophon won παγκράτιον sometime between Ols. 115-130 = 320-260 B.c. 
(from date of inscription from base of his statue at Olympia; see /zschr. v. Οἱ, 
no. 169. Cf. Hyde, no. 123 and p. 51). Foerster, no. 758 (following Rutgers, 
p- 122), had left the victory undated. 
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inscription from the base of another set up on the Acropolis 
at Athens (C./.A. 1, 1475). 

Of the third century B.c. : 

24. Attalus, father of King Attalus(Strabo, xu, 4, 2), of Per- 
gamum.! The inscribed base of his great victor monument, 
erected by Epigonus, has been found at Pergamum (see 
Inschr. v. Pergamum, ed. Fraenkel, Bd. 1, nos. 10-12, Berlin, 
1890; cf. Loewy, no. 157). 

Of the second century B.c. 

None. 

Of the first century B.c. 

None. 

Of the first century A.D. 

25. Xenodamus, of Anticyra (Phocis).2 Pausanias men- 
tions a bronze statue of this victor in the old gymnasium at 
Anticyra (xX, 36, 9). 


1 Attalus won πώλων ἅρματι sometime during the reign of his older brother, 
Philetaerus, founder of the Attalid dynasty; 2.6. between Ols. 124-129 = 284- 
264 B.C. (see Foerster, no. 436). An epigram of the philosopher Arcesilaus, of 
Pitane (mentioned by Foerster), celebrating the chariot race of this Attalus, is 
preserved in Diog. Laert. Iv, 6, 30; cf. Fraenkel on the inscription no, Io. 

2 Xenodamus won παγκράτιον in Ol. 211 = 67 A.D. (P. Χ, 36,9). 6. Hirsch- 
feld (Arch. Zeit. XL [1882], 110) objected to the statement of Pausanias, in this 
passage, that “this was the only Olympiad omitted in the Elean register,” because 
of its inconsistency with other passages which state that in the 8th Ol. (VI, 22, 2), 
34th (VI, 22, 2), and 104th (VI, 22, 3; VI, 4, 2; cf. vI, 8, 3, 2.6. Eubotas won 
τεθρίππῳ), the games were celebrated by intruders and not by the Eleans them- 
selves, and hence these Olympiads were regarded as invalid and were not 
entered in the Elean registers. However, the case of Ol. 211 was different; it 
was doubtless celebrated by the Eleans themselves, and its validity was not ques- 
tioned, but was either never entered in the register, or, if entered, later struck 
out. Afr. (and cf, Philostr. vit, 4p. Tyan. 5,7) gives the reason for its omission. 
He says the celebration of the 211th Ol., which should have fallen 65 A.D., was 
deferred two years to favor the emperor Nero, who, in 67, received prizes in six” 
events. The Eleans, later being ashamed of having thus favored the tyrant, 
probably removed Ol. 211 from the register after his death. Perhaps for the 
same reason, statues of victors of that Olympiad were not set up at Olympia, 
which would explain why that of Xenodamus was set up in his home city, where 
Pausanias saw it and read the inscription. Not finding his name in the Elean 
register, he would reason that this victory occurred in the disgraced Ol. 211. 
Cf. Schubart, ‘‘ Pausanias und seine Anklager,” Fleckeisen’s Jahrbuch, 1883, 4723 
Brunn, zézd. 1884, 24; Frazer, v, 454-455; Foerster, no. 641, and see under 
no. 638; Rutgers, pp. 88-89. 
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25a. Titus Flavius Artemidorus, son of Artemidorus, of 
Adana (Cilicia).1_ The inscribed marble tablet from the base 
of the statue which this victor erected in Naples in honor of 
his father Artemidorus, son of Athenodorus, is preserved. 
It contains a list of his own many victories in παγκράτιον and 
πάλη in games held in Greece, Italy, Asia Minor, and Egypt. 
Though the statue was erected to his father, the long inscrip- 
tion shows it was intended quite as much to celebrate his own 
athletic prowess. See C./.G. no, 5806, and Kaibel, no. 746. 

26. Titus Flavius Metrobius, son of Demetrius, of Iasus 
(Caria).2_ The inscribed base of his statue has been found in 
Iasus (C./.G. no. 2682). 

27. Serapion, of Alexandria. Pausanias mentions two 
statues of this victor, standing on either side of the entrance 
to the gymnasium in Elis known as the Maltho. He says they 
were erected by the Eleans in gratitude for the bestowal of 
corn in a time of famine (VI, 23, 6). 

Of the second century A.D. : 

28. Marcus Aurelius Demetrius, of Alexandria.* His son, 


1T, Flavius Artemidorus won παγκράτιον (2). He was also περιοδονίκης. 
The “ Magna Capitolia,” in which he was victor, were instituted by Domitian in 
86 A.D.; Foerster proposes ?Ols. 215 and 216 = 81-85 A.D. for the two victo- 
ries ; see nos. 657, 661. 

2T. Flavius Metrobius won δόλιχος, first of his countrymen, in Ol, 217 = 
89 A.D. (from the inscription ; cf. Boeckh on the inscription and Rutgers, p. ΟἹ, 
n. 2). Foerster, no. 665. He was also περιοδονίκης. 

8 Serapion won πύξ παίδων in Ol. 217 = 89 A.D. (P. VI, 23,6). Cf. Foerster, 
no. 667; Rutgers, p. 91, n. 3, who doubts whether Serapion was an Olympic 
victor, though Pausanias says so. 

This Serapion is not to be confounded with another Serapion of Alexandria, 
who won στάδιον in Ol, 204 = 37 A.D. (Afr.). The latter is probably the same 
Serapion whom Pausanias (Vv, 21, 18) says came to the games in Ol, 201 = 25 A.D. 
to enter the παγκράτιον, but ran away the day before the contest and was fined 
for cowardice. Cf. Foerster, no. 620 and Rutgers, p. 86. 

Serapion, of Magnesia ad Sipylum, victor in an unknown contest and date, 
known from an inscription (C./.G. 2933) from Tralles, is a different person; cf. 
Foerster, no. 824; Rutgers, p. 156. 

4 Μ, Aurelius Demetrius won παγκράτιον sometime before his son’s victory in 
the same contest (Ol. 240 = 181 A.D., as we learn from the above-mentioned 
inscription; cf. Rutgers, p. 96; Foerster, no. 719). Foerster, no. 682, therefore 
proposes ?Ol. 225 = 121 A.D. for the father’s victory; cf. Rutgers, p. 122. Both 
father and son were περιοδονῖκαι. The father was called ὁ παράδοξο. 
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M. Aurelius Asclepiades, dedicated a statue to him in Rome, 
the inscription from the base of which is preserved (C./.G. 
nos. 5912-5914, and Kaibel, nos. 1102-1104). 

29. Unknown victor, from Magnesia ad Sipylum (Lydia)! 
His statue in Magnesia is known from its preserved inscribed 
base (see Bull. de Corr. hell. x1 (1887), pp. 80 sq.). 

30. Cranaus or Granianus, of Sicyon.2 Pausanias men- 
tions a bronze statue of this victor in the precincts of the 
temple of Asclepius, on the hill of Titane, near Sicyon 
(11, 11, 8). 

31. Zitus Aelius Aurelius Apollonius, of Tarsus.2 A 
statue of this victor stood in Athens, as we learn from its 
preserved inscribed base (C./.A. 120). 

32. Mnasibulus, of Elatea (Phocis).4 His fellow citizens 
erected a bronze statue in honor of his repelling the robber 
horde of Costoboci, who overran Greece in Pausanias’ day 
(x, 34, 5). The statue stood in ‘“ Runner ”’ street. 

Of the third century 4.D.: 

33. Aurelius Toalius, of ὃ Oenoanda (Cilicia).6 The in- 
scribed base of his statue has been found in Oenoanda (Bul. 
de Corr. hell. x (1886), pp. 216 sq.). 


1 This victor won πάλη παίδων, first of his countrymen, in Ol. 229 = 137 A.D. 
(date from the inscription; cf. Foerster, no. 691). 

2Cranaus won στάδιον in Ol. 231 = 145 A.D. (Afr.) and πένταθλον (2), 
δίαυλος (1), and as ὁπλίτης (1), according to Pausanias (1, 11, 8), but in unknown 
Olympiads. Cf. Foerster, nos. 697, 702-703, 707-708 (dating the four last victo- 
ries in ? Ols. 232-233 = 149-153 A.D.). 

Most writers have identised the Granianus of Pausanias with Cranaus of 
Africanus, as both are from Sicyon. Cf. Rutgers, p. 94 and ἢ. 1. Kalkmann, 
op. cit. p. 74, Anm. 6, however, is against the identification. 

3 Τὶ Aelius Aurelius Apollonius won as κῆρυξ during the reign of Antoninus 
Pius = 138-161 A.D. (cf. Dittenberger on the inscription). Foerster, no. 700 
proposes ? Ol. 231 = 145 A.D. He was περιοδονίκης. 

* Mnasibulus won στάδιον in Ol. 235 = 161 A.D. (Afr. and P. x, 34, 5), and as 
ὁπλίτης in Ol. 235 (P. X. 34, 5). He was περιοδονίκης in both events; cf. Foers- 
ter, nos. 712-713 ; Rutgers, p.95. His son of the same name had a statue in the 
temple of Athena Cranaea at Elatea whose marble inscribed plate has been 
recovered ; see Bull. de Corr. hell. x1 (1887), p. 342 sq. 

5 Aurelius Toalius won ἢ παγκράτιον in the time of Alexander Severus = 222- 
235 A.D. (see Holleaux and Paris on the inscription). Foerster, nos. 735-736 
proposes ?Ols, 251-252 = 225-229 A.D. 


OE Ὁ» υνναοι πε π πὰ τ ν.. 
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34. Aurelius Metrodorus, of Cyzicus.1. The inscribed base 
of his statue was found in Cyzicus and is now in Constanti- 
nople (C./.G. 3676). 

35. Valerius Eclectus, of Sinope. Besides his monument 
at Olympia, erected immediately after 261 A.p. (cf. recovered 
inscription from its base, /uschr. v. Ol. nos. 242-243), we know 
from an inscription of another monument dedicated to him in 
Athens some time between 253-257 a.p. (C./.A. Il, 129). 

Of the fourth century A.D. : 

36. Claudius Rufus (also called Apollonius the Pisan), 
son of Claudius Apollonius, of Smyrna. We learn from an 
inscription that his statue stood in the council chamber of the 
Guild of Athletes of Hercules at Rome (C./.G. no. 5910 = 
Kaibel, no. 1107). 

37. Philumenus, of Philadelphia (Lydia).4 The closing 
verse of an inscription belonging to the base of his statue is 
preserved in Panodorus (in Cramer, Anecd. Paris. τι, p. 155, 
17 = Preger, no. 133). Where the statue stood cannot be 
determined. 


Of unknown dates: 

38. Aenetus, of? Amyclae.® Pausanias mentions the por- 
trait statue of this victor at Amyclae (10, 18, 7). 

39. LVicocles, of Acriae (Laconia).6 Pausanias mentions a 


1 Aurelius Metrodorus won παγκράτιον about the time of Alexander Severus 
(see Boeckh, on the inscription). Foerster, no. 737, proposes ? Ol. 253 = 233 A.D. 

2 Valerius Eclectus won as κῆρυξ (4) in Ols. 256, 258-260 = 245, 253, 257, 
261 A.D. (see inscription). Cf. Foerster, nos. 741-744. He was περιοδονίκης (3) 
= τρισπερίοδος, and won 80 crowns in various games. __ 

ὃ Claudius Rufus won πάλη or πύξ or παγκράτιον near the beginning of 
the fourth century A.D. (see Kaibel on the inscription, p. 299). Cf. Foerster, 
nos. 748-749, and Rutgers, p. 154. He was twice περιοδονίκης. 

* Philumenus won ? πάλη, according to Rutgers, p. 98, n. 3, either in Ol. 288 = 
373 A.D., or “certe non multo prius” (on basis of the passage in Panodorus). 
He is also mentioned in a Roman inscription, given by Rutgers, 747d, Cf. Foerster, 
no. 750. 

5 Aenetus was victor in πένταθλον, Cf. Rutgers, p. 112; Foerster, no 754» 
who wrongly gives the contest as πύξ, 

® Nicocles, according to Pausanias, /oc, ci#., won five prizes in running (δρόμος) 
in two Olympiads, Foerster, nos. 788-792, explains these words by arranging 
victories in δίαυλος, δόλιχος, and as ὁπλίτης in one Olympiad, and two of these 
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monument (μνῆμα) erected in his honor at Acriae between 
the gymnasium and sea-wall (11, 22,5). 

40. Aegistratus, son of Polycreon, of Lindus (Rhodes). 
A statue of this victor was set up at Lindus, as we learn 
from the preserved inscription on its base (C./.G. no. 2527). 

41. An unknown victor, of ὃ Delphi? The inscribed base 
of his statue, with remains of the dedication, was found at 
Delphi (C./.G. 1715). 


In conclusion, then, I have found from the literary sources 
examined that there are forty-one Olympic victors, to whom 
a total of forty-four monuments were erected outside of 
Olympia. These monuments were of various kinds, there 
being one inscribed tablet, one Pindaric ode engrossed on a 
temple wall, three temples or shrines, thirty-five statues (one 
of them iconic), and four dedications not further described. 
Thus the bulk of these monuments, as of those at Olympia, 
consisted of statues. Of the twenty-six monuments erected 
in the pre-Christian centuries, two were dedicated in the 
seventh, three in the sixth, twelve in the fifth,* one in the fifth 
or fourth, six in the fourth,5 one in the fourth or third, and 
one in the third; there is no record of a dedication in the 
second and first. Of the fourteen erected in the post-Christian 
centuries, four belong to the first, five to the second, three to 
the third, and two to the fourth. There are also monuments 
of four other victors, whose dates cannot be determined. 
Thus, we find that the greatest number of dedications was 
made in the fifth century B.c., as was the case in regard to 
those at Olympia. Ten of these victors also had monuments 


contests in the next. Cf. Rutgers, pp. 105-106 and 107 and 126. Lebas (fev. 
Archéol. τι, 220) connects a restored inscription with this victor. 

1 Aegistratus won πάλη παίδων; cf. Foerster, no. 806; Rutgers, pp. 128-129. 

2 He won in an unknown contest and was three times περιοδονίκης, gaining 
35 crowns at various games. Cf. Foerster, nos, 825-827. 

8 Three victors, Ladas, no. 10, Agias, no. 13, and Serapion, no. 27, had two 
statues each. 

4 Including the tablet of Chionis at Sparta, a victor of the seventh century. 

5 Including the two Lysippean statues of Agias, a victor of the fifth century. 

6 Of the 192 monuments referred to 187 victors mentioned by Pausanias in his 
victor periegesis at Olympia, only 153, belonging to 148 victors, can be exactly or 
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at Olympia. The total number of Olympic victor monuments, 
therefore, at Olympia and elsewhere of which we have record 
amounts to two hundred and ninety-nine.? 


approximately dated. Of these, 33 monuments (referred to 32 victors) belong to 
the epoch prior to the approximate date of the founding of the temple of Zeus, 
i.e. prior to Ol. 77 (= 472 B.C.); 51 monuments (referred to 50 victors) from 
this date on to the approximate date of the battle of Aegospotami, 2.2. down to 
Ol. 93 (= 408 B.c.); 36 monuments (referred to 34 victors) from then on to the 
time of Alexander the Great, z.e. to Ol. 106 (= 356 B.c.); and 33 monuments 
(referred to 32 victors) from that date to the close of the description of the athlete 
periegesis, z.e. from Ols, 107 to 149 (= 352-184 B.c.). See Hyde, of. ciz. ch. τν, 
pp- 72 sq., and 4./.A. Xvi (1912), no. 2. (In my victor lists, of. εἶζ. pp. 3-24, I 
have enumerated 188 victors; however, Philon of Corcyra is listed twice, nos. 
ΟἹ and 136.) Of these 153 monuments, nearly one-half (1.6. 74) belong properly 
to the fifth century (Ols. 70-94 = 500-404 B.C.). 

1 Pausanias mentions 192 (referred to 187 victors as above) ; 63 others (referred 
to 61 victors) are known to us from inscribed base fragments found at Olympia; 
see Hyde, 4./.A. 1c.; while 44 (referred to 41 victors) are known from literary 
sources as having stood elsewhere. If we deduct 10 victors who had monuments 
both at Olympia and elsewhere, we have a grand total of 279 Olympic victors, in 
whose honor these 299 monuments of various kinds were erected. 
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V.—Latin Mille, and Certain Other Numerals 


By ProressoR ROLAND G, KENT 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mucu has already been written on the etymology of Latin 
mille ; but as this investigation has led to certain new results, 
I venture here to present it. 

1. Inthe year 1842 Benfey! connected mi//e, Greek μύριοι, 
and Skt. d4#ri- ‘much, many,’ at the same time admitting 
that there are some difficulties in the way of the equation. 
He suggests that χίλιοι also may be akin, noting the -z/- of 
this word and of m/e. 

In 1875, J. Schmidt? gave mi//e and μύριοι as an example 
of interchange of z and #, but attempted no explanation of 
the variation. In 1878, Havet® proposed *#mzr-e as the earlier 
form of mi//e, this mir- being equivalent to mur- of μύριοι; 
the z and wz he considers to be divergent developments of an 
original diphthong which he does not attempt to specify more 
closely. Latin mille, therefore, originally meant ‘10000,’ 
and assumed the value ‘1000’ when Idg. *ghasra- ‘1000’ 
(§ 12) was lost in Italic. 

In 1890, Thurneysen* sought to unite mi/ia and μυριοι 
under the form *#z/zo-, with perhaps the root seen in μεστός, 
‘filled.’ He considers that Idg. z became Latin 7 rather than 
et, MEILIA of C7Z. 1, 551 (δ 7) being of too late date to prove 
original ez rather than Ζ, though the testimony of Lucil. 358 
Marx (§ 8) in favor of mez//ia makes him express some hesi- 
tancy. Thurneysen’s attempt to prove vowel z for the prim- 
itive Idg. has, however, failed of acceptance;® and with this 
failure must fall the connection of mi//e and μύριοι. Curi- 


1 Griech. Wursellexikon, τι, 339. 
2 Indogerm. Vokalismus, τι, 368. 
. 8. Mém, soc, ling, Wl, 415 ; he does not indicate the vowel lengths. 
4 KZ. XXX, 353. 
5 Cf. Brugmann, Grundriss, ? (1897), 724 Anm., with bibliography. 
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ously, this equation, explicitly rejected by Sommer! and by 
Walde,? is still given by Kluge? in rgro. 

2. In 1861, Benloew* suggested that mz/za is but the plural 
of milium (-i-!) ‘millet-grain,’ meaning ‘countless millet- 
grains,’ whence came a numerical value and a singular mi//e. 
‘Comment is unnecessary. 

3. In 1863, Corssen® proposed the connection of mile, 
miles, and Skt. Vmil- ‘sich gesellen, verkehren.’ This view 
was accepted by Vaniéek ® in 1877 and by Johanson’ in 1893, 
the original form being *#mez/-z, and the doubling of the 7 sec- 
ondary. The semantic development is from ‘Zusammenfii- 
gung, Masse, Menge,’ to the round number ‘ 1000.’ 

This etymology is justly disposed of by Sommer & with sian 
criticism that the // is not properly accounted for; for *#7//e, 
not mille, would arise from *mile, as /iippiter from /ipiter, 
littera from /itera.2 Walde,” while accepting the connection 
of miles and Skt. mz/dtz," rejects the connection of miz/es and 
mille. | 

4. In 1892, Fay ® presented an entirely new etymology for 
mille, bringing it very close to Skt. sakdsra-m ‘1000’: Idg. 
had certain numerals with the prefix *sem ‘one,’ as Skt. 
sa-hdsra- ‘1000,’ Greek ἑ-κατόν ‘100,’ and others without, as 
Greek χίλιοι ‘1000,’ Latin centum. *sem-Zhzliio-, a deriva- 
tive to *sem gheslom= sahdsra-m, became *s(e)m-hilio-,# losing 
the 4 of sem- before the Latin accent, and then the %, whence 





1 JF. x (1899), 216 f. 

2 Lat. etym. Wort. s.v. mille, ed. 1 (1906), ed. 2 (1910). 

8 Etym. Wort. αἰ, deut. Spr. s.v. tausend, ed. 73 he expresses the same view 
in edd. 2, 4, 5 (1883, 1889, 1894) and in Paul’s Gar. αἰ, germ. Phil. (1901), 
491. This equation is cited also, though with hesitation, by Schrader, Reallex. 
(1901), 967. 

* Recherches sur Porig. αἱ, noms de nombre, 68 f. 

5 Krit. Beitr. 310 f.; also Aussprache? (1868), 1, 383. The connection of 
mille and miles goes back to Varro, ZZ. v, 89. . 

6 Griech.-lat. etym. Wortb. 11, 730. 


1 JF, 34 n. 8 JF. x (1899), 216. 
9 Sommer, db. αἰ, lat. Laut- τ. Formenlehre, 142 f. 
10 Of, cit. s.vv., both editions. 51 Cf. Kent, TAPA. XLI, 5-9. 


12 PAPA, ΧΧΙΠ, xxvi; A/P. xu, 226 f, 
18 With z from Idg. z, according to the theory of ἡὐμωνμνυνοδὸς ax cit. 
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(pl.) mza in Latin. In 1897,! he repeated this etymology, 
adding as cognates Greek ἅ-μιλλα, 6-uirdos. In 1go00, in 
opposition to Sommer’s etymology of mi/le (ὃ 5), he again 
wrote on the subject,? now equating mi/za directly with Skt. 
sahasriya- ‘tooofold,’ as from *s#-gheslito-, becoming in much 
the same way as before *mé/ia, to which mi/za is related as 
Att. χέλιοι to Aeol. χέλλιοι, Ion. χείλιοι. Starting as the 
neut. pl. of an d-stem, mi/ia gives rise to a neut. sg. of the 
Zstem form. 

This etymology received considerable attention. Lindsay ὃ 
in 1894 said, ‘Some suppose that it represents an original 
*sm-hesli, ‘one thousand,’ and that this became *me//e, *méle 
... the Plural *mé/ia becoming milia as *Pléenius became 
Plinius.” * He then expresses the belief that m7/za is not con- 
nected with χίλιοι and sa/dsra-. In 1895, Bennett® adopted 
Fay’s explanation of mi//e, and curiously he reaffirmed his 
belief in it in 1907, though it had found acceptance nowhere 
else. Sommer, in 1900,’ when proposing a new etymology of 
his own, showed that Fay’s original form would become Latin 
*singélia. In 1901, (1165 ὃ called Fay’s idea “ingenious, but 
not very plausible.” Brugmann® and Walde ” do not notice it 
at all. 

5. In 1899, Sommer" proposed the form *smz gzh/i as the 
original form of mille. Taking sahdsra-m as *sm-gheslo-m 
and χείλιοι as gheslito-, he formed a fem. sg. abstract substan- 
tive *gh-sli > *gzhli ‘Tausendheit’; *smz is the nom. sg. 
fem. of *sem- ‘one,’ cf. Greek μία. *smi gzhli means, there- 
fore, ‘éine Tausendheit.’ Fem. z-stems become in Latin 

1 Cl, Rev. Xi, οἱ f. 

2 IF, ΧΙ, 320-323; cf. Mod. Lang. Notes, ΧΧΤῚ (1907), 37 n. 

8 Lat. Lang. 420. 

* In this point he modifies the view of Fay, who first thought Latin 7 to be from 
Idg. ς, and later explained mi//e as having the same relation to *mé/e as Att. χίλιοι 
to Ion. χεΐλιοι. Lindsay attributes an error to the etymologist (whom he does not 
name), for only original 2, not 2 from 2 with compensatory lengthening, becomes 
i before z of the next syllable; cf. Sommer, Ha, d. Laut- το. Formenlehre, 115 
and n.; Lindsay, Zaz. Lang, 225. 

5 Appendix to Latin Grammar, 130. 6 Lat, Lang. 142 f. 


' IF. x1, 323 f.; cf. ZF. xX, 220. 8 Manual of Comp. Phil, 400, 
9 σάν. d. vergl. Gr.; KVG. 10 Lat, etym. Wortb, 1 JF, x, 216 ff. 
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either # or ze-stems; but this numeral became a neut. z-stem 
by the influence of the old Latin neut. sustantives ducentum, 
sescentum. The first element became indeclinable, as in 
tré-decim. } 

Though this etymology was accepted by Brugmann? in 
1903, by Walde? in 1906, and by Boisacq* in 1909, it did not 
meet with the same favor elsewhere. Fay,* in 1900, opposed 
it vigorously, and in the following year Giles® called it “not 
more convincing ”’ than Fay’s. In 1902, Hirt® spoke of it asa 
doubtful possibility. Brugmann,’ in 1907, withdrew his previ- 
ous approval: accepting sahdsra-m as a neut. adj. sahds-ra-m 
(§ 12), and denying that sa- in this word is *sm- ‘one,’ 
he showed that other words for 1000 are either adjectives 
with a word meaning ‘100’ implied, or compound sub- 
stantives formed of these same elements. He therefore 
interprets sahdsra-m as sahds-ra-m (catd-m) ‘strong (hun- 
dred).’ χείλιοι must then be for ἤσχεσλιοι (losing the first σ 
by dissimilation, or by wrong division in the compounds 
δισχείλιοι, τρισχ-), < *zghesl-: *seghesl-in sahdsra-m. As the 
sa- represents Idg. *se-, there is now no ‘one’ in the Skt. 
numeral. If mz/le be connected with the Skt. and Greek 
words, it must be from a ground form *smz z¢zhli < *s-¢h-sii ; 
for such a derivative, with zero ablaut grades in successive 
syllables, he adduces several examples. Walde,® in 1910, 
retained Sommer’s etymology of miZ//e and rejected Brug- 
mann’s modification. Stolz? in the same year pronounced 


1KVG, 368. 2 Lat. etym. Wortb., s.v. 

8 Dict. étym. de la langue grecque, 231. 

4 JF. XI, 320-323. There is no cogency however in his arguments: that the 
cognates do not warrant a fem. form, nor a vowelless reduced form, nor *smz. 
With so few derivatives to the stem, it is not surprising that neither the fem. form 
nor the vowelless zero form is found elsewhere, while *s7z is amply warranted by 
Greek μία, cf. ἡδεῖα, ἰδυῖα, φέρουσα = Skt. svadvi, vidusi, bhdranti. 

5 Man. Comp. Phil.*, 400 n. 

6 Hdb. α΄. griech. Laut- u. Formenlehre, 22, 317. 

1’ IF. ΧΧΙ, 10-13, repeated in Gar. 11, 2? (1911), 48. 

8 OD. cit.?, s.v. 

9 Lat. Gram, 225, τ. 3, in von Miiller’s Hab. d. 21. Altertumswiss. 11, 2* ; 
citing also Schrader, Sprachvergl. u. Urgesch.4, τι, 292, and Streitberg, as against 
Sommer. 
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Sommer’s view “ wenig wahrscheinlich,” as the form seemed 
to him “ziemlich gekiinstelt.”’ 

6. In 1907, Fay,! while not entirely abandoning his pre- 
vious etymology of m/le (ὃ 4), tentatively presented a new 
view : *sem-i-sli or *sem-ei-sli ‘a going together, troop, mass,’ 
becoming finally a numeral. *sem is reduced to *sm- by the 
effect of the Latin accent; -z- or -ez- is the root of 276 ‘ go’; 
-sii- is suffixal. As a close cognate he gives Greek ὅμεϊλος. 
For the semantics he compares Skt. ay-cita-m ‘10000,’ 
which he interprets as ay- ‘gang,’ and -wtam ‘company,’ akin 
to wté§ ‘gang.’® Walde* dismisses this with the words 
“nicht fordernd.” ) 

7. For the etymology of any word, it is a fundamental step 
to trace it as far back as possible within the language itself. 
Now the oMest inscriptional occurrence of mi//e is on the 
Milestone of Popilius, C7Z. 1, 551, of the year 132 B.c.; 
MILIARIOS is here found once and MEILIA twice. The stone 
is of too late date to establish original ez or 7, since these 
sounds were confused in spelling from 150 B.c. onward.® 
The words just cited are themselves evidence of this confu- 
sion, which appears on the same stone also in EIDEM, nom. 
sg. masc., and PRIMVS, and inthe acc. pl. PONTEIS and 
AEDIS, all with older z. Later inscriptions are worthless for 
determining Zz or 47, but we may note MILLIA on a glans, 
probably Perusian, C7Z.1, 701; MILLIBVS on C/Z. 1, 1012; 
and MILLIA once (1, 16), MILLIEN(s)® once (1m, 34), along 
with some twenty instances of MILLE, MILLIA, MILLIBVS, 
MILLIENS, on the Won. Anc. Thus millia, not mi/lia nor 
milia, is proved. 

The / for ὦ on the Milestone of Popilius is manifestly due 
merely to the fact that, at that date, the custom of doubling 

1 Mod. Lang. Notes, Xxt1 (1907), 37 f.; CQ. 111 (1909), 272. 

2 A process of which he himself admits his inability to present an example, 
IF. Xi, 322. 

8 Commonly divided a-yzita-, as a substantivized form of d-yuéa- ‘ unbound, 
unlimited.’ 

4 Of. cit, s.v. 

5 Sommer, of. cit. § 64. 

δ For the reading, cf. Mommsen, Res Gestae Divi Augusti (1883), p. 18, ad loc. 
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the consonants in writing had not come into full use;! wit- 
ness SVMA, REDIDE| = summa, reddidi, on the same stone. 
The Δ of singular mz//e and the / of plural mz/za has abun- 
dant authority from the Roman grammarians,? and is due to 
the fact that doubled ὦ after Ζ is simplified only when z fol- 
lows; cf. villa, but vilicus. The 424 of milla on the Mon. 
Anc. ΡῈ that this simplification occurred not before the 
time of Claudius.’ 
8. Inscriptions therefore prove milla ; fut ὅτε: do not 
determine the origin-of the z A passage in Lucilius may 
however solve this problem. The writer has recently at- 
tempted to show‘ that the rules of Lucilius for ΕἸ and | in 
the spelling of words with the 7-sound are correct within 
very narrow limits, and has reconstituted the text of Lucilius, 
358-361 Marx, as follows: 


‘meille ’ hominum, duo ‘ meillia’ item: πὰς eutroque opus. ‘ miles,’ 
‘militiam’: tenue i. ‘pilam’ in qua pinsimus, ‘ pilum’ 

quo pinso: tenuei. 581 plura haec feceris ‘ peila’ 

quae iacimus, addes e, ‘ peila’ ut plenius fiat. 


Without repeating in detail the argument for this text, it is 
sufficient to note that the older inscriptions confirm the writ- 
ing of miles and militiam with 7,° and that there seems to 
be good reason both a priori and a posteriort for crediting 
Lucilius with accuracy. The passage is therefore rather 
strong evidence for original ez in mille, milla. The spelling 
meille does occur indeed in Plaut. 52. 587, in the Ambrosian 
palimpsest; but Anderson® has shown that the spellings of 
the Mss. are, in this respect at least, no criterion for the 
spelling of Plautus himself. 

9. .It is important also that wm7//e is in its older usage 
regularly a substantive,’ with the object counted expressed 

1 Sommer, of. cit. 33; Lindsay, Zaz. Lang. 8. 

2 Pomp. V, 185, 15 ff.; V, 172, 13-17; Cled. v, 45, 13-17; Albin. vil, 304, 31- 
32; Cassiod. vil, 166, 7-8; Consent. v, 362, 7-8; all references to Keil’s 
Grammatict Latini. 

8 Sommer, of. cit. 296; Lindsay, of. cit. 112. 4 AJP. XXXII, 272-293. 

5 Kent, ZAPA. XLI, 6.. 8 TAPA. XXXVI, 73-86, especially 81, 84 f.. 


7 For the subject discussed in this section, v. Neue-Wagener, Lat. Formen- 
lehre®, τι, 301-307; Drager, Hist. Synt. d. lat. Spr. 11, 89 f., 12, 106 f. 
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by the genitive. In Ennius, Plautus, Terence, and Lucilius 
there are 31 instances of mi//e in the singular and 11 of the 
plural, distributed as follows : ὦ 











PLAUTUS ENNIUS TERENCE | LUCILIUS 
millewith gen. . . . 19 2 
mille alone . 2 Γ 
mille as adj. I 
millia with gen. 2 I 4 
millia alone I 3 














In these authors the ablative singular is regularly m7//z, 
required metrically in Pl. Bac. 928 and Lucil. 327, 506, and 
metrically possible in Pl. Zvi. 959; for the Lucilian pas- 
sages the ablatival form is assured by Gellius, 1, 16, 10-13, 
quoted below. The sole exception either to the substantival 
use or to the ablatival form is Pl. 77zv. 264a, mille modis, an 
adverbial phrase probably owing its origin to the analogy of 
multimodis (P\. Bac. 385, Mil. 1190, Most. 785; Ter. And. 
939, HT. 320, Hec. 280, Phor. 465) and mirimodis (Ρ]. Trin. 
931); possibly we should write *#mz/limodis. At any rate, 
*millti modorum seems hardly likely to persist in the face of 
these compounds and of the almost countless phrases of 
manner formed by an adjective and modis. 

These syntactical values of m//e in the singular as a de- 
clinable neuter substantive are confirmed by an interesting 
and valuable passage in Gellius, 1, 16 :? 

1. Quadrigarius in tertio Annalium ita scripsit: 761 occiditur mille 
hominum. Occiditur, inquit, non occiduntur. 2. Item Lucilius in 
tertio Satirarum : 

Ad portam mille a porta est. sex inde Salernum. 

1 Citations, # marking those in which no genitive is expressed: Nom. sg.: Pl. 
Mil, 1064, Trin. 425, 1003, Truc. #485; Luc. #124, Acc. sg.: Pl. Bac. 230, 
272, Men. 177, Mil. 1079, Merc. 491, Rud. 1327, # 1328, 1406, St. 587, Trin. 954, 
966, 970, 1139, 1158, 7 ruc. 334; Ter. H7. 601, 606; Luc, 556, 768, 1053. Nom. 
or acc, sg.: Luc. 358. Abl.sg.: Pl. Bac. 928, Trin. 959; Luc. 327, 506. Nom. 
pl.: Pl. Μὴ. #46. Acc. pl.: Pl. Poen. 472, Trin. 152; Enn. Ann. 332 V2; Luc. 
555, #1052. Nom. or acc, pl.: Luc. 114, #358, 402. ΑΒ]. pl.: Luc. 440, # 892. 


In Pl. 7rin. 264a we have mille modis. 
2 Repeated with slight changes and omissions by Macrob. Sav. 1, 5, 4-9. 
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Mille, inquit, est, non mille sunt. 3. Varro in xvi Humanarum: 
Ad Romuli inttium plus mille et centum annorum est. 4. M. Cato 
in primo Originum; Jude est ferme mille passum. 5. M. Cicero in 
sexta in Antonium: Jfane Janus medius in L. Antonit chientela est ? 
guis unquam in illo Lano inventus est, qui L. Antonio mille nummum | 
Jerret expensum? 6. In his atque in multis aliis m//e numero sin- 
gulari dictum est. 7. Neque hoc, ut quidam putant, vetustati con- 
cessum est, aut per figurarum concinnitatem admissum est: sed sic 
videtur ratio poscere. 8. J@i//e enim non pro eo ponitur, quod 
Graece χίλιοι dicitur, sed quod χιλιάς : et sicuti una χιλιὰς et duae 
χιλιάδες, ita wnum mille et duo milia certa atque directa ratione dici- 
tur. g. Quamobrem id quoque recte et probabiliter dici solitum 
mille denarium in arca est, et mille equitum in exercituest. το. Lu- 
cilius autem, praeterquam supra posui, alio quoque in loco id mani- 
festius demonstrat. 11. Nam in libro xv ita dicit: 


HHunc milli passum qui vicerit atque duobus 
Campanus sonipes succussor, nullus sequetur 
Matore in spatio ac diversus videbitur 176. 


12. Item in libro nono: 
Tu milli nummum poles uno quaerere centum. 


13. Aili passum dixit pro mille passibus, et uno milli nummum pro 
unis mille nummis ; aperteque ostendit, mle et vocabulum esse, et 
singulari numero dici, eiusque plurativum esse mz/a, et casum etiam ᾿ 
capere ablativum. 14. Neque ceteros casus requiri oportet, cum 
sint alia pleraque vocabula, quae in singulos tantum casus, quaedam 
etiam, quae in nullum inclinentur. 15. Quapropter nihil iam dubium 
est, quin M. Cicero in Oratione, quam scripsit pro Milone, ita scrip- 
tum reliquerit: Ante fundum Clodi, quo in fundo propter insanas 
illas substructiones facile mille hominum versabatur valentum ; non 
versabantur, quod in libris minus accuratis scriptum est. Alia enim 
ratione (mille homines, alia) mille hominum dicendum est. 


In this passage, besides testifying to the use of singular 
mille as substantive, and to the formation of an ablative εξ, 
he shows that szz//e is capable of being subject of a singular 
verb and of having singular adjuncts. To his examples may 
be added : 


Pl. 2711. 1064 Plus mi auri millest modiorum Philippi. 
Pl. Zin. 959 f. illo mille Philippum / quod sibi me dedisse dixit. 
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Pl. Z7in. 1003 illud mille nummum. 

Ter. 7. 601 mille mutuom. 

Varro, ZZ. 1x, 49, 82, and 85; Corn. Nep. Daz. 8, 3; Liv. xxxvn, 
7, 1, XXXVIII, 8, Io. 


The only examples of the usual later idiom in the four early 
authors cited, are: 


Pl. Zrin. 425 f. mille drachumarum / redditae. 

Pl. Zruc. 485 f. mille memorari potest /qui .. , sient. 

Enn. Ann. 332 f. V2 milia militum octo /delectos . . . potentes. 

Cf. Cic. de Rep. vi, ap. Non. 510, 28 ff. M.; Liv. xxi, 44, 7, xxv, 
24,13; Apul. AZe7z. τι, 23, Vu, 4. 


Instances cited by Neue-Wagener! show the use of mille 
in the singular as a substantive to occur in Varro, Cicero, 
Caesar, Nepos, Sallust, Horace, Livy (many times), Curtius, 
Justinus, Gellius, and Apuleius. 

10. From this evidence it appears that Latin alone carries 
mille back to metlle, pl. metllia, an ¢-stem substantive declin- 
able in both numbers, though gen. and dat. sg. are not 
found. In syntax, singular m//e is a singular neuter sub- 
stantive, whose adjuncts, both verb and adjective, are in the 
singular; that which is counted is expressed by a genitive of 
the whole. By the influence of centum, an original neuter 
é-stem substantive that had in the singular lost its declension 
and become an adjective, the singular wzz//e also became inde- 
clinable and adjectival. In the plural, where multiples of 
centum were replaced by declinable adjectival forms,” no in- 
fluence bore on mi//za to alter its form or syntax, so that it 
remained a declinable substantive. 

11. Having exhausted the evidence of Latin alone, we may 
proceed to study mille by the comparative method. The 
words for ‘1000’ in the Idg. languages may be arranged in 
five groups: 

1 Loc. cit. The use of plural mi/ia as adjective, except as a loose appositive 
and in Varro, is relatively uncommon; 70. 

2 Yet substantive ducentum, Lucil. 555 Marx, and sescentum, Lucil. 1053 Marx, 
occur. But as both are found in connection with mille, it seems possible that 


they are not original, but. made to accord syntactically with mille. Cf. Neue- 
Wagener, of. εἰ, 11, 298. 
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a. Skt. sahdsra-m, Av. hazanra-m, manifestly of common 
origin. From some Iranian dialect, Arm. “azar is borrowed. 

ὦ. Greek: Aeol. χέλλιοι, Ion. χείλιοι, Dor. χήλιοι, Att. 
χίλιοι, with the abstract substantive yidvas. The connection 
of these with the preceding will be discussed in § 13. 

Greek μυρίοι ‘ countless,’ μυρίοι ‘ 10000,’ must be taken into 
consideration, for it has been connected with Latin m7//e, § 1. 

c. Latin mille; v. §§ 7-10. From this come not only the 
words for ‘1000’ in all Romance dialects, but those in Alba- 
nian and Keltic: Alb. mz/’e, mize; olr. mile (a fem. 2a-stem, 
coming from the Latin pl.), Welsh mz/, Bret. γε, Corn. my/, 
myll Besides this, it has given rise to a whole series of 
words meaning ‘mile’ in Teut. as well as in Romance, from 
the familiar mz/ia pass(u)um. 

d. Gothic Aasundi F., oHG. thitsunt disunt, olc. Aisund 
hishund, oF. fiisend, and other Teut. forms are manifestly of 
common origin. 

e. 08. tysesta tysgsta, Lith. tékstantis, oPr. tustmtons, and 
other Balto-Slavonic forms are likewise akin to each other. 
The relation of these with the Teutonic forms is discussed in 
δὲ 16-19. 3 

The nBulg. Zzlijada, Serb. hiljada are borrowed from the 
Greek ; nSlov. sauzZent, Niedersorb. tovzynt are borrowed from 

German; the nSlov. jezevo is borrowed from Hungarian. 
These need not be specially considered. 

12. The Skt. sahkdsva-m and the Av. hazanra-m are precise 
phonetic equivalents. /azanura-m is not found in the Gathas, 
but is quite common in the later portions of the Avesta. Both 
sahdsra-m in the Rigveda and azanra-m are preponderat- 
ingly neuter substantives, with a strong tendency to become 
indeclinable.? 

Benfey,? in 1839, divided sakdsra-m into sa- ‘one,’ < Idg. 
*sin-, cf. samd-s, εἷς ἑνός, semel, + hasra- ‘thousand,’ the word 


1 Cf. Stokes and Bezzenberger in Fick’s Vergl. Worth. d. idg. Spr. 11* (1894), 
2}. 

2Grassmann, Wort. z. RV. 5.ν. sahdsra-m; Bartholomae, Altiran. Wortb. 
s.v. hazanra-m. 


8 Griech. Wurzellex. 1, 384 f. - 
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then meaning ‘one thousand’ and becoming a fast compound. 
This was accepted by Fick?! in 1868, by Lindsay? in 1894, by 
Sommer? and by Hirt* in 1902, by Prellwitz® in 1905, by 
Brugmann® as late as 1906, and by Walde‘ even in 1910. 

But all this time there had been an alternative etymology 
that had more or less escaped notice. J. Grimm® in 1848 
proposed to divide sakds-ra-m, making the word an adjectival 
derivative to sdéhas- ‘strength’; in this he was followed by 
Bopp ® in 1870, by Grassmann” (hesitatingly) in 1873, by 
Kluge ™ from 1894 to 1910, by Miss Stewart 15 in 1906, and in 
1907 by Brugmann® as well. The last named now argues 
that sahkds-ra-m ‘ strong’ was attached to *£yz/ém, in the literal 
meaning ‘strong hundred’; in support of this he cites the 
Teutonic forms for ‘ 1000,’ which have the same semasiology 
(§ 16). By ellipsis of the word for ‘100,’ sahdsra-m alone 
remains, = ‘1000.’ Against the division sa-hdsra-m, he ar- 
gues that as in other compounds in Indo-Iranian the prefix 
sa-, with words denoting mass, normally means ‘con-’, not 
‘one,’ its presence here in the meaning ‘ one’ is very unlikely. 

This argument for sakds-ra-m must be accepted as conclu- 
sive. For the division sa-hdsra-m, indeed, only ἑκατόν lends 
any support, and in ὃ 14 we shall see that the é of this word 
is probably not related to *sem- ‘ one.’ 

The Skt. and the Av. show then an identical word, going 
back at least to primitive Indo-Iranian times; it is normally a 
neuter substantive, declinable, but has a tendency to be inva- 
riable, and is not infrequently an adjective agreeing with its 
noun. It was originally an adjective ‘strong,’ applied to the 


1 Vergl. Wortb, d. idg. Spr. τὶ, 67. 2 Lat. Lang. 420. 

8 Hdb, d. lat. Laut- πε, Formenlehre, 500. 

* Hdb. d. gr. Laut- τὸ. Formentehre, 22, 317. 

5 Etym. Wirt). d. gr. Spr2, sv. χίλιοι; also ed. 1 (1892). 

ὃ Gar. τι, 1°, 362; also K VG. (1903), 368; Gr. Gram 3 (1900), 216; Gar. 
1? (1897), 722. 

7 Lat. etym. Wirtb2, s.v. mille; also ed. 1 (1906). 

8 Gesch. d. deut. Spr3 254. 9. Vergl. Gram, 11%, 90. 10 Zoe. 

1 Etym. Wirtb. αἵ, deut. Spr. s.v. tausend, edd. 5, 7; also in Paul’s Gar. d. 
germ. Phil. 1* (1901), 491. 

12 BB. xxx, 247 f. 18. JF, xxi, 10-13; also Gar. 11, 2? (1911), 47. 
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noun ‘100,’ which was later omitted. The Idg. form is 
*seghes-lo-m. 

13. The Greek word for ‘1000’ displays two forms: Aeol. 
χέλλιοι, Ion. χεέλιοι, Dor. χήλεοι, with earlier -e-; Att. χέλιοι, 
with earlier -c-. This variation between e and ¢ is not infre- 
quent, but though long since recognized, has not been satis- 
factorily explained.t If this be left aside, the usual explana- 
tion of χεέλιοι is that it is from *gheslizo-, a zo-derivative to 
Idg. *gheslo-m; cf. Skt. sahasriya- ‘1ooofach.’ This view 
depends upon the division of Skt. sahdsra-m as sa-hdsra-m, 
and falls with it. Those dividing sahds-ra-m did not attempt 
to explain χείλιεοι, until Brugmann essayed the task in 1907 
(§ 12). He assumes a variant ablaut form *zgheslo- to 
*sezheslo-, giving Greek ἔσχεσλιο-, later ἔσχελλιο-, etc. The 
initial o is lost by dissimilation against the following σ, or by 
wrong division in such compounds as δισχείλιοι, τρισχείλιοι; 
cf. δίς, τρίς. 

As an explanation of this loss of o-, wrong division is cer- 
tainly preferable to dissimilation, if the early change of s in 
intervocalic s/ in primitive Greek be considered.2 But on 
what ground isan ablaut form *zghes/o- to be supported? The 
next great advance in Idg. philology will certainly be the 
refusal to admit variant ablaut grades in precisely the same 
word, without assigning reasons for the variation. In this 
word variation seems highly improbable. I find myself in full 
accord with a tentative suggestion by Fay :° seghes/o- became 
primitive Greek *éyeAXo-, then by Grassmann’s law of aspirate 
dissimilation *éyeAXo-, from which came the derivative *éyeA- 
λιο-, phonetically equivalent to Skt. sahasriya-. The com- 
pounds ἔδεκ-εχελλιο-, "ἐννερ-εχελλίο- were by the influence of 
δέκα and évver)a changed to ἔδεκα-χελλίο-, "ἐννερα-χελλιο-, 
appearing in the Hom. δεκάχειλοι, ἐννεάχειλοι, which are 
probably merely graphic for -yecAvou.* By the influence of 


1 Cf. Brugmann, Cr. Gram.’ § 53, Anm. 2. 

2 Brugmann, Gr. Gram.® 124 f.; Hirt, Hdd. 157. 

8 Mod. Lang. Notes, ΧΧΙΙ, 38. 

4 Brugmann, Gr. Gram.® 216; another possibility is there given, which does 
not affect the present argument. It is also of no consequénce here whether 
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these compounds the initial ἐ was lost in the simple form: 
hence χέλλιοι, χείλιοι. 

Does this agreement between Indo-Iranian and Greek 
prove an Idg. *segheslom in the meaning ‘1000’? Though 
the possibility must be admitted,! I venture to answer in 
the negative: for were *segheslom ‘1000’ a word of the Idg. 
unity, it merely duplicates the Idg. word persisting in Teu- 
tonic and Balto-Slavonic (§ 16), and that for an idea not firmly 
established. Rather it is merely a coincidence that the adjec- 
tive *segheslos received identical applications in Indo-Iranian 
and in Greek; but the coincidence is rendered easy by the 
fact that the root seg#- is found in numerous derivatives in 
both branches: Skt. séhate ‘he masters,’ etc.; Greek ἔχω and 
its congeners.” It is worth noting that *éyeAds as an adjec- 
tive is replaced in Greek by ἰσχυρός, ἐχυρός, from the same 
root, and that *segzos appears in the adjective συν-εχής ; cf. 
εὐ-γενής to γένος. 

14. It has been (almost) universally assumed that ἑ- of 
ἑκατόν represents the numeral *sem ‘one’: *sem kmtom and 
*sm-kmtom became “ἕν κατόν and "ἁκατόν, whence, by mixture, 
the historical ἑκατόν While Skt. dvé caté and dvigatd-m 
‘200’ afford parallel formations for multiples of a numeral, 
there is no instance‘ of a permanently compounded numeral 
containing a superfluous ‘one.’ sa-kdsra-m has been dis- 
carded in favor of sakds-ra-m ; mille will be shown later to be 
of quite different origin; é«arov remains alone. This should 
be enough to rouse the gravest suspicion; but the presence 
of ἕτερος for earlier &repos,> proved by forms in crasis, as 


χείλιοι is formed directly upon *seghes/o-m or an intermediate abstract noun ἔχει- 
Ma or Ἐχείλιον is to be assumed. 

' Schrader, Sprachvergl. τε. Urgesch.1 (1883), 56, Reallex. (1901), 967, and 
Hirt, die /ndogermanen, 1 (1907), 532, accept it, though perhaps not as yet as a 
definite numeral. 

2 Boisacq, Dict. étym. de la langue grecque, s.v.; there are also numerous 
Keltic and Teutonic cognates. 

8 Brugmann, Gar. 11, 2? (1911), 41. Fick, Verg’. Wértd, 14, 136, and Prell- 
witz, of. cif. s.v., take é- as from *se-‘ one’; but there is little support for this view. 

* Excepting only in Albanian, cf. Brugmann, 72. xxi, 6 f., where it is appar- 
ently not a primitive formation. 

ὃ Brugmann, Gr. Gram.*, 211, with bibliography ; Boisacq, of. cit. s.v. 
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Att. ἅτερος, etc., has blinded etymologists. In ἕτερος the use 
of a- « *sm- is semantically justified by Skt. ¢ka-tara-s ‘ one 
of two, either, other,’ to éka-s ‘one.’+ But the superfluous 
‘one’ in ἑκατὸν has no semantic justification. Further, the 
a- of *d-catov, being an a in an unaccented syllable before an 
a in the next syllable, would strongly have resisted any 
change to e; the tendency is rather in the other direction ; 
cf. nGreek δραπάνι < dperran.? 

Again following a tentative suggestion by Fay,? I attribute 
the ἑ- of ἑκατὸν rather to the influence of € in Ἐέχελλον 
‘thousand,’ before the loss of the aspiration. € in Ἐέχελλον 
(= sahdsram), in the phrase ἑκατὸν ἑχελλόν ‘strong 100,’ 
might readily produce "ἑκατὸν ἑχελλόν, whence ἑκατόν alone ; 
the brevity of *xarov, as compared with all other forms for 
10’s and 100’s, and the fact that all multiples of 10 and 100 
have vowels preceding the «, would assist the change. The 
loss of é& in the derivative *éyéAAvoz is of later date. 

15. μυρίοι μυριοι;, having been equated with m//e, must 
not be left out of the reckoning. Prellwitz* in 1892 gave as 
cognates Skt. dhari- ‘viel, gross,’ Av. baévara ‘ 10000,’ to the 
root dh#-, ‘schwellen,’ seen in Greek φύρω ‘mix (wet with 
dry)’; for the w-, he compares μορφή and μύρμηξ. Asa 
matter of fact, in neither of these words is μ- derivable from 
bh® Stokes® in 1893 connected μυρίοι with mIr. muzr ‘abun- 
dance,’ as also with wAnupupa πλημμῦρίς ‘flood tide,’ πλημ- 
μὔρω ‘make to flow,’ πλημμῦρέω ‘overflow.’ This he re- 
peated in 1907,’ denying Prellwitz’s combinations with d/777., 
etc. Prellwitz® in 1905 cited Stokes’s view with seeming 
approval. L. Meyer® in 1902 declined to hazard an opinion 
on the etymology of the word. 

Stokes’s view appears to be correct, though the farther 


1 Yet much is to be said in favor of Meillet’s etymology, connecting ἕτερος 
with Gothic afar, Lith. aftras, as *n-teros ; the aspiration comes from *érep, 
Ion. ἄτερ, akin to Gothic suzsdro ‘ seorsim,’ Skt. sanutdr ‘without’: 7 v (1895), 
329, Mém. soc. ling. X (1898), 140. 


2 Brugmann, Gr. Gram. 70, infra. 8 Mod. Lang. Notes, ΧΧΙΙ, 38. 
4 Etym. Wort. d. gr. Spr s.v.; repeated as an alternative in ed. 2 (1905). 
5 Walde, of. cit. s.vv. forma, formica. 6 BB. XIX, 97. 


«KZ. XL, 249; 8 Of. cit sv. 9 Hdb. d. griech. Etym. W, 414. 
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relations of the words are not apparent. At any rate, ὀληγί- 
and daévara are not related to the Greek and Keltic. To 
judge by the Keltic, μυρίοι should mean ‘copiosi’; and this 
is, in fact, its invariable meaning in Homer. Not infre- 
quently indeed it appears in the singular; cf. ® 310 f. 
χέραδος / wuplov, ο 452 pupiov ὦνον, and in various authors 
down to Plato; cf. Apol. 23 C ἐν πενίᾳ ptpia. μὕριοι, as a 
definite numeral ‘ 10000,’ first appears in Hesiod, Op. 252; 
the accentual distinction of the two meanings is a later 
invention. 
16. The oldest Teutonic forms for * 1000’ are: 


Lex Salica thits-chunde or thiis-unde. 

Gothic Azsundi F., pl. Ausundjos F.; once twa fisundja N. 
(Ezra ii, 14); always substantive. 

οἷο. Ausund Ἐς, pl. Ausundir -er ; rarely Aus-hund, his-hundraod N. ; 
subst. oSwed. rune Aus-huntra/. 

oHG. thiisunt dusunt Ἐς or N. (subst., rarely adj.), later ¢#sent; pl. 
thisunt F. (cons, stem.), thiisunta Ἐς (a-stem), ¢ésent N. oS. 
thusundig, subst. OE. Ausend N., pl. Ausendu -o -e,a N. io-stem 
subst. 


The Balto-Slavonic forms, exclusive of borrowings (§ 11), 
are: 
oB. tysasta tysesta F., subst. 
Russ. Zysjaca.* 
Lith. ¢#kstants subst., dial. “kstinis ; Lett. tékstots ; oPr. tusimtons, 
acc. pl. 


The common basis for these forms is a F. compound 
*tas-kmii ‘ Starkhundertheit,’ with ablaut variations Zom#- and 
«12.383 These variations are merely those found within the Idg. 
paradigm : kmt- : komt- appears in Gk. dual -κατι of ρἔικατι 
‘20,’ and pl. -covra of τριἄ-κοντα ‘30’; in the ultima, Balto- 
Slav. has generalized the zé@-form of the suffix, while Teut. 
has done the same for the -7. The F. abstract *kmti finds its 


1 Form doubtful; for the former, v. J. Grimm, Gesch. αἰ, deut. Spr. (1868), 
385 ; for the latter, van Helten, PBr&. xxv (1900), 515. 

2 For other modern Slav, forms, v. Miklosich, Verg/. Warts. d. slav. Spr. s.v. 
tysaSta. . 

8 Kluge, of. cit, ; Brugmann, Gar. 11, 27, 48 f.; Bugge, PBrB. xm (1888), 327. 
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warrant in Skt. pazcagati ‘500’ (adj.), Satcatz ‘600’ (adj.), 
navatt- ‘ 90,’ navati (in the gramm. only) ‘90,’ and other mul- 
tiples of 10; Gk. δεκάς, εἰκάς, etc.; Lith. deszimtis ‘10,’ oB. 
deseti ‘10.’ {ῆ5- is a form of the root seen in Skt. ¢avas- 
‘Kraft,’ ¢avz- (only in compounds) ‘stark, sehr,’ saviSmat- 
‘kraftig,’ ¢wvistama- ‘ kraftigster,’ oB. ¢y¢z ‘fett werden,’ εἰς. 

17. In the Teut. the group -sk-, by the influence of the 
uncompounded und, developed to -s-/-,2 instead of remaining 
unchanged as it normally does,’ and this 4, being initial in the 
second element of a compound, was lost after the consonant ; # 
a feeling for the composition recalled it in certain forms. 
Original final z shortened and was then lost before the time 
of the umlaut; thus the nom. sg. of the word should not 
show the change of the vowel, but the other cases should. 
As a result, much levelling occurred, producing the varying 
vocalism of the second syllable. The Gothic and Lex Salica 
forms are older than the time of the umlaut. 

The Teut. word for ‘ 1000’ is, in its oldest form, always a 
F. zstem; but the inconvenient 7declension gradually gave 
way to F. @- or z@-declension (rarely to F. consonantal declen- 
sion), or to N. d- or zd-declension, under the influence of the 
N. hund and hundrap. Gradually also the syntax changed, 
and instead of a substantive the word became an adjective. 

18. In Balto-Slav., sé regularly becomes ss, which resists 
the Slav. change of s after w and certain other sounds to ᾧ or 
ch. The two forms of the second syllable are seen in oB. 
and in various modern Slavic forms. 

In the Baltic, oPr. ¢aszmtons has merely changed the de- 
clension to accord with *szmtas ‘100,’ = Lith. sz¢mtas. Lith. 
tukstanti-s, while found dialectally as a F. z- or zé@-stem, has 
usually been changed to a M. zzo-stem.® For the -£-, probably 


1 For further cognates, cf. Walde, of. cit. s.vv. fumed, taurus. 

2 Kluge, Etym. 7 γ1ό.5» 7, s.v. tausend, and in Paul’s Gdr. 12, 491. 

8 Streitberg, Urgerm. Gram. 113. 

1 Kluge in Paul’s Gar. 12, 491, 375, and PBrZB. xiv (1889), 585-587; cf. J. 
Grimm, Z/@A. 111 (1843), 142. 

5 Pedersen, JF. ν, 33-40. 

6 Wiedemann, Hab. αἰ, litau. Spr. § 156, end; Kurschat, Zitau. Gram. 
δ 1043 ff. 
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Lith. saukai ‘ Fett,’ Lett. akstu takt ‘fett werden,’ was the 
source for a popular etymology ;} with the inserted -¢ the 
word may have been felt as ‘fett-stehende (Zahl),’ the gen- 
der following M. szzi#zta-s ‘100.’ Besides, the original ¢ fol- 
lowing the z may have exercised an assimilative influence in 
favor of the insertion of the earlier ¢; and Lith. is known to 
insert & before consonants, as in dwhsa-s ‘ gold,’ = oPr. azszs, 
Latin aurum ; alksni-s elksni-s ‘alder,’ = Latin a/nus, with 
-/sn-. Lett. ¢#kstots is the same precisely as the Lith., cf. 
pres. ptc. dugdts ‘wachsend’ < *dugantis.* Lith. dial. 
tukstinis seems somewhat closer to the primitive, being *7#k- 
sinti-s with metathesis of the ¢. 

19. This view makes the word and the idea ‘ 1000’ present 
in Idg. A different conclusion must be drawn if (as is quite 
possible) the Teut. forms go back to *?##s-mtz ‘die Starke,’ sc. 
*kmti ‘Hundertheit,’ with ellipsis of the latter. The form, a 
F. ptc. to the root already noticed, is paralleled by Gothic 
hulundi ‘die Hohle, to oHG. helan ‘bergen.’® Skt. tudati 
shows that ptcc. of this type were accented on the ultima; 
the Teut. forms for ‘1000,’ with s unaffected by Verner’s 
Law, prove that */asutZ became *¢ésnti before the’ working 
of that law. Such accent-shift is due to the substantiviza- 
tion; the same phenomenon is seen in Skt. sahkdsra-m, which 
as an adj. would be accented on the ultima. 

The Slav. forms cannot be derived from this original, on 
- account of the palatalization of s after μ᾽; but Hirt® seeks to 
explain all Balto-Slav. forms as borrowings from the Teut. 
His effort has been refuted by van Helten,® who sets up *Z#s- 
sontté ‘die Stark-seiende,’ sc. *kmtié ‘Hundertheit,’ as the 
origin of the Balto-Slav. forms; the -e- of oB. tyseSta, etc., 
being by the influence of *sg¢o ‘100’ < *kmtom. In this the 
first element is the same as in Teut., while the second is the 
F. sg. ptc. of the root es- ‘be,’ = oB. s@Sta. 


1 Brugmann, Gar. 11, 2%, 49. 

3 Bielenstein, Left, Spr. (1863/4), 11, 70 f., 173. 

8 Streitberg, Urgerm. Gram, 215. 

4 Verner, XZ. xx (1877), 118. 

5 JF, Vi, 344-349. δ JF, XVII, 121-123. 
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But these views have neither the probability nor the stand- 
ing of those in the preceding paragraphs. 

20. The comparative study of the words for ‘1000’ in the 
Idg. languages, outside of Latin, yields the following results: 

a. Idg. had as its word for ‘1000’ the F. abstract com- 
pound * tas-kmti /té -komti /té , but this was not firmly estab- 
lished, for it disappeared in all but two branches of the 
family. Moreover, Aasund in the oldest Norse documents 
is never a definite numeral, but is merely an indefinite large 
number.! 

6. Indo-Iranian and Greek, by a coincidence, replaced this 
by the same adj. meaning ‘ strong,’ modifying the word ‘ 100.’ 
By ellipsis of ‘100’ the adj. became subst., with a shift in the 
accent. Greek uses an adjectival derivative from the substan- 
tivized adjective, 

c. Armenian, Albanian, and Keltic did not keep the origi- 
nal word, but borrowed from other branches. 

21. To return to the etymologies already proposed for 
mille, before attempting to find a new one: the connection 
of mille with pupiot must be abandoned, since the two words 
agree only in their initial consonants. That connecting it 
with miles and mzldétz fails because miles has earlier z and 
mille has ez, while it does not properly explain the doubled Δ 
Fay’s first etymology, *sm-(h)zlia, is disposed of by Solmsen’s 
argument, and his second one, while phonetically correct in 
the form *sm-ez-s-/z, is unattractive semantically and is doubt- 
ful from the use of *sm-‘one.’? Solmsen’s etymology, *smz 
gzhili, falls from the incorrect use of *swz ‘one,’ from the 
fact that mzl/e has ez, and from the demonstration that Skt. 
sahasra-m is to be divided sahds-ra-m, not sa-hdsra-m. As 
for Brugmann’s *smz z¢zhli, that again contains the faultily 
used *smz and the incorrect 7; and vowelless and unpro- 
nounceable s-g/-s is not justified by his examples of zero 
grade in two successive syllables,’ for in every one of them 


1 Vigfusson and Cleasby, /celandic-English Dict., s.v. hisund. 

2 Hom. μῶνυξ, despite Wackernagel, XZ. XXVIII, 137, is rather from Ἐμουνῶνυξ 
by haplology than from ἔσμ-ῶνυξ. There is no other example of sm-, with con- 
sonantal 972, as the first element of a compound. δ JF, ΧΧΙ, 13. 
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there is a consonant capable of assuming the vocalic func- 
tion. No one of the previous etymologies, then, is. satisfac- 
tory; the review in §§ 1-6 shows that no one has earned 
general acceptance. 

22. The comparison with other languages shows that 
the word for ‘1000’ may be expected to be a N. (or F.) 
adjective substantivized, or a F. abstract compound sub- 
stantive. It has already been seen that mZ//e is for older 
metlle, a N. z-stem substantive; this at once suggests a sub- 
stantivized N. adjective, originally modifying centum. Pho- 
netically, the possibilities for m- are Idg. m- and sm-; for 2, 
they are ds, /n, dd, ldu, dl, rl, nl, sl, stop + s/, nasal + s/, nasal 
+stop+s/)} Of these the most common, and that most 
likely to lend itself to an adjectival formation, is -s/ with or 
without preceding sounds. I therefore propose *(éytém) 
meik-slé-m ‘compound (hundred),’ as the origin of Latin mi//e. 

23. *metk-s-lom shows the root meik/Z- with an s-suffix, 
as in Skt. meASdyati ‘riihrt um,’ Latin mzrtus from *miks(i)éos, 
Greek aor. μεῖξαι, fut. μείξεσθαι. To this the adjectival suf- 
fix -/o- is added, forming *meiks-lo-, this suffix is found in 
many semi-participial forms, as in Skt. azzrd-s ‘active’; δείκε- 
dos ‘vorzeigend, nachahmend’; εἴκελος ‘ gleichend, ahnlich' ; 
Latin crédulus, pendulus ; U. entelus-t ‘imposuerit,’ apelus-t 
‘impenderit’; and in one of the two regular perfect parti- 
ciples active in Slav.2_ As an adjectival suffix, however, -- 
nearly always changed to -/- in Italic: thus agz/z¢s corresponds 
to Skt. ajird-s, humilis to χθαμαλός, similis to ouaros, stabilis 
adj. to stabulum subst.2 For the /o-suffix added to a stem 
with suffixal s, there are numerous parallels: erilis to exigo, 
mantéle to *man(u)-terg-, subtilis and “δία to tegd, villa to 
vicus.* kslafter a long vowel or diphthong regularly becomes 
7/7, which remains under certain circumstances.® 

It remains to justify the ez of the initial syllable. The 


1 Sommer, db. d. lat. Laut- u. Formenlehre, 332; the change of Zz to ἡ is 
doubtful. 

2 Vondrak, Vergl. Gram. d. Slav. Spr. τι, 168 f. 

3 Brugmann, Gar. 11, 17, 374. 4 Jb. 371. 

5 Sommer, of. cit., 263, 296 f. 
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e-grade of the radical vowel is seen in the similar formations 
mantéle, tela, subtilis, villa just cited. Skt. mzgrd-s ‘mingled, 
blended, combined,’ < *szk-lé-s, to migrdyati ‘he mixes,’ is 
the nearest similar formation to this root, but has a different 
ablaut grade of the root, and no 5. Skt. meksdyati is 
*motkséteti, with οἱ, as is proved by Lith. wazszyti ‘ mischen, 
mengen.’ Apparently *smozkseia was reformed in primitive 
Italic to *#ezksed, with an analogical change of the vowel. 
From this came *mezkslos, later *metksiis. By contamina- 
tion with *mzk-skd, a verb of the third (Latin) conjugation,} 
*metksed became misced, the z of which is reflected in. Romance. 
Similarly, original *mozksitos, the verbal adjective, kept pace 
with the verb; that mzzrtus, from *mzks(z)tos, has z in the first 
syllable appears from the Romance forms.” 

Such was the formation and development of mile. 

24. On the semantic side, the root mei#/Z- ‘mix’ seems 
quite as good a starting point as ¢ey- or segh- ‘be strong.’ 
For the meaning ‘compound,’ assumed in § 22, the following 
may be compared: 


Quint. 715. Orat. VI, 3, 63, ceterum frequentissima aliorum generum 
cum aliis mixtura est, eaque optima, quae ex pluribus constat. 

Plato, Legg. 951 D, (σύλλογος) νεῶν καὶ πρεσβυτέρων μεμιγμένος. 

Eurip. on, 399, κἀν ταῖς κακαῖσιν ἁγαθαὶ μεμιγμέναι. 

pugodia ‘ place where several ways meet.’ 

μίξοφρυς ‘ having eyebrows that meet.’ 

μιξοφυής “ having a mixed nature.’ 

Skt. migrd-s ‘mixed, mingled, blended, combined.’ 


The question may remain unsettled, whether the original is 
*kintom meikslom ‘(centum) mille, compound (hundred),’ or 
*kmtom aliois kintois meikslom ‘\centum aliis *centis) mille, 
(hundred) mingled (with other hundreds)’; but of the pos- 
sibility of this development of a derivative to the root 
metk }9- there can be no doubt. The strongest of confirma- 


1 Sommer, of. -cit¢.,.546 n. 

2 Korting, Lat.-Rom. Wéortd.3 658-660 ; he gives as a caption-word misced, but 
the quantity seems an error. Ital. mzsto would seem to show mixtus, but is more 
probably a learned word, since all other Romance words prove 2 in the participle 
and in its derivatives. 
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tion lies in the cognates Gk. φύρω ‘I mix,’ Skt. d/ar7- ‘much, 
many,’ Av. baévar- baévan- ‘ 10000.’ } 

25. Summary: mi//e is a N. o-stem adjective, *meczik-s-lo-m 
‘mixed, compound,’ a semi-participial formation to the root 
seen in misced, μίγνῦμι, Skt. mekSdyati, oAG. miskan; like 
many /o-stem adjectives, it was in Italic early transferred to 
the z-stems; it obtained a numerical significance by appli- 
cation to centum ; by ellipsis of centum it became a substan- 
tive. As such a declinable z-stem substantive it appears in 
early Latin. Later, it became invariable and adjectival in 
the singular, though substantive uses are still found; but the 
use of the plural as adjective is rare. 


1 Prellwitz, tym. Wirt. d. gr. Spr.s.v. μύριοι; Bartholomae, Vorgesch. d. 
iran. Spr. ὃ 210, in Geiger and Kuhn’s Gar, d. iran. Phil. 1. But this equation 
does not appear in Prellwitz 2. 
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VI.— Altars on the Roman Comic Stage 


By Dr. CATHARINE SAUNDERS 


VASSAR COLLEGE 


THE prevailing tradition regarding the presence of altars 
on the Roman comic stage is that there were two, one on the 
right to Liber, the other on the left to the particular divinity 
whose /udi were being celebrated. This tradition rests on 
the following passage in Donatus, de Comoedia, vu, 3: In 
scaena duae arae poni solebant: dextera Liberi, sinistra eius - 
dei, cui ludi fiebant. unde Terentius in Andria (Iv, 3, 11) ait 
‘ex ara sume hinc verbenas tibi.’ As late as 1904 Dr. Otto 
Engelhardt accepts this tradition in his dissertation, Dze 71 
lustrationen der Terenzhandschriften (p. 18; cf. p. 62); but 
although the standard works on Greek and Roman life either 
adopt the same view! or, more cautiously, avoid definite 
statements on the matter,” it can hardly be possible that Dr. 
Engelhardt was ignorant of the questionable character of the 
Donatus excerpt, since he quotes from Wessner’s edition, 
where the whole passage is printed in italics* on the basis 
of Sabbadini’s discussion in Studi zfa/. 1, 361 ff. 

As a matter of fact, the tradition of the two altars was 
formally questioned ὁ as early as 1884 by Dziatzko in his sec- 

1 Compare, ¢.g., Oehmichen in Mueller’s Handbuch, Vv, 3 B, Das Biihnenwesen 
der Griechen und Rémer (1890), p. 240. 

2In Baumeister, Denkmiler des klassischen Altertums (1885), s.v. Lustspiel, 
Ἢ, 827, Arnold speaks of the customary altar before the Greek house in the 
Greek New Comedy. Under Rémische Komiédie, p. 830, he says: “Bei der 
Dekoration der Aad/iata bildete ebenfalls gewéhnlich das Privathaus den Mittel- 
punkt: es war mit wirklich brauchbaren Fensteréffnungen und auch mit erker- 
artigen Ausladungen versehen (Vitruv. v, 6,8). Ausserdem waren auch noch 
Versatzstiicke, 2. B. Altare (Wieseler, Theatergebaiude ἃ. Denkmiiler des Biihnen- 
wesens bei den Griechen und den Roémern S. 66: B. Arnold, Das Altrémische 
Theatergebaude, S. 17) auf der Biihne aufgestellt.” 

3 Cf. Wessner, Praefatio, p. xlviii: “Inclinatis autem litteris reddi ea impri- 
‘mis volui quibus integrum scholium in duas vel plures partes disiectum esse vide- 
batur: hic illic etiam parva additamenta (cf. And. prol. 6?; 16°; 245; 25%; 1, 
1, 1°; 21; al.) eodem typorum genere exprimenda curavi.” 

4 Extreme is van Wageningen’s statement (Scaenica Romana [1907], p. 16): 
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ond edition of the Phormzo (Einl. 5. 25, Anm. 3), and the 
doubt which he there expressed is repeated in almost the 
same words in the third edition, the Dziatzko-Hauler Phormio 
of 1897 (Allgem. Ein]. 5. 36), where a statement of the tra- 
ditional view is immediately modified by the following foot- 
note (3): ‘‘ Wahrscheinlicher ist es Dziatzko, dass auf offener 
Biihne nur ein Altar (in der Mitte) sich befand (vgl. besonders 
Plaut. Most. 1094 f.), und zwar meist dem Apollo Agyieus 
zugeeignet: s. Plaut. Bacch. 172 f., Merc. 676 ff., Don. zu 
And. 726 (Iv, 3, 11), Eun. 85 (1, 2, 5) und vom griech. Thea- 
ter Menand. Frag. inc. 212 (Mein.; Kock a. O. 11, Men. Frg. 
740) μαρτύρομαι val μὰ τὸν ᾿Απόλλω τουτονί | Kal Tas θύρας 
(vgl. Meineke zur St.), Poll. τν, 123. Unter Umstanden war 
er einer anderen Lokalgottheit geweiht, wie der ephesischen 
Diana im Miles Gl. (v. 411), der Venus im Rudens. Ausser- 
dem konnten vor einzelnen Hausern und in deren Bereiche 
Privataltare stehen, wie im Curculio ein Altar der Venus vor 
dem Hause des Kupplers Cappadox (v. 71). Bei der An- 
nahme nur eines Altares auf der Biihne entsteht aber die 
-Schwierigkeit, dass dann der romischen Festgottheit an ande- 
rer Stelle als auf der Biihne ein Altar errichtet gewesen sein 
miisste.” 

It is not strange that scholars have questioned the authority 
of the passage quoted from de Comoedia, because the Donatus. 
commentary on And. Iv, 3, 11 (726)—the line cited in the 
de Comoedia passage — distinctly assigns Liber to tragedy, © 
Apollo of the Highways to comedy, and makes no mention 
of the special divinity in whose honor the play was per- 
formed. The comment? runs as follows: 1. EX ARA > 


“In scaena duas aras poni solitas esse Donatus (de Com. vill, 3) refert, dexteram. 
Liberi, sinistram eius dei, cui ludi fierent, sed in fabulis Plautinis et Terentianis. 
modo unam aram in scaena esse positam Dziatzko (Praefatio ad Phorm., p. 25) 
demonstravit. Haec plerumque Apollini ἀγυιεῖ dedicata erat, interdum Dianae 
vel Veneri, si illae deae eo loco, quo fabula agebatur, magnoin honore erant. Sed 
altera ara, quae deo, cui ludi fiebant, consecrata erat, non in pulpito, sed in alia. 
theatri parte collocata fuisse videtur,” 

1 The Andria was first performed at the Ludi Megalenses in 166 B.c. 

2 Karsten (/nemosyne, 1904, p. 240), in his attempt to separate the true 
Donatus commentary from all subsequent additions to it, assigns to Donatus part: 
one of this scholium, to a “ philosophus” part two, and to “alius magister ” part. 
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SUME H. V. T. ‘ex ara’ Apollinis scilicet quem ’Ayuaiov 
Menander vocat. 2. Aut quod Apollini comoedia est dicata, 
in cuius honorem aram statuebant comoediam celebrantes. 
3. Apollini ergo comoedia, Libero patri tragoedia. This 
same relation between Apollo and comedy is tacitly as- 
sumed in the Donatus comment on 71. 1, 2,5: ACCEDE 
AD IGNEM HUNC aptius ‘ignem’ meretricem accipiemus 
quam aram Apollinis Agyiei, vel quia amator uritur, ut (Verg. 
“εἰ. 11, 66) ‘at mihi sese offert ultro meus ignis Amyntas’ 
vel quia avida e¢ avara est, ut ignis, alimentorum. 

This connection of Apollo with comedy is explained by 
Euanthius (de Fadula, 1, 3) as due to the rustic origin of 
comedy: at vero nondum coactis in urbem Atheniensibus, 
cum Apollini Νομίῳ vel ᾿Αγυιαίῳ id est pastorum vicorumve 
praesidi deo, instructis aris in honorem divinae rei circum 
Atticae vicos villas pagos et compita festivum carmen sol- 
lemniter cantaretur, ἀπὸ τῶν κωμῶν καὶ τῆς ὠδῆς Comoedia 
vocitata est, ut opinor, a pagis et cantilena composito nomine, 
vel ἀπὸ τοῦ κωμάζειν καὶ adew, quod est comessatum ire can- 
tantes. quod appotis sollemni die vel amatorie lascivientibus 
[choris comicis] non absurdum est. 

However, the explanation generally given for the presence 
of Apollo’s altar on the Roman comic stage is the much more 
obvious one that such an altar regularly belongs before the 
Greek ! house and is, therefore, a normal feature of the setting 
in fabulae palliatae. From the abundant evidence on this 
point a few of the best-known passages may be cited: 

Harpocration, s.v. “Ayuds:: ᾿Αγυιᾶς, Δημοσθένης ἐν τῷ κατὰ Μειδίου, 
κατὰ τὰ πάτρια καὶ κνισσᾷν ἀγυιᾶς. ἔνιοι μὲν ὀξύνουσι θηλυκῶς χρώμε- 
νοι, οἷον τὰς ὁδούς " βέλτιον δὲ περισπᾶν, ὡς ἀπὸ τοῦ ἀγυιέας, ὡς σαφὲς 
ποιοῦσιν ᾿Αριστοφάνης τε ἐν Σφηξὶ καὶ Εὔπολις. ἀγυιεὺς δ᾽ ἐστι κίων 
three. Sabbadini (Studi t¢a/. 111, 362) also believes that part one is the original 
form of this scholium, and that the other parts are interpolations. 

1 Eugraphius, in his comment on And. IV, 3, 11 (726), apparently forgets the 
Greek character of the setting in fadulae palliatae, for he assumes that the ara 
there mentioned is Vesta’s: Romanis omnibus mos est in atrio, hoc est in vesti- 
bulo, habere Vestam — quippe cum inde vestibulum nominarint —, cui sacrificium 


cotidie facerent, et illic ei fuerat ara collocata. idcirco dictum est ‘ex ara sume 
hine verbenas tibi,’ 
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a “- A - 
εἰς ὀξὺ λήγων, ὃν ἱστᾶσι πρὸ τῶν θυρῶν. ἰδίους δὲ εἶναί φασιν αὐτοὺς 
Απόλλωνος, οἱ δὲ Διονύσου, οἱ δὲ ἀμφοῖν. ἔστιν οὖν τὸ ὁλόκληρον 
> , Ν Ν Ν > r , > er Ν ‘ a ‘ 
ayuieas, Kal κατὰ τὴν ᾿Αττικῶν διάλεκτον ayvids* καθὰ καὶ Στειριᾶς καὶ 
Μηλιᾶς καὶ τὰ παραπλήσια λέγουσιν ἐν συναλοιφῇ. ᾿Αριστοφάνης ἐν 
“Opvict * 
μηλοσφαγεῖν τε βουθύτοις ἐπ᾽ ἐσχάραις 


Aw 3 “- 
κνισσᾶν T ἁγυιᾶς. 


> fol “ 
φασὶ δ᾽ αὐτὸ ἴδιον εἶναι Δωριέων, ὡς δῆλον ποιεῖ Διευχίδας ἐν τῇ τρίτῃ 
a a > nv » Speed, Ν ‘al 3 a , 9 a ε 
τῶν Μεγαρικῶν. εἶεν ἂν καὶ οἱ παρὰ τοῖς Αττικοῖς λεγόμενοι ἀγυιεῖς, οἱ 
a lal 7 tal lol 
πρὸ τῶν οἰκιῶν βωμοὶ, ὡς φασι Κρατῖνος καὶ Μένανδρος, καὶ Σοφοκλῆς 
lal > 
ἐν τῷ Λαοκόωντι, μετάγων τὰ ᾿Αθηναίων ἔθη εἰς Τροίαν, φησί" 


λάμπει δ᾽ ἀγυιεὺς βωμὸς ἀτμίζων πυρὶ 
σμύρνης σταλαγμοῖς, βαρβάρων εὐοσμίας. 


Suidas, s.v. ἀγυιαί, gives the substance of the above quotation from 
Harpocration and adds: kai ἀγυιεὺς, ὁ πρὸ τῶν αὐλίων θυρῶν κωνοειδὴς 
κίων, ἱερὸς ᾿Απόλλωνος καὶ αὐτὸς θεός. 

Hesychius, s.v. ἀγυιεύς : 6 πρὸ τῶν θυρῶν ἑστὼς βωμὸς ἐν σχήματι 
κίονος. 

Schol. ad Eur. Phoen. 631: τὸν adyviéa πρὸ τῶν πυλῶν ἵστασαν᾽ 
κίων δὲ οὗτος ἦν εἰς ὀξὺ ἀπολήγων, ἐπεὶ πρὸ τῶν πυλῶν ἵστασαν ἀγάλ- 
ματα τοῦ ᾿Απόλλωνος ὡς ἀλεξικάκου δεσπότου καὶ φύλακος τῶν ὁδῶν. διὰ 
γὰρ τοῦτο ἀγυιεύς. 

Schol. ad Aristoph. Vesp. 875: γεῖτον “Aywed:* περὶ τοῦ ᾿Αγυιέως 
Απόλλωνος ἰδίως Eirvyias οὕτως γράφει" “Ev δὲ τῷ ἰατρῷ τοῦτο δια- 
μένει, καὶ ἔτι καὶ νῦν ἐστὶν ὡς ᾿Αγυιεὺς τῶν Δωριέων οἰκησάντων ἐν τῷ 
τόπῳ ἀνάθημα. καὶ οὕτως καταμηνύει, ὅτι Δωριέων ἐστὶ τὰ Ἑλλήνων " 
τούτοις γὰρ ἐπὶ τὰς στρατιὰς φάσματος ot Δωριεῖς ἀπομιμούμενοι τὰς 
ἀγυιὰς ἱστᾶσιν ἔτι καὶ viv τῷ ᾿Απόλλωνι. “AAS. πρὸ τῶν θυρῶν 
ἔθος εἶχον κίονας εἰς ὀξὺ λήγοντας, ὡς ὀβελίσκους," ἱδρύειν εἰς τιμὴν 
᾿Απόλλωνος ᾿Αγυιέως. 


1 Starkie, ad loc., says: “The address in Pherecr. 87 is similar, viz., ὦ δέσποτ᾽ 
᾿Αγυιεῦ, ταῦτά νυν μέμνησό μοι; cf. also Eur. Phoen. 634, Plaut. Bacch. 170.” 
See his note further. 

2 Cf. Pausanias, VIII, 32, 4: “A little lower down are images of gods, also 
made in the square form (παρέχονται δὲ καὶ οὗτοι σχῆμα τετράγωνον) and sur- 
named Workers; they are Athena Worker and Apollo God of Streets.” Cf. 
Thucyd. vi, 27: "Ev δὲ τούτῳ, ὅσοι ‘Epuat ἦσαν λίθινοι ἐν τῇ πόλει TH ᾿Αθηναίων 
(εἰσὶ δὲ κατὰ τὸ ἐπιχώριον, ἣ τετράγωνος ἐργασία, πολλοὶ καὶ ἐν ἰδίοις προθύροις 
καὶ ἐν ἱεροῖς), “μιᾷ νυκτὶ οἱ πλεῖστοι περιεκόπησαν τὰ πρόσωπα. 
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Macrobius, Sa/. 1,9, 6: Etenim sicut Nigidius quoque refert, apud 
Graecos Apollo colitur, qui @vpatos vocatur, eiusque aras ante fores 
suas celebrant, ipsum exitus et introitus demonstrantes potentem: 
idem Apollo apud illos et ᾿Αγυιεὺς nuncupatur, quasi viis praepositus 
urbanis : illi enim vias quae intra pomoeria sunt ἀγυιὰς appellant. 


That altars and statues of gods were very common,! on the 
Greek stage, whether tragic or comic, is shown by the plays 
themselves and by scholia like those quoted above (pp. 93 f.), but 
the only altar which Pollux mentions as a regular part of the 
stage-setting is, as we should expect in the conventional 
street scenes of the New Comedy, the ἀγυιεὺς βωμός (Onom. 
IV, 123): ἐπὶ δὲ τῆς σκηνῆς Kal ἀγυιεὺς ἔκειτο βωμὸς ὁ πρὸ τῶν 
θυρῶν καὶ τράπεζα πέμματα ἔχουσα, ἣ θεωρὶς ὠνομάζετο. In 
the Index Verborum of Koerte’s 77επαράγεα (editio maior, 
Leipzig, 1904) the name Apollo occurs twelve times — four 
times in the Vocative case,? from which no inference can be 
drawn in regard to altars and statues on the stage, eight 
times in the Accusative case*® in oaths. Of these, vs. 172 
(Capps, 242) of the Pericezromene is the most interesting, 
because there some symbol of the god, Apollo, is clearly on 
the stage: 


χαλεπὰ ταῦτα παντελῶς 

τὰ πράγματ᾽ ἐστί, νὴ τὸν ᾿Απόλλω τουτονί. 
Furthermore, an altar is visible in this play, as is shown by 
vss. 421-422 (Capps, 880-881): 

μᾶλλον δὲ κἀγὼ στέφανον ἀπὸ βωμοῦ [ποθεν 

ἀφελὼν ἐπιθέσθαι βούλομαι 
Here Polemon, about to offer a sacrifice, puts on his head a 
garland taken from an altar, presumably the altar of the 


Apollo mentioned in vs. 172 (Capps, 242). In two other 
cases (Epitrepontes, 503, Samia, 94) we have a corrupt text 


1 See Mueller in Hermann’s Zehréuch, 11, 2, 136 ff., and Haigh’s (Pickard- 
Cambridge) Aétic Theatre*, p. 200. 

2 Epitrepontes, 179; Periceiromene, 440 (Capps, 899); Samia, 222 (Capps, 
365), 225 (Capps, 368). j 

8 Epitrepontes, 183, 457 (Capps, 663), 503 (Capps, 735); Heros, 39; Pericei- 
romene, 138 (Capps, 208), 172 (Capps, 242); Samia, 94 (Capps, 97), 251 (Capps, 
394). 
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which has been variously emended. Koerte’s reading of the 


former is 
. σε, νὴ τὸν ᾿Απόλλω [τουτονί. 


Though Capps (735) emends the end of this same line some- 
what differently, as follows: 


“ > 
Γὼς εὖ ποῶν σε, νὴ τὸν ᾿Απόλλω ! Kal θεούς. | 


he frankly admits (ad vs. 735) that the other reading is possi- 
ble, in which case Onesimus makes a gesture towards the 
Apollo statue at the door. In Samza, 94 (Capps, 97) there is 
a similar uncertainty, which the two editors treat much as 
they treated the preceding case, for Koerte adopts Headlam’s 
conjecture and reads 


μὰ τὸν Διόνυσον, μὰ τὸν ᾿Απόλλ[ w τουτονί, 
while Capps adopts the more generally accepted 
μὰ τὸν Διόνυσον, μὰ τὸν “Am! όλΊλΓω, ᾽γὼ μὲν ov. 1 


There are several Roman comedies in which Apollo’s altar 
is generally supposed to be on the stage. In the Awlularia, 
the old miser, Euclio, returning from market to complete prep- 
arations for his daughter’s wedding, finds the doors of his 
house open, and sounds of confusion issuing from the place. 
His first thought is for his buried treasure, and he prays (394): 


Apollo, quaeso, subveni mi atque adiuva. 


? In the fourth act of the same play the slave, Strobilus, who 
has been sent by his young master to watch developments at 
the miser’s house, says (605-607): 


Is speculatum huc misit me, ut quae fierent fieret particeps. 
Nunc sine omni suspicione in ara hic adsidam sacra. 
Hinc ego et huc et illuc potero quid agant arbitrarier. 


Lorenz (Jost. Einl. 13-14) appears to believe that the altar 
on which Strobilus here settles himself is that of Apollo 
᾿Αγυιεύς, a natural inference when we remember that Euclio, 
returning home at vs. 394, may easily have seen an ava Afol- 
Jints before either his own house or that of his neighbor. 
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Though this inference is generally accepted by editors of the 
Aulularia, to adopt it unqualifiedly is to disregard another 
perfectly possible interpretation of several related passages. 
In the scene immediately preceding that in which vss. 605- 
607 occur, Euclio, left alone on the stage, addresses the pot of 
gold as follows (580-586) : 


‘Edepol ne tu, aula, multos inimicos habes 

Atque istuc aurum quod tibi concreditumst. 

Nunc hoc mihi factu[m]st optumum, ut te(d) auferam, 
Aula{m], in Fidei:fanum: ibi abstrudam probe. 

Fides, novisti me et ego te: cave sis tibi, 

Ne tu in[me]mutassis nomen, si hoc concreduo. 585 
Ibo ad te fretus tua, Fides, fiducia. 


From these lines, it is not certain that the fanum Fidei is on 
the stage. Again, in the scene beginning with vs. 608, we 
are, for a time, in doubt. But with Strobilus’ speech (616- 
623) it becomes clear that the shrine is on the stage : 


Di immortales quod ego hunc hominem facinus audio (e)loqui : 

Se aulam onustam auri abstrusisse hic intus in fano Fide[i]. 

Cave tu illi fidelis, quaeso, potius fueris quam mihi. 

Atque hic pater est ut ego opinor huius erus quam amat — ὦ --. 

Ibo hinc intro: perscrutabor fanum, si inveniam uspiam 620 
Aurum, dum hic est occupatus. sed si re(p)perero, o Fides, © 

Mulsi congialem plenam faciam tibi fideliam. 

Id adeo tibi faciam: verum ego mihi bibam, ubi id fecero. 


The presence of the faxum on the stage is further confirmed 
by vss. 620, 645, 655-656, 658-660, 665, 676. Now, unless 
Strobilus has changed his position during the soliloquy of 
Euclio (608-615), the zzc of 620 denotes the same place on 
the stage as the inc of 607; but, in 620, the probabilities 
are, at least, not against an ara before the fanum Fidei, as 
opposed to one before the house of Euclio. Moreover, in 


1Cf. Ussing, Aud. 598 (606, Teubner): “ Arae in proscenio esse solebant, v. — 
Polluc. Iv, 123. Talis commemoratur apud Terent. Andr. 726, Most. 1074, Merc. 
667, Bacch. 170. Aras occupabant supplices, quo se deorum tutela defenderent, 
cf. Most. 1. 1. Ter. Heaut. 975. Sed etiam otiosi homines in altarium gradibus 
sedere potuerunt, qualis ἢ. 1. Strobilus videri vult.” 
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608, huc et tlluc doubtless refer to those houses, so that zn, 
if it is to be differentiated from both, would most naturally be 
the altar before the shrine, which commanded a view of the 
two neighboring houses. But whether we believe that this 
altar belonged to Apollo or to Fides, the interesting fact 
remains that a shrine to Fides is represented in this Athenian 
play and that a /ucus Szlvani is mentioned further on (674, 
766) as being extra murum. Either Plautus, with an incon- 
sistency not infrequent in him,’ has frankly put Roman gods 
into his Greek play, or Fides and Silvanus are approximate 
translations for the names of two Greek divinities. Wissowa 
cites? these allusions to Silvanus in Athens as examples of 
the recognized likeness of Pan and Silvanus, so that one 
naturally expects to find that Fides, also, was used here for 
the name of some Greek divinity, but scholars who accept 
this relation between Pan and Silvanus® are silent about a 
Greek prototype of Fides. : 

In the Lacchides, Chrysalus Servus, returning to Athens 
after a two years’ absence, salutes his master’s native land 
and adds (172-173): 


Saluto te, vicine Apollo, qui aedibus 
Propinquos nostris accolis, veneroque te. 


Here vicine Apollo (172) suggests the γεῖτον ᾿Αγυιεῦ of Aris- 
toph. Vesp. 875, with the comment of the scholiast (see above, 
Ρ. 94) to the effect that a statue of Apollo stood at the 
entrance of the house. 

In the Mercator we need not resort to the inferences, for 
there the altar of Apollo is plainly on the stage. Dorippa 
Mulier is returning to Athens from the country with her aged 
slave, Syra; as they approach, Dorippa bids (675 ff.) Syra 


1 See Knapp, Class. Phil. τι, 14, n. 1 (end). 

2 Religion und Kultus der Romer, Mueller’s Handbuch, v, 4, 176. 

8 E. O. Pressler, ina Jena dissertation, De Plauti Aulularia (Leipzig, 1908), 
' believes that Silvanus here stands for the Greek Pan and cites (p. 38) several 
passages in Plato’s Phaedrus, in which mention is made of Pan and of the grove 
near the city where Pan and the nymphs were worshipped. He quotes also an 
inscription to Pan and the nymphs, found on the inside of a putea/ before the 
Dipylon gate. 
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give her a branch of laurel? to place on the altar before their 
neighbor’s house, and then she prays to Apollo for her son 
and her household (678-680), 

In the Wostel/aria Tranio Servus takes refuge on an ava to 
escape violence at the hands of his angry master,? Theopro- 
pides (see 1094 ff.), who even threatens to heap up fagots 
about the altar and set fire to them.? It is generally sup- 
posed that this, too, is the ava Afollinis Agytet, before the 
house of Simo. 

In the Axdria, when Davus comes out from Glycerium’s 
house, carrying the child of his young master, he bids Mysis 
Ancilla place it before the house of the latter, that he may 
himself be able to declare that he is not responsible for the 
infant’s presence there. To the maid-servant’s protest against 
laying the child on the ground, Davus answers (726-727): 


Ex ara hinc sume verbenas tibi 
atque eas substerne. 


1 After the three comments cited above (pp. 92-93) the Donatus commentary 
on And. IV, 3, 11 (vs. 726), continues as follows: 4. VERBENAS TIBI verbenae 
quasi herbenae redimicula sunt ararum. 5. Τὸ ‘tibi’ quasi gestum quendam et 
motum stomachantis habet, ut alibi (Heauz. 1,1, 9) ‘nam quid vis tibi?’ 6. 5 
‘tibi sume’ dixit, non ‘tibi substerne.’ 7. EX ARA 5. V. verbenae sunt omnes 
herbae frondesque festae ad aras coronandas vel omnes herbae frondesque ex 
loco puro decerptae. verbenae autem dictae veluti herbenae. Menander sic 
“ἡ κολεξιασσυμυρριναςχχησαιετεινε ἵ.᾽ 

Cf. Servius on Aen. XII, 120 : VERBENA TEMPORA VINCTI verbena pro- 
prie est herba sacra, vos marinus, ut multi volunt, id est λιβανωτίς t sicutagonis 
sumpta de loco sacro Capitolii, qua coronabantur fetiales et pater patratus, foe- 
dera facturi vel bella indicturi. abusive tamen iam verbenas vocamus omnes 
frondes sacratas, ut est laurus, oliva vel myrtus: Terentius ex ara hinc ver- 
benas sume: nam myrtum fuisse Menander testatur, de quo Terentius trans- 
τα}, guidam sane veris proximi herbas verbenas dicunt. alii certa ligamenta 
verbenas volunt vocari. 

2 Cf. Heaut. 975-976, where Chremes reassures the frightened slave, Syrus, in 


the following words : 
nemo accusat, Syre, te: nec tu aram tibi 


nec precatorem pararis. 


Cf. also the ara Veneris in the Rudens, on which the frightened mu/ieres take 
refuge when pursued by Labrax Leno (see below, p. 100). 

8 Cf, the threat in Rudens, 761-770, together with Sonnenschein’s note on vs. 
768 (editio minor, 1901). 
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Donatus declares (see above, pp. 92-93) that the ava here 
mentioned is that of Apollo ᾿Αγυιαῖος. 

Dziatzko in the note already quoted (p. 92) mentions the 
fact that occasionally the altar on the stage is that of some 
local divinity; for example, in the A/z/es Gloriosus, whose 
action occurs in Ephesus, it is to the special divinity of that 
city, Diana, that the sacrifice mentioned in vss. 411-413 is 
made, and, again, it is on the seashore, near Cyrene, a seat of 
the worship of Venus, that the events narrated in the Rudens 
take place, before the fanum Veneris, whose altar, also, is on - 
the stage (see vss. 688-698, 707, 723, 725, 768, 784, 839-840, 
846; etc.). 

The Curculio would seem to belong in the same class with 
the J/i/es and the Rudens, for its setting is Epidaurus and 
the Aesculapius shrine is on the stage (see vss. 14, 61-62, 216, 
699),! though no ava is mentioned before the shrine. The 
ara to which reference is made in this play is an ava Veneris 
before the house of Cappadox Leno (vss. 71, 123-124),? who 
lives next door to the fanum Aesculapi (see end of Act 1, Sc. 
1; cf. vs. 14). The presence of this ava suggests a note of 
Eugraphius on Zum. 1, 2,5: ACCEDE AD IGNEM HUNC 
IAM CALESCES PLUS gquidam intellegunt ‘ad ignem’ ad 
amorem, hoc est ad ipsam meretricem, sed melius illud est, 
quod quidem Menander aperte dixit, meretrices iuxta domum 
suam vel in atrio solitas habere aram Veneris vulgariae, cui 
cotidie sacrificent, ut hoc sit : ‘iam accede ad ignem’ hoc est 
ad aram, ut iocatus servus sit ‘iam calesces plus satis.’ It 


1 The ¢emplum Aesculapi was, in fact, several miles from the town of Epidau- 
rus. Wilamowitz suggests that the scene in Plautus’ Greek original was the set- 
tlement around the ¢emp/um and that the parasite was sent to Epidaurus to get 
the money; but that Plautus changed the scene that it might not confuse his 
Roman audience, substituting for the original town, Epidaurus, a town called 
Caria. See Knapp, “Travel in Ancient Times as seen in Plautus and Terence,” 
Class. Phil. 11, 6, n. 1. 

2In the Poenulus the meretrices go to worship Venus on the day of her festi- 
val (vss. 255 ff., 406), while the /ezo exclaims (449-451) : 


Di illum infelicent omnes qui post hunc diem 
Leno ullam Veneri umquam immolarit hostiam, 
Quive ullum turis granum sacruficaverit. 
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may well be that an ava Veneris before the house of a Jeno, 
like Cappadox, was as regular as Eugraphius says it was 
before the house of a meretrix. 

In the Zruculentus an altar stands before the house of 
Phronesium Meretrix, who is about to offer on it a sacrifice 
to Lucina (vss. 476 ff.), pretending that she is doing this out 
of gratitude to the goddess for the birth of a son, whom she 
falsely claims to have borne to Stratophanes Miles. The 
question arises whether this particular altar is always an ara 
Lucinae or is, possibly, an ara Veneris (for Phronesium is a 
meretrix) or even an ava Afpollinis (the scene of the play is 
Athens), which is here appropriated to the use of Lucina. I 
have been unable to find any ancient authority for applying 
the altar of one god to the use of another,! but Lorenz, in his 
introduction to the MZz/es (p. 10, ὃ 5) and Niemeyer in the 
Brix-Niemeyer Miles (3d edition, 1901, Einl. 5. 16) both 
assume that sacrifices to other gods might be offered on the 
ara Apollinis Agytet ; indeed, they go so far as to say what 
seems entirely improbable, that even in Ephesus, the city of 
Diana, the ava in the Miles (vss. 411-413) was Apollo’s. 

In the illustrated manuscripts of Terence, where we might 
expect to find the altar of Apollo represented as part of the 
regular stage-setting, an ava is actually found but once, at 
And. iv, 3, and here its presence is apparently due to the 
mention of an ava and verbenae ten lines below (726).2 There 
rise from this altar what may possibly be flames, but more 
probably are verbenae, such as are certainly represented as 
standing close to it, on either side. Wieseler ( 7heater-geb. τι. 
Denkm. der Griech. u. der Rom. S. 66) comments on the 


1 The statements of Harpocration and Suidas concerning Apollo and Dionysus 
(see above, pp. 93-94) do not necessarily imply such a custom. Clarac, A/usée 
de Sculpture, 1,1, 343-344, describes a marble altar of Diana which, judging by 
its ornamentation, was sacred to Mercury, Bacchus, Cybele, and Minerva, as well 
as to Diana; again, on p. 754, an altar which was sacred to Jupiter, Ceres, and 
Apollo. But these are not cases in which an altar, originally consecrated to one 
god, is temporarily used in sacrificing to another god. 

2 It is remarkable that the ava is absent even from the next picture (at vs. 
740), in which the child is shown lying on the very verdenae which Mysis Ancilla 
had spread for it. 
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peculiar urn-shape of the ava in P, which he says is evidently 
a tuvribulum or an acerra.| This shape he regards as signifi- 
cant in view of a passage which Harpocration and others cite 
(see above, p. 94) from the Laocoon of Sophocles, where the 
ἀγυιεὺς βωμός shines with fire and drips with sweet-smelling 
myrrh. The only other picture of this scene which Bethe 
reproduces ( Zerenti Codex Ambrosianus H 75 inf. phototypice 
editus. Lugduni Batavorum, 1903) for us is from M (Codex 
Leidensis Vossianus 38, 10th cent.); here the altar is rectan- 
gular and flames appear to rise from it. 

The all but total absence of avae from the Terence Mss. 
might once have seemed a serious objection to any theory 
about stage-usage on this point; but recent study of the pic- 
tures has proved them so untrustworthy a source of informa- 
tion in other scenic matters that the general absence of the 
ara from the miniatures is only additional evidence that they 
do not represent stage performances of the plays. 

Since the number of houses on the stage was not limited 
to one, the question arises whether each house had its ava 
Apollints. That this was not the case appears from the 
scene (Iv, 1) in the JZercator where Dorippa Mulier bids 
Syra Ancilla give her a laurel-branch to put on the altar 
vicint nostri (vs. 677). If a similar altar had stood before 
her own house, she would naturally have turned to that, for 
the prayer which she addresses to Apollo immediately after- 
wards is for the well-being of her own household. Again, in 
the passage already quoted (p. 98) from the Bacchides (vss. 
172-173), it is the Apollo of a neighbor’s house that is saluted 
by the slave on his home-coming.2, We may, then, assume 
that often, at least, only one altar was visible; that this altar 
stood in the middle of the stage is an inference of Dziatzko, 
which seems to be without foundation. 

1 Acerra ara, quae ante mortuum poni solebat, in qua odores incendebant. 
Alii dicunt arculam esse turariam, scilicet ubi tus reponebant. So Festus, in the 
edition of Thewrewk de Ponor, p. 13. 

2 Capps asserts (Periceiromene, 242) that a statue of Apollo stood before 
every house. He apparently ignores the implication of Bacch. 172 (vicine Apollo, 


etc.) and of Aristoph. Vesg. 875 (γεῖτον ἀγυιεῦ), though he quotes both passages 
in his note, 
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Whether with him we are to reject not only the altar to 
Liber, but also that of the special divinity of the festival can 
only be settled when we know more about the places in which 
plays were performed. If, as is generally supposed, a play 
was given in the earlier times near the temple of the god of 
the /udi,1 no altar would have been needed to suggest to the 
spectators whom they were honoring. But in time, with the 
building of permanent theatres, the situation must have 
changed and the whole question deserves, as Oehmichen 
says,” a thorough investigation. 

At the beginning of this paper it was stated (p. 91) that 
Wessner prints in italics the passage (de Com. vill, 3), on 
which alone the traditional view of the two altars rests. His 
rejection of the passage is based on Sabbadini’s argument 
(Studi ztal. 111, 362 ff.) that de Comoedia, viii, 3, is inconsistent 
with three other passages already cited in our discussion (pp. 
92-93), viz., the Donatus comments on Azdrvia, Iv, 3, 11, and 
on Ennuchus, 1, 2, 5,and the selection from Euanthius, de Fa- 
bula, 1, 3. When we add to this argument the evidence that 
the altar of Apollo was regularly found before the Greek 
house and that the normal setting of fadulae palliatae exhib- 
ited entrances to such houses, that Apollo was recognized as 
a patron of comedy, and that numerous extant comedies, 
Greek and Latin, point to his altar on the stage and, further- 
more, that scholiasts on these comedies confirm the existence 
of the custom, we must, I think, admit that there is no ade- 
quate support for the traditional view of the two altars on the 
Roman comic stage. 


1 Οἷς. de Harusp. Resp. 24: Nam quid ego de illis loquar, quos in Palatio nos- 
tri maiores ante templum in ipso Matris magnae conspectu Megalesibus fieri cele- 
brarique voluerunt . . .? 

2See Das Biihnenwesen der Griechen und Rimer, Mueller’s Handbuch, v, 


3 B, pp. 214-215. 
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VII.— New Manuscript Material for the Study of Avianus 


By Proressor WILLIAM ABBOTT OLDFATHER 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


In view of the large number of unused Mss. of Avianus 
which exist to-day in the librdries of Europe, a good deal 
remains yet to be done before the recenszo of his Fables can 
be regarded as satisfactorily completed, and that, too, despite 
the fact that three critical editions have appeared within the 
last fifty years. The purpose of this article is partly to 
report upon the accession of new material, and partly thereby 
to invite scholars who may know of other Mss. bearing upon 
the general field of Avianus criticism to assist the writer in 
his attempt to secure a fairly complete knowledge of the Ms. 
tradition of this author. 

We may properly begin with a brief sketch of what has 
been done along this line since Cannegieter’s day. His own 
famous edition! need not be considered in this connection, as 
not a few Mss. have changed their habitat since that time, 
and as a separate investigation is now under way looking 
toward the identification or classification of his Mss. with 
those that are now available. In 1787 Nodell published a 
collation of a fourteenth-century Ms. discovered among the 
archives of the town of Kampen in Holland.?2 In 1807, Fr. 
Hulseman did the same for a worthless fifteenth-century Ms. 
then at Liine, but now in Paris. In 1811, Jannell published 
the text of the thirty-six fables that are contained in the fa- 
mous Codex Perottinus at Naples. In 1825, Robert pub- 


1 Flavit Aviani Fabulae, Amsterdam, or Leyden, 1731. 

2 Flavit Aviani Fabulae ad Ms. Cod. collatae ... curante J. A. Nodell, 
Amsterdam, 1787. 

® De Codice Fabularum Aviani Lunensi, nunc primum collate, Géttingen, 
1807. : 
* Codex Perottinus Ms. Reg. Bibl. Neapol. duas et triginta Phaedri Fabulas 

. sex et triginta Aviani . . . continens . . . editus a Cataldo Jannellio, etc., 
Neapoli, 1809, 191-244... Though dated 1809, the book was not published until 
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lished the Latin and French versions of the eighteen fables 
in Ms. no. 1594 du fond francais Lachmann, for that sin- 
gular excursion of his into the field of Avianus criticism,? 
which added nothing to his reputation as a text-critic, seems 
to have employed directly merely Schneidewin’s collation of 
the first quarter of a single Ms. —the Leyden Quarto 86 of 
the ninth or tenth century.? Froehner was the first to use the 


1811. The Vatican Ms. Urbinus 368, an exact copy, was published by Angelo 
Mai, in 1831. 

1 A.C. M. Robert: Fables tnédites des xtt’, xiit’, et xiii® sidcles et Fables de La 
Fontaine, 2 vols., Paris, 1825. Part of the Fables of Avianus were printed after the 
corresponding one of La Fontaine, the remainder together at the end of vol. 11, 
Pp. 504-523. 

2 Aviani Fabulae, Berlin, 1845, and De Aviant Fadbulis, Prooemium lect. 
aestiv. an. 1845, 3-6 = KZ. Schriften, 11, 51-56. 

3 Compare Lachmann’s critical note on 4,14. This Ms. he calls the “ anti- 
quissimus.” The only other Ms, that he certainly put in this class is Paris. 
13,026 (cf. his note on 13, 7), but this Ms. he knew apparently only from the 
imperfect collation that is given by Cannegieter, as is shown by the fact that he 
quotes a reading from it on 36, 4, which is not in that Ms., but is due to an error 
in collation. No references to an “ antiquissimus” or “ antiquissimi” occur after 
12,5. The rest of Lachmann’s apparatus criticus he seems to have borrowed 
from Cannegieter, using only vague terms of description. On 40, 9, he attributes 
to “unus recentior”’ what seems to be merely a suggestion of Cannegieter’s own. 
On 2, 11, he cites “ unus annorum quingentorum” for a reading which does not 
occur in any Ms, to which, apparently, he or his predecessors had access, but 
does appear in the Leyden editions of 1603 and 1607 (1605 ?) cited by Cannegie- 
ter in his note ad Joc. It was, perhaps, also the first reading of the second hand 
in Paris. 5570, and exists in a few eleventh and twelfth century Mss., but Lachmann 
had no knowledge of any of these, so far as can now be determined. In simple 
justice to Lachmann it should be said that he was aware of the bravado of his. 
attempt to read Avianus back into the second century. Compare his letter of 
June 3, 1845, to Haupt (in J. Vahlen: Karl Lachmanns Briefe an Moriz 
Πατρί, Berlin, 1892, p. 153): “ist es die Kiihnheit zu der mich Avian anleitet?” 
and later on, in the same letter (p. 155), “Beim Avian... freue ich mich schon 
auf die plumpen Urteile, dass es keine Kunst sei einen schlechten Dichter ertrig- 
lich zu machen, wenn man ein Drittel streiche usw. (542 Verse sinds, 652 alles, 
aber vulgo viel mehr, 116 Emendationen)”; and the letter of Jan. 22, 1845 
(p. 140): “Vom 15 Nov. bis Januar Abends bin ich der Knecht meiner Lust 
gewesen: da war nicht nur der Babrius fertig nebst Vorrede, sondern auch das. 
Prooemium zum Katalog, welches behandelt von— Avian. Wir werden ja sehn 
ob Dirs recht ist dass ich beide too Jahr aus einander bringe, 70 n. C, and 170. 
Bei Avian kostet das aber Kiinste.” The whole edition was begun and finished 
between Dec. 22, 1844, when Lachmann presented his Ms. of the text of Babrius. 
to the Berlin Academy, and the eighteenth of April, 1845, when the work issued 
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Paris Mss., seven of which he collated in full or in part.!_ In 
addition to these, he also employed the Karlsruhe fragment 
which he had himself discovered a few years before,” and the 
text of the Steinhéwel Aesop, which, as the edztzo princeps 
of twenty-seven of the fables, has the value of a Ms.,— 
though a very poor one be it said, and one that was doubt- 
less very little older than the print itself.2 Emil Baehrens 
increased our knowledge of the more important Mss. of 
Avianus by collating six * and reporting one on the authority 
of H. A.J. Munro.® Robinson Ellis ® added to the list eleven 
Mss., ten in England,’ and one at St. Gallen.® 

It remained for Léopold Hervieux,’? after prolonged re- 
searches in the principal libraries of Europe upon the Ms. 
tradition of the Latin Fabulists, to add a whole series of hith- 
erto unknown Mss. to the sources available for study. Many 
of these Mss. in the case of Avianus he described in consid- 


from Reimer’s press, and, during a good part of this time, Lachmann was reading 
the proof on his Babrius, which appeared only on the first of March. See Martin 
Hertz, Karl Lachmann, eine Biographie, Berlin, 1851, 137-139. 

1 They are Paris. 5570, 8048, 8093, 8302, 9637, 13026, 15155. 

2 Karlsruhe 339 (formerly 85); cf. Prz/o/. x1v (1859), 387. 

3 Froehner also used Cannegieter’s report upon various readings from the Mss. 
of the Danish clergyman Cabeljau, which was printed in D’Orville’s Misc. Criz. 
Nova for 1734, vol. Iv, tom. 11, 293-312, and vol. v, tom. I, 33-46. Baehrens was, 
however, apparently the first to use (occasionally) the original copy of Avianus 
in which Cabeljau had recorded his somewhat haphazard readings. A complete 
set of photographs of this important book is now in the library of the University 
of Illinois. 

*In P.L.M. vol. ν (1883); they are: Leyden, Voss. lat. Q. 86 and O. 15; 
Trier, 1464; Florence, Laur. plut. 68, 24, and Ashb. 1813; Rome, Regin. 1424. 
In 1883, Wiener Stud. v, 165, Karl Schenkl had declared the Trier Ms. to be 
“fiir die Kritik dieser Gedichte werthlos,” a remark which seems to have been 
unknown to Hervieux when he reproduced it for his text of Avianus. 

5 In Trinity College Library, Gale O. 3. 57 (not as Baehrens cites it, Gale O. 3. 5). 

8 The Fables-of Avianus, Oxford, 1887. 

7 They are : at Oxford, Bodl. Auct. F. 2. 14; Auct. F. 5.6; B.N.Rawl. 111; 
at Cambridge, Peterhouse 4 and 25; at London, in the British Museum, Harl. 
4967, 15 A, XXXI, 21213, 10090, Reg. 15. A. VII. 

8 No. 1396. Attention had first been called to this by Joh. Huemer in Wiener 
Studien, 11 (1880), 158 f., but Ellis was apparently unaware of this. 

9 Les fabulistes latins, U1, Paris, 1894, 49-120. The description of several 
Mss, had been given already in the first volume of the work, to which (in the 
second edition) frequent reference is made. 
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erable detail, but no one of them did he actually collate, 
contenting himself with a more or less accurate reproduction 
of the text of the Trier Ms. Some knowledge of thirty-two 
new Mss. of Avianus, together with a few Mss. of his mediae- 
val Imitators, we owe to Hervieux’s studies.1 Now I should 
be very loath to detract at all from the merits of his achieve- 
ments. To hunt out so large a number of Mss. and to 
describe a great many of them (as well as an almost equally 
large number of those that were already known) in some 
detail, is no slight task, and M. Hervieux deserves great 
credit for what he has done along this line. Nevertheless, 
when I came to make certain preliminary studies looking 
toward the preparation of a text of Avianus which should be 
based upon a knowledge of as nearly the whole of the Ms. 
material as could, with the means at hand, be rendered avail- 
able, I soon became convinced that Hervieux’s work failed as 
much on the score of completeness, even when the material 
was at hand, as it did in philological method ,and exactness. 
To be brief, it was found necessary to examine the available 
Ms. catalogues anew and the files of the current philological 
literature, in. order to get traces of Ms. material which Her- 
vieux had overlooked. In this task I enjoyed the truly 
invaluable services of my friend, Dr. Friedrich Bock, of the 
Ms. Department of the Hof- und Staatbibliothek at Munich, 
about half of the new material (which I have starred) having 
been hunted out by him at my request.? 


1 These Mss, are : Paris. 15160; the Ms. at Besancon, which, at that time, was 
unnumbered, according to Hervieux’s statement, but bears now the number 534; 
Dijon, 497; the following at Wolfenbiittel: 13. 10. Aug., 37. 34. Aug., 87. 5. Aug., 
288 Gud., 185 Helmst.; the following at Munich: 237, 391, 609, 4146, 14703, 
22404, 26781; Stuttgart, 34; London, Brit. Mus. Add. 33781 (in Hervieux’s 
time, Grenville x11); at Cheltenham in the Phillips Library, 215 ; at Oxford, in 
the Bodleian Libr., Rawl. 552 C; at Vienna, 303; at Brussels, 11193; at Leyden, 
Voss. lat. O. 89 ; at Rome, Vat. 1663, Ott. 1297, and 3025, Pal. 242, and 1573, 
Regin. 1556, and 2080; at Florence, Riccard. 574; at Bern, 688; at Basel, 
A. N. 1, 42 (not 12, as Hervieux gives it). To this number should properly be 
added the eight new Mss. of the Imitators of Avianus, to which Hervieux was the 
first to call attention. 

2 Dr. Bock has also been very kind in helping me to secure photographs, not 
only of the Munich Mss., but also of a number of those in less accessible places. 
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It will, perhaps, be best to arrange the list of new Mss. 
alphabetically by countries and cities, adding brief comment 
wherever that seems desirable.! 


* Austria. Krakau,” Univ. Bibl., 2233 chart., 5. xv, fables com- 
plete, pp. 173-208. 
* Austria. Krakau, Univ. Bibl., 2195 chart., 5. xv, fables 1-41, 
PP. 3-70- 
Austria. Krakau,® Univ. Bibl., 2460 chart., 8. xv, fables 1-19, 
Pp- 369-390. 
* Austria. Prag,* Univ. Bibl., 545 chart., s. x1v, nos. 1-14, f. 35 b- 
39 ἃ. 
* Austria. Prag, Univ. Bibl., 546 chart., 5. x1v, fables complete, 
f. 11 b—28 a. 
* Austria. Prag, Univ. Bibl., 1625 membr., s. xu, fables com- 
plete and epist. f. 2 b, 4 a-8 a. 
Austria. Vienna,’ K. K. Bibl., 901 membr., s. xm, nos. 1-36, 
. f. 72 b-86 Ὁ. 
Austria. Vienna,® K. K. Bibl., 3261 chart., 5. xvi, Epist., 
f. 25 b-26a. 


1 ΤῈ is to be understood that photographs of all these Mss. are now in the 
Library of the University of Illinois, unless the opposite is expressly stated. In 
this connection it will be appropriate for me to express my gratitude to the 
τ administration of the Graduate School of this University, and especially Dean 
David Kinley, for the cordial and generous financial support of this undertaking, 
which alone has made possible the gathering of this large collection of Ms. mate- 
rial in photographs. 

? The catalogue statement that this contains only forty-one fables is incorrect, 
perhaps due to confusion with 2195, which has only 41 fables, though the cata- 
logue does not mention the fact. 

3 Knowledge of this Ms. I owe to the kindness of Dr. Jos. de Korzeniowski, 
of the Bibl. Jagiellonska at Krakau. 

* These Prag Mss. might very well have been known to Hervieux from the 
publication of Joh. Kelle: “Die klass. Hss. bis herauf zum 14. Jahrh. in Prager 
Bibliotheken, . . . 10 Avianus, Pindar Thebanus,” in Adz/. d. &. béhm Ges. a. 
Wiss. 1871-72, 6. Folge, 5. Band, Prag. 

δ This Ms, was noticed by Joh. Huemer, Wiener Studien, 11 (1880), 
159. 

6 This Ms. is the copy “ von einer Sammlung, die sich Sannazar aus mehreren 
alten Hss. angelegt hatte” (Schenkl), and the archetype was almost certainly 
from Lyons. This Epistula is not mentioned in the Catalogue of 1868, but is in 
that of Endlicher, 1836, under the former no. cccv1. See on this Ms. M. Haupt: 
Ovidii Hal., Leipzig, 1838, pp. xxiv f.; K. Schenkl, in his ed. of Auson., p. xxxiv, 
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*England. Lincoln,! Chapter Libr., C. 5. 8 membr., s. XI, nos. 9; 
6—-end, f. 115 a-123 Ὁ. 
* England. Winchester, Cath. Libr., mi. A. chart., 5. xv., fables 
. complete, f. 100 a-113 a. 
*Germany. Berlin, K. K. Bibl., 193 membr., s. xu, Proverbia, 
f. 47 b-49 a. 
Germany. Berlin,? K. K. Bibl., theol. lat. fol. 381 chart., 5. xv, 
Flores, f. 188 a—189 b. 
Germany. Berlin,? K. K. Bibl., Diez B. Santen, 60 membr., s. 
xIv, Proverbia, f. 1 b. 
Germany. Darmstadt,* Grossh. Hof-Bibl. 2780 chart. s. xv, “ 10) 
Fabeln [ohne Anfang]. Explicit antiquus Avianus.”’ 
Germany. Erfurt,’ Kgl. Bibl., Amplon. Q. 21 chart., s. xiv, fables 
complete, f. 17 8--44 Ὁ. 
Germany. Erfurt,® Kgl. Bibl., Amplon. O. 94 chart., 5. XIV, nos. 
1-7, 18, f. 37 a-38 Ὁ. 
*Germany. Maihingen, Fiirstl. Ottingen-Wallerstein’sche Fidei- 
Kommiss-Bibliothek, 635 chart., anni 1451, fables 
complete, f. 132 a—168 Ὁ. 


and in the Zettschr. f. die dsterreichischen Gymn. XVI (1865), 398; H. Schenkl, 
in Fleckeisen’s Jahrb. Supplbd. xxiv (1898), 390. 

1 It appears that the existence of a supposed Ms. of Avianus at Eton, to 
which reference was made by G. L. Hamilton in (Zod. Phz/ol. vit (1909), 178, is 
due merely to an error in transcribing a hastily written note, as Professor Hamil- 
ton himself has had the kindness to inform me, under date of July 17, 1911. 

2 See on this Ms. Archiv d. Ges. f. Gltere deut, Geschichtskunde, VI (1843), 
8433 Edélestand du Méril, Poesies inédites du moyen dge, Paris, 1854, 165, n. 1; 
E. Voigt, Ysengrimus, Halle, 1884, xii—xv. 

8 See, on this Ms., R. Peiper, Aulularia sive Querolus, Leipzig, 1875, p. xiv, 
n. 5. Misled by the Ms. heading for the verses— quoted by Peiper — Manitius 
reports (Philol. Li, 1892, 535), “der Prolog des Avianus wird. . . . tiberlie- 
fert” ; as a matter of fact, though the heading is “ Incipit prologus libri Aviani,” 
the contents are merely “ flores.” 

4See F. W. E. Roth in Roman. Forsch., v1 (1891), 17 ff. Photographs of 
only the Novus Avianus, not of the Antiquus. 

5 In the middle of this codex are fragments of a Ms. of the thirteenth century, 
on one leaf of which is yet visible “ explicit Avianus,” according to the statement 
in Schum’s Catalogue. 

6 The fables of Avianus are here said to be wrongly entitled, “‘ Aesopi apologi 
quidam metrici,” and no correction of this has been made in the Catalogue ; see 
Manitius, “Zur Uberlieferungsgesch. mittelalterl. Schulautoren,” 2712. d. Ges. Καὶ 
deutsche Erz.- τε. Schulgesch. XV1 (1906), 235, but no indication of title or of sub- 
scription appears in the photographs. The first two words of 8, 1, also appear. 
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Germany. Munich, Hof- u. Staatbibl., 18910 chart., 5. xv, “ (Aui- 

ani) Fabulae,” nos. 1-15, f. 2 a—7 Ὁ. 
*Germany. Munich, Hof- u. Staatbibl., cod. Germ. 3974 chart., 5. 

xv, fables complete, f. 235 a—248 b. 

Germany. Pommersfelden,’ Grafl. Schonborn’sche Bibl., 2671 
membr., 5. xiv, fables complete, f. 29 b—41 Ὁ. 

Holland. Leyden,’? Univ. Bibl., Lips. 51 membr., s. xIv—-xv, 
fables complete, 132 a-141 Ὁ. 

Holland. Leyden, Univ. Bibl., Lips. 36 membr., s. xiv, fables 
complete, f. 1 b-1oa. 


Italy. Florence, Bibl. Laur.-Med., Plut. 91 sup. 4, chart., 5. 
xv, fables complete, f. 77 a—88 b. 
"italy. ° San Daniele del Friuli,® Bibl. Comm., 97 chart., 5. xv, 


fables complete, f. 1-29. 
Switzerland. Zurich,‘ Univ. Bibl., C. 68 membr., vii—rx, fables 5 
and 9, f. 126 b-127 ἃ. 


Mention should here be made of three other Mss. which 
we have come to know since the publication of Hervieux’s 
work in 1894. They are: Erlangen Univ. Bibl., 849 chart., 
5. Xv, to which attention was called by H. Draheim in Burs. 
Jahresb. LXxxtv (1895), 250. In the published Catalogue 
this appears as “3) Amanus poeta f. 65-75” (no photo- 
graphs): a Ms. in the Bibl. Municip. of Reggio-Emilia which 
was transcribed by A. Levi: “ Aviano le favole, trascritti se- 
cundo il codice della biblioteca municipale di Reggio-Emilia,”’ 
published at the same place in 1897. As this pamphlet was 


1 This Ms. once belonged to Amplonius Ratingk de Berka, and was no. 26 of 
the collection under the rubric “ Poetria”; see E. Voigt, Vsengrimus, vii ff., and 
for the catalogue of Amplonius from the year 1412, Schum’s Catalogue of the 
Erfurt Mss., Berlin, 1887. 

2 It is surprising that Hervieux overlooked these two Mss. as they are listed in 
Geel’s Catalogue of Accessions since 1741, published at Leyden in 1851, under the 
numbers 360 and 301. 

8 Photographs of this Ms. I owe to the kindness of my friend, Professor Wil- 
ezynski of Chicago. Dr. Lyrango, of San Daniele, assures me that the correct 
number is 97, since it is given as 98 in Mazzatinti’s Catalogue. The catalogue is 
also in error, stating that it contains only fables 1-x11._ All forty-two are there. 

4 This very interesting fragment is a good specimen of the bold, coarse hand 
that prevailed at St. Gallen about the year 800. Attention was first called to this 
Ms. by Joh. Huemer, Wiener Stud. 11 (1880), 160, but his statement that both 
fables are on f. 126 is incorrect. 
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privately printed and the edition limited to one hundred copies, 
it has been impossible to secure it as yet, and I know of it 
only from Luigi Valmaggi’s review in the Bud/. di filol. class- 
Iv (1897-98), 139 f. (no photographs): a codex Augiensis 
(Reichenau) in Karlsruhe, Lxu1 membr., 5. x, f. 109 a-111 b, 
containing 1-29, 18; see the description by A. Holder:! Dze 
Reichenauer Handschriften beschrieben und erldutert, Leipzig, 
1906, I, 214, 642, and his excellent collation in Phzlol. Lxv 
(1906), 91-96. 

There are also some lesser Florilegia and similar collec- 
tions, containing from two to several dozen verses, which 
should be enumerated here. They are: 


France. Rouen, Bibl. de Rouen, 1470 membr., 5. X—xI, a gram- 
matical and prosodic collection; de quantitate penul- 
timarum syllabarum in verbis, f. 107a-112b, posszbly 
by Mico of St. Riquier, containing some verses from 
Avianus.® 

Germany. Gdttingen,* Univ. Bibl., cod. philol. 130 membr., anni 
1366, f. 169 a-180b. 

Germany. Karlsruhe,’ cod. Ettenheimmiinster, 40 chart., anni 1506, 
f. 85 Ὁ, fab. 15, 15 ἢ 

Germany. Munich,° Hof- und Staatbibl., 4643 membr., 5. xm, f. 131- 
TS), TAU ES, ἢ 


1 Dr. Holder has also had the kindness to report on a florilegium at Karlsruhe 
(see below), to give some further information relative to his collation of this pres- 
ent Ms., and especially to re-collate the Karlsruhe fragment that had been used 
by Froehner, in doing which he corrected several errors and added not a few im- 
portant readings. I wish to take this occasion to express my gratitude to Dr, 
Holder. 

2 For completeness’ sake it should be noted that the Avianus Ms., supposed 
to exist in Budapest in the Hungarian National Museum (G. Hanel, WV. Jahrd. καὶ 
Philol, Supplbd. (1837), 603: “ Aviani Flavii Fabulae, numero lxiii”), is probably 
one of Aesop, as, indeed, the scribe (for once of the “indoctus scriptor” that he 
is said to be), indicated in the sudbscriptio - “ Explicit Liber Exopi. Deo gratias 
1416. Aprilis.” Since writing the above, a letter from the Director of the Library, 
Von Fejévpataky Laszl6, informs me that this opinion is correct. The title of 
the Ms. is cod. lat. med. aevi no. 122. It appears never to have been used. 

8 See Manitius, Gesch. d. lat. Lit. d. M.-A. (1910), p. 474 (no photographs). 

4 See E. Voigt in Roman. Forsch. τι (1886-87), 281 ff. 

5 Letter of Dr. Holder, Jan. 10, 1910. 

6 See Manitius, Gesch., etc., p. 473, n. 5; letter of Dr. Bock, Dec. 14, 1911, 
who adds that the florzlegium begins on f. 131, not 129. 
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A word might be said in this connection about the two 
editiones principes. The Steinhéwel Aesop, containing twenty- 
seven of the fables of Avianus, has been rendered accessible 
through the reprint which Hermann Osterley has published 
in the Bzbliothek des litterarischen Vereins in Stuttgart, 
cxvu, Tiibingen, 1873. The fables of Avianus occupy 
pages 261-292. It is not clear from what copy of this very 
rare book Osterley made his reprint, but it may very well 
have been from the one in Wolfenbiittel, which is, perhaps, 
the best known from Schwabe’s use of it in his edition of 
Phaedrus, 1806. Hervieux reported on the existence of four 
other copies, but it is not apparent from what one he made 
his own citations! At all events, a comparison of the texts 
which Osterley and Hervieux furnish of the passage covering 
the first twelve lines of the Vita Esopz shows at least forty 
variations in forms and punctuation, aside from the fact that 
Hervieux says the Vita begins on 2a, while Osterley sets it 
at 1a. Something is evidently wrong with one, or, more 
probably, both.2, A copy of the second editio princeps, that 
of the first complete edition of Avianus, has recently been 
added to the library of Harvard University, where I had the 
privilege of collating it. This was published at Cologne in 
1494, and, a point which Hervieux left in doubt, was certainly 
from the press of Heinrich Quentell.® j 

1G, Thiele, Der lateinische Asop des Romulus, Heidelberg, 1910, p. clii, thinks 
it was “A. Gr. Ὁ; 13%.” Hervieux, 1%, 359, refers simply to “A. Gr. B. 12,” 
which is the same copy, apparently, that Thiele himself employed, under the pres- 
ent rubric 2° Inc. 5. a. 7*%. A minute comparison of Hervieux’s quotations from 
the Steinhéwel Aesop (I?, 350 ff.) with the Munich original, which my brother, 
C. H. Oldfather, has just made, shows some such striking discrepancies, notably in 
the subscription to the fourth book of Aesop (p. 355), that it is impossible to 
believe Hervieux ever used this original at all. 

2 Thiele, 4.c., says that Osterley’s reproduction of the spelling is not always 
correct, and a collation which my brother has made of Osterley and the Munich 
Steinhéwel original (2° Inc. 8. a. 7*) shows some thirty minor variations on the 
very first page. For the most recent literature on the Steinhéwel Aesop, see 
R. A. Peddie, Library World, x1 (1908-09), 85. 

8 This edition has been described by Hervieux, 111, 121 ff. A collation of the 
text which Hervieux gives of the preface and the subscription with the copy in 


Harvard Univ. Library shows just eighteen differences, aside from the punctua- 
tion, which it is apparent Hervieux made no attempt to reproduce here, though 
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A new phase of Avianus criticism is opened up by the 
bringing to light of several mediaeval Introductions and 
Commentaries, which had a separate text-transmission. Her- 
vieux had partially described one, a twelfth-century Palatinus 
in the Vatican library, no. 242. The new material is as fol- 
lows: 


Vienna. K. K. Bibl., 15071 chart., anni 1346, f. 65 a-—71a. This is 
somewhat misleadingly entitled in the Catalogue “ Avia- 
nus, Fabulae Aesopicae cum comm.” As a matter of 
fact, it is nothing but a commentary upon the Fables, 
under the rubric each time of the first verse. 

Munich. Hof- und Staatbibl., 631 membr., 5. xm—xm. ‘In Aviani 
fabulas commentarius,” f. 146 a—148 Ὁ. 

Munich. Hof- und Staatbibl., 19474 (Tegernsee) membr., 5. XII—XIII. 
“ Accessus ... Aviani (cum argumentis 42 fabularum),” 


Pp- 59-65. 
Munich. Hof- und Staatbibl.,. 19475 (Tegernsee) membr., s. Xt, 
“ Accessus Aviani . . . cum argumentis,” pp. 2 b-4a. 
Munich. Hof- und Staatbibl., cod. germ. mon. 50 membr., 5. ΧΠῚ-- 
xiv, “ Expositio in fabulas Aviani,” ἔ. 124 8-τ26 8.23 The 


he generally does elsewhere. This work almost certainly appeared from the press 
of Heinrich Quentell, as he published an exactly similar edition of Cato in the 
same year — “ Dionysius Cato cum glossa et moralisatione” (a copy of which is 
preserved in the Kgl. dffentl. Bibliothek at Hannover, and fully described in its 
Kat. α΄. Inkunabeln, 1866, no. 140), while it is well known that Avianus and Cato 
were the most closely associated school authors from the early Middle Ages down 
to and beyond this time. The woodcut used on the title page is also one of Quen- 
tell’s; see R. Proctor, 42 Index to the Early Printed Books in the British Museum, 
London, 1898, p. 99, where the woodcut is identified with the one used from 26 
Sept., 1492, to 4 Dec., 1496, and the types are classed as nos. 6, 7, and 10; com- 
pare also K. Haebler, 7ypenrepertorium der Wiegendrucke, Halle, 1905, pp. 32 f. 
Hain had long ago assigned this edition to H. Quentell, but, on the other hand, 
Panzer and Ebert had attributed it to Jacques de Breda of Deventer. Brunet and 
Graesse express no opinion of their own. L. von Bullinger’s list of Quentell’s 
publications between 1479 and 1500 has not been accessible. For the most recent 
literature on this edition, see R. A. Peddie, /.c. 429. 

1 See on this group of Mss. Εν A. Specht, Gesch. des Unterrichtswesens in 
Deutschland, Stuttgart, 1885, p. 103, and G. Schepss, Conradi Hirsaugensis Dia- 
logus super Auctores. Wiirzburg, 1889, p. 11. 

2 Κ, Mannert in 1795 reported the existence of another Ms. of this class in the 
Ebernische Bibliothek at Nuremberg (J/iscellanea, meist diplomatischen Inhalts, 
p- 97) thus: “Eber 24. Glossae super Catonis disticha, Avieni fabulas, Hora- 
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catalogue statement is incorrect. The Commentarius 
on Avianus ends f. 126a. From here to 127 ἃ is a Com- 
mentarius on Theobaldus de natura animalium. 


Something should be said in this connection of certain in- 
direct evidence bearing upon the origin and composition of 
these commentaries. Professor A. Mancini! had called atten- 
tion to a commentary of Remigius of Auxerre upon the Dzs- 
ticha of Cato, and had published part of a gloss which gave 
in some detail the substance of the tenth fable of Avianus.? 
E. K. Rand® some years later observed that the Trier Ms. 
1093, 8. XI, also contained this commentary on Cato, along 
with another by Remigius upon Boethius, besides glosses on 
Arator and Avianus. These facts led M. Manitius* to con- 
jecture, with some degree of probability, that Remigius had 
also composed a commentary upon Avianus, some traces of 
which were to be found in the glosses of the Trier Ms. This 
conjecture is raised to the degree of practical certainty by a 
comparison of the scholium on Cato, which Mancini cites 
from the Lucca Ms. and Manitius (2dzd.) from the Rouen Ms. 
(no. 1470, 5. x-x1—the oldest and most elaborate form of 
the commentary). In the Rouen Ms. the wig which the bald 
man wears is twice called a “ calamaucus,” in the Lucca Ms., 
a “golomaucus.”® This word appears, evidently misunder- 
tium, Prudentium, etc. Quart. Pergament. Von mehreren, sehr verschiedenen 
Hss. des 13ten und dem Anfang des 14ten Jahrhunderts geschrieben, und in 
einen Band gesammelt.” Dr. Reicke of Nuremberg informs me that this library 
was sold between 1813 and 1820, and that no Ms. of Avianus now exists in any 
library of that city. 

1“Un commento ignoto di Remy d’Auxerre ai Disticha Catonis,” Rendiconti 
della Reale Accad. dei Lincei, classe di scienze morali, etc., Ser. Vv, XI (1902), 
175-198 and 369-382, and in the catalogue of the Lucca Ms. Studi italiani di 
Jilologia classica, VIII (1900), 211 f. See also L. Traube, BPA W, 1903, col. 261. 

2 Page 373. Professor Mancini has had the kindness to copy and forward to 
me, through the courtesy of Dr. Eugenio Boselli of Lucca, the complete text of 
this gloss as it appears in the Lucca Ms., as only part of it had been published in 
the article referred to above. 

8 Remigius von Auxerre als Ausleger des Boethius, Munich, 1906, pp. 96 f. 

4 Gesch. der lat. Lit. usw., p. 512. 

5 Du Cange, s.v. Camelaucum, cites the following forms, which .occasionally 


appear: calamaucus, calamaucum, camelaucium, and as errors calamati, cala- 
mantum. Golomaucus is apparently not a recognized form of the word. 
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stood and therefore barbarously mangled, in the Trier Avi- 
anus as “dicitur calauuo uarskiunare’”’— mere voces nthil1. 
Furthermore, the gloss “ calvitium” in the Trier Ms. appears 
in the Rouen Ms., and the gloss ‘‘coeve”’ for “ aequaevae”’ 
in both the Trier and the Lucca Mss. A certain knowledge 
of Greek, principally to be sure of rhetorical terminology, 
is manifested in the Trier glosses, as also in Remigius’ com- 
mentary on Cato (cf. Mancini, of. czt., p. 177), and any kind 
of knowledge of that tongue was at that time so rare that 
this is perhaps sufficient to complete the chain of evidence. 
It remains yet to examine these Trier glosses further to deter- 
mine what relation they bear to the original work of Remigius, 
and that problem is now being specially studied. 

It seems not improbable that the first attempt to compose 
a commentary upon Avianus may go back to a period yet 
earlier than that of Remigius. Caspar Barth in his Adversa- 
riorum Commentartorum libri sexaginta, Francofurti, 1624, 
col. 1766, speaks thus of a commentary on Avianus in an 
ancient Ms. at that time in his possession: “ Commentarius 
est antiquus quem possidemus satis grandis, et auctorem prae- 
fert Albinum, non semel expresso nomine,” later on quoting a 
scholium under the caption “ Albinus exponit,” while on col. 
1781 in discussing fab. 12, 1, Barth calls the commentator out- 
right “ Alcuinus.” It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
this is none other than the great Alchvine of York and Tours, 
as indeed Barth had suggested. Several times Barth uses 
the designation “ magister” of the author of the notes, and 
we are reminded thereby that Alchvine frequently signed 
himself thus, as, ¢.g., “ Albinus magister filio carissimo Oduino 
Presbitero salutem” — Zp. 134 (Diimmler).! Confirmatory 
evidence is the fact that Vergil is frequently quoted in the 
few excerpts that Barth has made, while it is well known that 
Alchvine felt so strong a love for Vergil that he seems occa- 
sionally to have wondered if it were not excessive.? Certainly 


- 1 Elsewhere, of course, Barth uses an almost fantastic variety of expressions to 
designate the author of the commentary, so no great weight can be ascribed to 
this title, except that it seems to occur more frequently than the others. 

2 Of course the expression of such a feeling on the part of Alchvine or of other 
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no other Albinus, among those that are mentioned by Cheva- 
lier, at least, can with any degree of likelihood be thought of 
as the author of such a commentary. Alchvine was a busy 
commentator, as the long series of his works upon different 
books of the Old and New Testament certifies, and we know 
further that he composed a commentary upon Priscian (cf. 
Manitius, Gesch. usw. p. 282), who was one of the standard 
authors in the schools along with Cato, Avianus, Theodulus, 
and Donatus. Indeed, in order to explain the truly remark- 
able rapidity with which the obscure and jejune fables of this 
insignificant poetaster spread through the schools of Western 
Europe during the ninth and tenth centuries, we should in any 
case have had to postulate the active intervention of some 
influential scholar contemporary with Charlemagne Of 
course the mere fact that the name of Albinus is frequently 
mentioned in Barth’s Commentary is sufficient to show that he 
(Albinus) was not its immediate author.2. That what Barth 
had was the original commentary of Remigius is not at all 
unlikely — for the educational line which connects Remigius 
and Alchvine through Heiric, Servatus Lupus, Adalbert of 
Ferri¢res and Hrabanus Maurus of Fulda is close and direct 
— but as yet this hypothesis cannot be supported by any real 
evidence. 

Last come the mediaeval Imitations and Versions. New 
material is not quite so abundant here. It is as follows: 


leaders of the Church must not be taken too seriously. Compare O. F. Long’s 
interesting paper: “The Attitude of Alcuin towards Vergil, in Studies in Honor 
of 8. 1. Gildersleeve, pp. 337 ff., a contribution that seems to have escaped Mani- 
tius. Professor Long shows, as he very neatly expresses it, how “ Alcuin’s use of 
Vergil . . . far exceeds his abuse” (p. 385). 

1 Of course Avianus does not appear in Alchvine’s list of the books in York, 
but this list is professedly incomplete, and indeed a copy of Avianus might not, 
after all, have existed there. Alchvine may have come to know him first in 
France. 

2 Furthermore, it should be borne in mind that the Ms. which Barth had was 
old and fragmentary. He calls it a “ priscus codex,” a “vetus liber,” and col. 
2345 he uses the phrase “ope casci libri vel fragmentis potius.” He actually 
cites no passages from 18, 18 to 34, I, so that probably this portion was missing. 
The epistle was also lost probably, as Barth never refers to his Ms. while dis- 
cussing it (col. 961). 
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*Germany. Berlin, K. K. Bibl., 916 membr., 5. xiv (xu), f. 54 a—55 Ὁ. 
This Ms. represents the same version that appears in 
the Vienna Ms. 883. On f. τοὸ Ὁ appears a prose 
version of the third and fourth fables. These are 
evidently from the same version as that from which 
selections appear in the Donaueschingen Ms. below, 
as is clear from the form of the third fable which 
appears in both. 

Germany. Berlin, K. K. Bibl., cod. theol. fol. 381 “ Flores Aviani 
Novi,” f. 188 b-189 a. 

Germany. Darmstadt, Grossherz. Hofbibl. 2780, Nov. Avianus, f. 
113 a-132b. A long and hitherto unknown version. 

*Germany. Donaueschingen, Fiirstl. Furstenbergische Bibl., 27 
chart., anni 1448, f. 58b-59 Ὁ. A hitherto unknown 
version in prose of nos. 3, 6, 5, 31, 35, and 33 in 
this order. 

Germany. Erlangen, Univ. Bibl., 873, chart., 5. xv., 210 a—215 Ὁ. 
The same version as that which appears in Hervieux, 
Il, 319 ff. 

Germany. Munich, Hof- und Staatbibl., 26781 chart., s. xv, 
327a-342a. Although this Ms. was mentioned by 
Hervieux, he was entirely ignorant of its contents, 
classing it according to the brief Catalogue title 
among the ordinary Mss. of Avianus. As a matter 
of fact it is a prose version of the Fables of a class 
hitherto unknown. This fact justifies, perhaps, its 
inclusion under “ new material.” ? 


1 It might not be amiss to lay the ghost of a putative author ofa“ Novus Avienus.” 
Du Méril (of. εἴζ. p. 165, 1) cites a “ Tebaldo (5. x11)” as the author of an imi- 
tation of Avianus, and before him Lessing (Zur Geschichte des Aesopischen Fabels, 
Lachmann-Muncker ed. 16, p. 156) had done the same. Both give as their 
authority the Giornale de’ Letterati d’ Italia, vol. τν, Venice, 1710. Here in a 
review of Galatéo, ovuvero de’ Costum?, p. 181, the following passage occurs : “Un 
simile argomento . .. fu trattato . . : in versi Leonini da un certo Maestro 
Tebaldo, il quale crediamo esser vivuto verso il xu secolo. Principia cosi egli 
suo libro, da lui intitulato Moralis: Cum nichil utilius & . . . al quale libro tre 
altri ne succedono, cioé Utilis, Physiologus, Novus Avienus. A c. 19 del codice in 
carta-pecora, posseduto dal Sig. Apostolo Zeno, e scritto nel x11. secolo leggesi 
il nome dell’ Autore ne’ dui versi seguenti. Carmine finito sit-laus et gloria 
Christo, | Cui (si non alii) placeant haec metra Tebaldi.’”’ It should be observed 
that it is nowhere explicitly stated that Tebaldo (1.6. Theobaldus) was the author 
of the Novus Avienus. In fact, the form of expression —“ A ο. 19” —instead 
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This preliminary report can most fittingly be brought to ἃ 
close by some discussion of the history of one of the Mss. to 
which Hervieux was the first to call attention. In the second 
edition of the first volume on Phaedrus, pp. 577 f., Hervieux! 
gave a brief and only partly satisfactory description of Ms. 
215, membr., s. xi, in the library of Sir Thomas Phillips, 
Bart., Thirlstane House, Cheltenham, England, which con- 
tained among other things the Fables of Avianus, f. 12 a—23 a. 
Inquiries at Thirlstane House elicited the information that 
the Ms. had been sold at auction at Sotheby’s as lot no. 714 
to Maggs Bros. in London in 1908. These latter had sold it 
to Breslauer, and he to Rosenthal in Munich, where the Ms. 


of something like “‘at the end,” or “on the last page,” implies, if anything, that 
the signature followed some work other than the last. This work must certainly 
have been the Physiologus, for that is the only one of this series that is in Mss. 
attributed to a certain Theobaldus Episcopus (probably of the eleventh century, 
and possibly the Abbot of Monte Cassino from 1022-1035; see J. G. Thierfelder 
in Serapeum XXIII (1862), 235 ff., and 241 ff., who has given an excellent discus- 
sion of the sources, significance, and imitations of this work). Besides, no fewer 
than four of the existing Mss. of Avianus contain also this Physiologus, so that it 
was no unusual thing for either the old or the new Avianus to be united with it 
in a codex. These Mss. are Prag 546, Munich cgm. 3924, Vienna 303 and 15071. 
Cf. also Munich cgm. 50 above, p. 114. Then, again, the Imitations of Avianus 
are uniformly anonymous, with the exception of thuse of the Astensis and of Alex- 
ander Neckham, while it is scarcely conceivable that such a signature as the one 
quoted above could ever have been lost from the whole Ms. tradition as elsewhere 
represented. Decisive is the fact that these very words do actually occur at the 
end of certain Mss. of the Physiologus, and nowhere else to my knowledge. That 
is to say, they appear inthe Paris Ms. from which A. Beaugendre printed the work, 
though ascribing it at the same time curiously enough to Saint Hildebert of Tours 
( Venerabilis Hildeberti ... Opera, Paris, 1708). The only variant here is the spell- 
ing “ Tibaldi.” There are some extenuating circumstances for Beaugendre’s not 
knowing that the work had been published before, but surely none for Bourassé, 
who in the Patrologia (vol. 171, 1217-1224) repeats all of Beaugendre’s errors, 
and adds a further one of his own, in that he interpolates a ridiculous comma 
before the last word, and that, too, despite the fact that Lessing long ago (Co/- 
lectaneen zur Litteratur, p. 180) had corrected the mistake. The verses in ques- 
tion do not seem to have been in the Ms. from which H. Quentell’s editio prin- 
ceps of 1487 was prepared, and are, therefore, not in the other rather numerous 
editions which appeared prior to 1502, but traces of it are yet to be seen in two 
Prag Mss., one no, 262 with “cui si non ali placeant metra theobaldi,” and the 
other no. 537 with “cui si non alii placeant metra thebaldi.” Hervieux seems 
nowhere to consider this question. 
1 A little more is given, ΠΙ, 102. 
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was when last I heard of it a few months ago. The cata- 
logue of the Phillips Library (1837)+ describes the Ms. merely 
as “215 Aesopi Fabulae. 12mo.: Vel. s. xm.” Sotheby’s 
Catalogue (for which I am indebted to the courtesy of Maggs 
Bros.) gives the following interesting statement: 
“THEODULUS. Catonis (Dionysii) Carmen de Moribus — 
Theoduli Ecloga — Flavii Aviani Fabulae — Aesopi Fabulae, 
manuscript of the 13th century, on vellum. sm. 8vo. x11 Cen- 
tury. This very important and early manuscript containing 
the above rare works is evidently of Belgian origin, as inside 
the cover is a charter dated 1381 relating to Antwerp and 
Tournay. Probably it belonged to the Abbey of Tournay, as 
according to Sanderus there was at one time in that library a 
manuscript containing Cato, Theodulus, Avianus, etc.” 
Making all due allowances for possible inaccuracies and ex- 
aggerations in a sale catalogue, it nevertheless might appear 
that there was good circumstantial evidence that this Ms. 
once belonged to the Monastery of Tournay. But at this 
point difficulties arise. Dr. Bock has carefully examined the 
Ms. in Munich and finds no trace of the charter mentioned in 
Sotheby’s catalogue, while Rosenthal and Breslauer both 
claim to know nothing about it. It is evident that the origi- 
nal Ms. was taken apart after leaving Thirlstane House, as 
the present binding is one which Rosenthal has put on him- 
self, but just where that was done cannot now be determined. 
Now it is true that A. Sanderus (161. Belg. Manuscr., Insulis, 
1641, I, p. 139) does describe in detail a Ms. in the Abbey 
of St. Martin at Tournay that contained Cato, Theodulus, 
Avianus, and Aesop, besides a large number of shorter works, 
and Father Warichez, Archivist of the Cathedral and Epis- 
copal Library at Tournay, assures me that this was lost 
during the period of the French Revolution. It was about 
1 As this catalogue is not readily accessible, and the copy in the Harvard Uni- 
versity Library is incomplete, it might be well to indicate that Haenel has pub- 
lished a list of most of the Mss. down to 1862 in the following places : Catal. Libr. 
manuscr. 1830, 803 ff.; /Jahn-Fleckeisen’s Jahrb. Supplbd. vi (1840), 506 ff., 
vil (1841), 594 ff, vill (1842), 437 ff., 587 ff.; Serapeum, xxi1I (1862), 177 ff, 


185 ff. The Ms. in question Haenel describes as “215. Aesopi Fabvlae; 
membr.” 
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. this time that Sir Thomas Phillips began to make his great 
collections, and Tournay was one of his principal sources, as 
pages 23-25 of his catalogue are occupied with a list of the 
Mss. which were definitely known by press numbers or other- 
wise to have belonged to that Abbey. This Ms., however, is 
not in that list, and neither of the numbers which it at pres- 
ent bears, “ V. L.” or “N. 18,” agrees with the Tournay 
number, as given by Sanderus.. Dr. Bock argues convinc- 
ingly that this Ms. cannot be identical with the one at Tour- 
nay, because here the Aesop begins on the same page, 24a, 
on which the Avianus ends, while in the Ms. which Sanderus 
describes nearly a dozen short works intervened. The pres- 
ence, however, of the Antwerp-Tournay charter inthe older 
binding is probably not without significance. To me it seems 
likely that the Phillips Ms. was a copy of the Tournay Ms. 
made for some neighboring cloister, and that in the copy only 
the school-authors — Cato, Theodulus, Avianus, and Aesop — 
were selected from the more general contents of the older 
Ms. It may be of interest in this connection to note that 
Stephanus, Bishop of Tournay from I192 to 1203, was 
acquainted with Avianus, whom he cites in an epistle dated 
1180, the verse being a modification of 5, 18 (Z/. 24, Migne, 
211, 557); but this letter was written while Stephanus was 
Abbot of St. Genofeva at Paris. It is possible that Ste- 
phanus saw to it that Avianus was added to the library of St. 
Martin after going there as bishop, for the composition of 
the Ms. which Sanderus describes, and the works which it 
contains, show that the Ms. cannot well antedate Stephen's 
time, and no other Ms. of Avianus seems ever to have existed 
there.! 

ADDENDUM. For the note on Theobaldus above, compare also Fr. Lauchert: 


Geschichte des Physiologus, Strassburg, 1889, p. 97 f., although for our purposes he 
does not go beyond Thierfelder’s results. 


1 A final note might be made of an edition of Avianus unknown to Hervieux. 
It is one by Joannes Tornaesius, Lugduni, 1594, and is preserved in the Chapter 
Library at Lincoln, England. From the description of this book, which Canon 
Maddison had the kindness to give me, it appears that it is a reprint of the well- 
known edition of 1570, which Hervieux has described on p. 125 ff. of the 3d vol. 
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VIII. — Some Stock [llustrations of Animal Intelligence in 
Greck Psychology 


By ProressoR SHERWOOD OWEN DICKERMAN 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE 


It is a frequently recurring sentiment among the philoso- 
phers and rhetoricians of the Roman empire that the sagacity 
of animals is due, not to reason (Adyos), but to a natural 
instinct (φύσις). The distinguishing marks of this innate 
sense are that it comes untaught (ad/daxrTos), and that it 
exists in all members of a given species in like manner. The 
Stoics were the especial champions of the doctrine, which, 
while generally accepted, called forth on occasion lively pro- 
test. Among many illustrations used in its presentation, 
four animals appear with a regularity so great as to challenge 
attention —the ant, the bee, the spider, the swallow (now 
and then the birds in general). Sometimes only two of the 
series meet us, frequently three, in one case all four, often as 
‘would be expected in the company of other typical illustra- 
tions, occasionally, too, with additions which seem due to 
individual originality. A passage from the introduction to 
Galen’s treatise de Usu Partium Corp. Hum. 1, 3, will serve 
as an example: ταύτῃ μοι δοκεῖ τὰ μὲν ἄλλα TOV ζῴων φύσει 
μᾶλλον ἢ λόγῳ τέχνην τινὰ διαπράττεσθαι, πλάττειν μὲν αἱ 
μέλιτται, θησαυροὺς δέ τινας καὶ λαβυρίνθους δημιουργεῖν οἱ 
μύρμηκες, νήθειν δὲ καὶ ὑφαίνειν αἱ ἀράχναι. τεκμαίρομαι 
δὲ τῷ ἀδιδάκτῳ. 

In a similar fashion Galen in the Protrepticus, 1, 1, brings 
forward the sfzder and the dee ; Maximus of Tyre, xvi, 5, the 
birds and the spider; the Hermetic writer, quoted by Sto- 
baeus, Zc/. 1, 41,6 (ὟΝ. 1, p. 284), the ant and the Jdizrds ; 
Philo, de Providentia, 1, 51, the azz, the dee, and the swallow ; 
Plutarch, de Vit. Aere Alien. 830 B, the swallow and the ant; 
Seneca, Epist. Mor. 121, 22, the dee and the spider ; Tertul- 
lian, adv. Mare. 1, 14, the dee, the ant, and the spider. 
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In these cases the animals are passed over with a brief 
mention. There is, however, another group of passages in 
which each one of the series becomes the subject of an 
encomium of some length. The best example is offered by 
Philo’s dialogue de Animalibus, a treatise preserved in an 
Armenian translation, which was made accessible to ordinary 
scholarship through the Latin version of Johannes Aucher 
(Phil. op. vil, 101, ed. Richter). The question of animal 
intelligence is introduced by the reading -of an oration, com- 
posed by Philo’s nephew Alexander, who maintains with 
countless anecdotes and examples the existence of reason 
among the brutes. The philosopher himself then demolishes 
this rhetorical structure with the usual arguments of Stoic 
philosophy. The oration opens with an attempt to show 
among the animals instances of the προφορικὸς λόγος, the 
reason which finds utterance and expression. Then follows 
at considerable length the argument for their possession of 
the ἐνδιάθετος λόγος, the inner reason conceived but not 
expressed. This is illustrated first by an account of the 
spider. With a somewhat florid enthusiasm the orator dwells 
on the matchless art with which the web is made. This 
workman knows no division of labor, unassisted and alone 
she forms all parts alike; neither does she need tools like 
human craftsmen; and in pride in her work and anger with 
those who harm it she equals artists among men. Next fol- 
lows a similar eulogy on the Jdee, describing in fanciful 
fashion the manufacture of wax and honey from the dew of 
flowers, the arrangement of the hive, and its protection from 
intruders. Then the orator goes on to the swadlow, praising 
first the form and construction of the nest and its position 
near the dwellings of men, where there is shelter from the 
fiercer enemies, then the prudent rearing of the young. 
Somewhat later on at the close of a series of illustrations to 
vindicate the σοφία of the animal world comes the account of 
the ant—her provision against the winter, particularly the 
shrewdness with which she bites out the germ from the ker- 
nels of wheat and barley to prevent them from sprouting in 
the moist ground, and thus becoming useless as food. 
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Descriptions of these same animals, similar in general 
character though varying more or less in detail, occur in the 
other treatises on animal sagacity. Plutarch in his dia- 
logue de Sollertia Animalium, 966 1), discusses first the 
swallow, then the spider, later, after the introduction of some 
other material, the azz. Aelian, as would be expected in 
view of his close relation to Plutarch’s dialogue, gives sub- 
stantially the same subject-matter, not, however, consecu- 
tively but scattered in various parts of his compilation. 
Origen quotes from Celsus the argument on the dee, and 
immediately afterward that on the ant (adv. Cels. Iv, 1155 B, 
Migne x1). Theodoretus in his treatise de Providentia, v 
(pp. 625-629, Migne Lxxxm1), eulogizes first the dee at con- 
siderable length, then quotes from Solomon, Prov. vi, 6, ἔθι 
πρὸς τὸν μύρμη κα, ὦ ὀκνηρέ and Jeremiah viii, 7, τρυγὼν καὶ 
χελιδὼν ἀγροῦ, στρουθία ἐφύλαξαν καιροὺς εἰσόδων ἑαυτῶν, 
and thus side-tracked proceeds to treat of other animals men- 
tioned in Holy Writ. But at the end he returns to the old 
series with a conventional description of the spzder. In the 
seventh century of our era George the Pisidian in his 
Hexaémeron, vss. 1151 ff., describes first the dee, immediately 
thereafter the swa//ow, then, after some lines devoted to the 
swan and the mosquito, the azz. 

These passages show how persistently the same illustra- 
tions recur in authors of widely varied types and periods 
whenever the question of animal intelligence comes into con- 
sideration. Definite conclusions as to their mutual relations 
cannot of course be drawn without a comprehensive study of 
the various treatises in which they appear. There is, how- 
ever, one contribution to the question of sources which may, 
I think, be made even now with reasonable safety. It has 


1On the ant see VA. Il, 25, VI, 43, 50; the bee, I, 59, V, 13; the spider, 1, 
21, VI, 57; the swallow, I, 52, Ill, 24, 25. 

2On the sources of Plutarch de Soll. An., see M. Wellman, “ Alexander v. 
Myndos,” Herm. ΧΧΥῚ (1891), 481 ff., and R. Hirzel, Der Dialog (1895), 11, 178 ff. 
A. Dyroff in his studies “Zur stoischen Tierpsychologie,” Bayr. Blatt. f, Gym- 
nasialschulwesen, XXXI11 (1897), 399 ff., ΧΧΧΙν (1898), 425 ff., cites many paral- 
lel passages from the various writers on animal sagacity, and offers numerous 
stimulating suggestions as to their mutual relations. 
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to do with a fifth illustration, this time from the vegetable 
world, which in some cases is associated with the examples 
we have been observing. In the second part of Philo’s dia- 
logue, § 78, he attacks the claim for reason among the 
brutes with that time-worn argument that their sagacity is 
instinctive, not intelligent: Similiter et apes sine doctrina 
naturaliter favum peragunt et avaneae quasi per se edoctae 
subtilem illam elaborationem textorum moliuntur. Si quis 
autem aliter putat, adeat arbores et perspiciens videbit cuius- 
que dotes clarissimas: quia etiam in istis multa sunt sine arte 
artificiosa. Thereupon follows a description of the vwzne 
which bears a resemblance to Cicero’s words in Cato Maior, 
53, particularly striking in view of the vicissitudes through 
which the text of Philo’s treatise has been transmitted to us. 


Philo, de Anim. 


Vitem non vides, dum debus 
vernalibus germen  producit? 


Cicero, Cat. Maior 


Itaque éneunte vere ... ex- 
sistit tamquam ad articulos sar- 


Primum enim /ofizs illud oferit, 
deinde more matris paullatim 
nutrit et id augmentum ducit; 
post modum remutans ex acido 
uvam efficit, donec omnino ma- 
turet fructum. At instructane in 
iis fuit, cura adhibita? Certe 
omnino per mirabilem operique 
praesidentem naturam par fuit 
non solum w#isstmo fructui fe- 
rendo, verum etiam adornando 
trunco decore ... ; conspectus 
erat eius clavissimus et species 
mirabilis. 


mentorum ea quae gemma dici- 
tur, a qua oriens wva se ostendit, 
quae et suco terrae et calore 
solis augescens primo est fera- 
cerba gustatu, deinde mazurata 
dulcescit vestitaque pampinis nec. 
modico tepore caret et nimios 
solis defendit ardores. Qua quid 
potest esse cum fructu laetius, 
tum aspectu pulchrius? Cuius 
quidem non wé/izas me solum, 
ut ante dixi, sed etiam cultura et 
natura ipsa delectat. ... 


Both passages, it will be noticed, begin with the mention 
of the spring weather, then speak of the vine-bud, the bitter- 
ness of the young grape, and its gradual ripening. Both 
touch on the leafy covering, though there is here the differ- 
ence that Philo seems to regard it as a protection for the 
vine-bud, Cicero for the ripening fruit. Both finally praise 
utility and beauty alike in the vine. Altogether the resem- 
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blance is such as to warrant the conclusion that the two pas- 
sages are influenced by a common source. 

To follow the thread of inference farther — it has often been 
noted that the sentence with which Cicero introduces this 
description of the vine is a repetition, employing identical 
words and phrases, of his words in the second book de Vat. 
Deor. 120, at the opening of the Stoic argument for a divine 
providence in the natural world. 


Cat. Mator, 52 de Nat. Deor. 1, 120 
Vitis quidem, quae natura ca- Iam vero zites sic claviculis 
duca est et nisi fulta est ferturad adminicula samguam manibus ad- 
terram, eadem ut se evigat clavi- prehendunt atque ita se erigunt 
culis suis guast manibus quicquid — ut animantes. 
est nacta complectitur. 


Now since the first sentence of the description in Cato Mazor 
agrees with the exposition of Stoic doctrine in de Nat. Deor. 
Π, and since the following portion agrees with another exposi- 
tion of Stoic doctrine in Philo’s dialogue, we may, I believe, 
reasonably draw two conclusions: 1) that this description of 
the vine in Cato Maior depends on that same Stoic source 
which Cicero presents in an abridged form in de Nat. Deor. 
i, and 2) that Philo has followed the same or a closely related 
source. 

Confidence in this theory is considerably strengthened 
when it is observed that the one additional fact about the 
vine noted by Cicero de Nat. Deor. 1—its peculiar antip- 
athy to the cabbage — occurs also in Philo’s dialogue, ὃ 95,1 
that further a number of other illustrations are common to 
both treatises,? and particularly that the spzder occupies a 
prominent place in Cicero’s exposition, 123. If, therefore, 
we follow the general trend of opinion in ascribing the argu- 
ment of de Nat. Deor. τι to Posidonius, we shall be inclined to 
see his influence likewise in Philo’s treatise. 


1 This is noted by Theophrastus, Hisz, P/. 1v, 16, 6, Caus. Pl. τι, 18,4, who con- 
nects the observation with Androcydes. 

2 Pina, Cic. 123 and Phil. 60: platalea, Cic. 124 = paelotes, Phil. 31: caprae 
Creticae, Cic. 126 and Phil. 38. 
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An additional indication that the vine had its place in the 
same argument with the series of animals may be drawn from 
the Hexaémeron of George the Pisidian to which we have 
already looked for accounts of bee, spider, and ant. There 
follows in due time, vs. 1610, the following description of the 
‘vine, whose resemblance to the passage in Cato Maior is 
obvious : 

Tis yap θεωρῦν βότρυν οὐ κατεπλάγη 
τὸν δόντα θερμὴν ὑγρότητα τῷ ξύλῳ 
καὶ πῶς τὰ φῦλλα τὰς ἑτοίμους εἰς ῥύσιν 
ῥᾶγας περιπτύσσουσι, μὴ βροχῆς βέλος 
πλήξῃ τὸ χαῦνον ἢ φλογώδης ἡλίου 

‘ φρύξασα θέρμη τοὺς ὀποὺς ἐξικμάσῃ ; 


For the ultimate source, however, we must go back of the 
Stoics. This particular group of illustrations has an especial 
interest because it can be definitely traced to an earlier world 
of thought. Aristotle, in his exposition of the teleological 
element in the natural world, PZys. 11, 8, 199 a 22 says: . 
διαποροῦσί τινες πότερον νῷ ἤ τινι ἄλλῳ ἐργάζονται οἵ τ᾽ ἀράχ- 
ναι καὶ οἱ μύρμηκες καὶ τὰ τοιαῦτα. κατὰ μικρὸν δ᾽ οἵτω 
προϊόντι καὶ ἐν τοῖς φυτοῖς φαίνεται τὰ συμφέροντα γιγνόμενα 
πρὸς τὸ τέλος, οἷον τὰ φύλλα τῆς τοῦ καρποῦ ἕνεκα σκέπης. 
ὥστ᾽ εἰ φύσει τε ποιεῖ καὶ ἕνεκά του ἡ χελιδὼν τὴν νεοττιὰν 
καὶ ὁ ἀράχνης τὸ ἀράχνιον, καὶ τὰ φυτὰ τὰ φύλλα ἕνεκα 
τῶν καρπῶν καὶ τὰς ῥίζας οὐκ ἄνω ἀλλὰ κάτω ἕνεκα τῆς τροφῆς, 
φανερὸν ὅτι ἔστιν ἡ αἰτία ἡ τοιαύτη ἐν τοῖς φύσει γινομένοις καὶ 
οὖσιν. Evidently then the swallow’s nest, the spider’s web, 
and the ant played a part in some discussion of instinct versus 
mind in the pre-Aristotelian period, and their course upon 
the stage of Stoic philosophy was merely a second entrance, 
not a first appearance. The accompanying instance from the 
plant world — the leaves produced for the protection of the 
fruit — recalls likewise the words of Philo, Cicero, and George 
the Pisidian. The question arises whether in the original 
the reference may not have been to the vine in particular. 
Perhaps some corroboration to this view may be found in the 
words ἀμπελογενῆ ἐλαιόπρωρα, which Aristotle coins a lit- 
tle farther on, 199 Ὁ 12, to correspond to the βουγενῆ avdpo- 
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mpwpa of Empedocles. It seems not unlikely that the vine 
came to his mind when he was seeking a parallel from the 
vegetable world, just because in the argument which he had 
been epitomizing a moment before it had supplied the illus- 
tration to match the ant, spider, and swallow. 

Aristotle gives no indication as to the name of the thinker 
to whom he refers. The general position of his predecessors 
can, to be sure, be traced in some measure from the fragments 
that have come down to us. Parmenides,? and Empedocles? 
and Archelaus*? and Democritus,? we are told, attributed 
intelligence to the animal world. Of Empedocles and Anaxa- 
goras and Democritus‘ it is also stated that they saw mental 
activities in the plants as well. There is even evidence that 
Democritus made use of some of the animal illustrations in 
this very series. Plutarch® quotes him as saying that we 
have been the pupils of the sfzder in the art of weaving and 
mending, of the swa//ow in building, and of the swan and 
nightingale in singing. Reminiscences of this doctrine are 
to be found, as it seems, in the mention of the swallow by 
Vitruvius, 1, I, 2, and the birds by Lucretius, v, 1379, per- 
haps also in the passage from Galen’s Protrepticis, 1, 1, cited 
above. There are, however, two objections to finding in 
Democritus the authority whom Aristotle mentions and on 
whom the subsequent tradition depends: 1) Democritus, so 
far as can be judged from Plutarch’s words, was treating of 
the origin of the arts. Aristotle and the later writers use the 
series to illustrate the innate wisdom of the lower animals 
and the divine providence therein displayed. Except in the 
passage from the Protrepticus no emphasis is laid on man’s 


1 Professor W. A. Heidel has kindly called my attention to the words of Hip- 
pocrates on the spring season, περὶ διαίτης, 111, 68 (vol. vi, 600 L.) : δεῖ οὖν, ὥσπερ 
kal τὰ δένδρεα παρασκευάζεται ἐν ταύτῃ τῇ ὥρῃ αὐτὰ αὐτοῖσιν ὠφελείην és τὸ 
θέρος, οὐκ ἔχοντα γνώμην, αὔξησίν τε καὶ σκιήν, οὕτω καὶ τὸν ἄνθρωπον... ; 
which are obviously similar. Here the reference is to trees in general. Aristotle 
repeats the illustration from leaves and roots, de Anima,Il, 1, 412 Ὁ 1. 

2 Aetius, IV, 5,5. Diels, Vorsokr. Parm. A 45. 

8 Hippol. Refut. 1,9. Diels, Vorsokr. Archel. A 4. 

4 (Arist.) de Plan. 1, 1, 815 a 15,b 16. Diels, Vorsokr. Emped. A 70. 

5 De Soll. An. 974 A. Diels, Vorsokr. Democr. B 154 a. 
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imitation of them; where it is mentioned, it is a subordinate 
idea. 2) Democritus believed the animals to be endowed with 
νοῦς. The writer, referred to by Aristotle, doubted whether 
their sagacity were not due to some other faculty. 

Nearer to our unknown thinker comes Alcmaeon of Cro- 
ton, who, says Theophrastus,! ἀφορίζει τὴν πρὸς τὰ ζῷα διαφο- 
ράν. ἄνθρωπον γάρ φησι τῶν ἄλλων διαφέρειν ὅτι μόνον ξυνίησι, 
τὰ δ᾽ ἄλλα αἰσθάνεται μέν, οὐ ξυνίησι dé. . . . Somewhere, I 
take it, in the same camp we are to look for this old psychol- 
ogist, who questioned whether, after all, the life of the brutes 
was very different from that of the plants, and connected his 
query with a group of illustrations that was to do duty for a 
full thousand years. 


1 De Sens. 25. Diels, Vorsokr. Alem. A 5. 
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IX. — τὸ δέ in Lucian 


By Proressor C, W. E. MILLER 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


THE present article is a sequel of a paper entitled “On τὸ 
δέ = ‘ Whereas,’”’ which was published in this journal, vol. 
XXXIX, 1908, pp. 121-146. The starting-point of the former 
article was Heindorf’s note on τὸ δ᾽ ov δεῖ, Plato, Theaet. 157 B. 
The author of the note translates τὸ δ᾽ οὐ δεῖ by guum tamen 
non oporteat, and asserts that τὸ δέ is thus used any number of 
times to express an opinion contrary to what precedes, and 
that it may be rendered by gum tamen. He cites a number 
of passages that are supposed to illustrate the usage in ques- 
tion, and he concludes his note with the words: “ Sed abunde 
ubivis est exemplorum, quorum aliqua studiosorum causa 
attuli, quoniam nondum, quod sciam, a doctis de hoc genere 
explicatum est.” 

The assurance that characterizes these remarks seems to 
have carried conviction with it, and the gentle rebuke admin- 
istered in the closing words seems to have awakened scholars 
to a sense of their duty, for, from the time of the publication 
of the note in 1805, commentators and grammarians have 
been vying with one another in their efforts to explain and 
develop the construction brought into prominence by Hein- 
dorf. Thus, to mention the names of only a few representa- 
tive scholars and their divergent views, Ast found fault with 
Heindorf, and regarded τὸ δέ as an elliptical form of τὸ 

᾿ ἀληθές ; Stallbaum sought to merge the views of Heindorf 
and Ast; Bernhardy, though not exactly agreeing with Ast, 
thought Ast’s explanation better than that of his predecessors; 
Krueger speaks of an adverbial use of τὸ δέ, whilst Buttmann 
before him called it conjunctional ; Madvig explains the con- 
struction by the ellipsis of a sentence that is indicated by τό; 
Thompson considers τό an accusative, and assigns to it the 
meaning ‘in regard to this’; and Forman thinks of τὸ δέ as 
‘on the other hand,’ in contrast to an implied τὸ peév.} 

1 Compare 74 PA, XXXIX, 121-124, where these views are set forth in full. 
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Encouraged, by this mass of conflicting opinion, to under- 
take the investigation of a construction about which he had 
always had misgivings, the writer instituted a detailed exami- 
nation of all the passages that had been adduced in support 
of the alleged usage. The number of examples studied was 
forty-one. Of these examples, thirty-six were from Plato, two 
from Thucydides, and one apiece from Sophocles, Isocrates, 
and Demosthenes. It was shown that all of these examples 
might satisfactorily be accounted for by the ordinary use of 
the substantive article, yet, in the absence of complete statis- 
tics, the writer did not venture to express a final opinion, but 
limited himself to the following conclusions: 

κα, Whilst there is a general agreement among scholars 
as to the existence of Heindorfian τὸ δέ, there is a correspond- 
ing disagreement as to the real nature of the idiom. 

“2. The vast majority of the examples that have been 
cited in support of the construction most certainly do not 
belong to that category. 

“3, The number of examples of the construction cannot, 
in any case, be very large, and Heindorf’s ‘abunde ubivis est 
exemplorum’ is a great exaggeration. 

“4. It is not safe by emendation to introduce the construc- 
tion into the text of an author, as some scholars do in Plato, 
Phaedo, 109 D, nor is it sound practice to explain instances 
of τὸ δέ after the Heindorfian fashion if other satisfactory 
explanations lie near at hand. 

“5. Until further data are available, it is futile to attempt 
any new explanation of the phenomenon in question, or to 
argue about the relative merits of the various explanations 
that have already been offered.” 

It was for the purpose of supplying further materials for 
the final solution of the question that the present study was 
undertaken. In view of the great influence of Platonic style 
and diction on Lucian, this author might reasonably be sup- 
posed to reflect Plato’s usage of τὸ δέ, and, conversely, the 
determination of Lucian’s conception of τὸ δέ might reasona- 
bly be expected to throw some light on Plato’s attitude towards 
this phrase. The whole of the Lucianic corpus was therefore 
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subjected to a careful examination, the results of which are 
presented in the following pages. 

Before taking up the detailed study of the examples of τὸ 
δέ, it will be well to add to the list of conflicting opinions 
briefly referred to above, and cited in full in the former arti- 
cle, the views of Jul. Sommerbrodt and C. F. Hermann, 
which were encountered in a perusal of such of the Lucianic 
commentaries as were at the writer’s disposal. 

In the second edition (1878) of Baendchen 3 of Awsge- 
waehlte Schriften des Lucian, Sommerbrodt has the following 
comment on Quomodo Hist. Conscrib. § 5, τὸ δὲ οἶσθά που καὶ 
avTos,... ὡς οὐ TOV... ῥᾳθύμως συντεθῆναι δυναμένων τοῦτ᾽ 
ἐστίν: “ τὸ δέ τε αἱ vero. Nicht selten wird so bei spaeteren 
Schriftstellern, namentlich bei Lucian, τὸ δέ gebraucht, um 
falschen Annahmen, die vorausgehen, die wirkliche Lage der 
Dinge mit Nachdruck gegenueberzustellen.” It is interesting 
to note that Sommerbrodt has transferred the nidus of the 
construction from Plato to Lucian. The formula τὸ 6¢= at 
vero seems to have been borrowed from Hermann’s note, 
which is now to be cited. 

In his edition of Quomodo Historiam Conscribi Oporteat, 
Francofurti ad Moen. 1828, C. F. Hermann comments as fol- 
lows on the passage cited above: “ Τὸ δὲ sexcenties significare 
guum tamen, allatis quibusdam exemplis —studiosorum, ut 
ait, gratia, quoniam nondum, quod sciat, a doctis de hoc genere 
explicatum sit—docuit Hed. ad Plat. Theaet. p. 333. 334. 
At hoc est vertere, non explicare. Explicare aggressus est 
Astius ad Plat. Remp. p. 363, ut sit i. gq. τὸ δὲ ἀληθές, cui acce- 
dere non debebat Engelh. ad Plat. Apol. Socr. p. 165. Nam 
quae tandem haec esset ellipsis, omisso vocabulo eo, in quo 
cardo rei versaretur? . . . Immo potius τὸ δὲ est i. 4. τοῦτο 
δὲ, primariaeque ejus constructionis memoriam conservave- 
runt loci quales Plat. Lys. p. 205. D. τὸ δὲ πῶς εἶχεν; Epist. 
vil. p. 330. A. τὸ δ᾽ εἶχε δὴ πῶς; Phaed. p. 87. C. τὸ δ᾽, 
οἶμαι, οὐχ οὕτως ἔχει. Cratyl. p. 404. E. τὸ δέ γ᾽ ἐστὶν, ὡς 
ἐμοὶ δοκεῖ, κάλλιστα κείμενον. Lpist. τι. 315. B. τὸ δὲ οὐδέν 
ἐστι τοιοῦτον. Luc. Anach. 35. Pro Imm, 3. τὸ δὲ οὐχ οὕτως 
ἔχει. LEpist. Saturn, 26. τὸ δὲ πάνυ ἀγνοεῖτε ὁποῖόν ἐστιν. 
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Philops. 8. τὸ δ᾽ οὐκ ἂν γένοιτο. 22. τὸ δ᾽ οὐκ εἶχεν οὕτως. 
Merc. Cond. 6, 21. Pseudom. τ etc. . . . Deinde, repetito 
primum, quod haud raro fit, vocabulo τοῦτο, ut vel ipso hoc 
nostro loco et quos praeterea laudat Jac. ad Luc. Tox. p. 143, 
mox nullo constructionis discrimine conjunctionis vim acce- 
pisse constat, ut sit at vero. Sic Plat. Politic. p. 263. D. 
Luc. Zeux. 2. τὸ δὲ κατὰ τὴν παροιμίαν ἄνθρακες ἡμῶν ὁ 
θησαυρὸς ἦσαν etc. V. Ast, ad Plat. Symp. p. 257. Stallb. 
ad Apol. Socr. p. 32.” 

It is rather disappointing to see Hermann, after starting so 
well, making so poor a finish. To be sure, even his start was 
not perfect, for, when he says τὸ δὲ = τοῦτο δέ, he does not 
show as delicate an appreciation of the meaning of the sub- 
stantive article as, for example, Hemsterhuys ad Dzal. Mar. 
1, 296 R., who has the following to say of ἡ δὲ in ἡ δὲ ποῦ σοι 
γῆς αὕτη pet; “Ἢ δὲ non est idem plane, quod αὕτη " sic enim 
scribendum fuerat, ἥδε δὲ ποῦ cot &c. Cape quasi posuis- 
set Luctanus, ἡ δὲ ᾿Αρέθουσα." In other words, Hemsterhuys 
recognizes the anaphoric use of the substantive article as dis- 
tinct from the demonstrative force of the ordinary demonstra- 
tive pronoun. Apart from this slight inaccuracy, Hermann 
deserves credit for recognizing the ordinary substantive use 
of the article in the large number of examples that he cited, 
but the explanation that he offers of the supposed conjunc- 
tional τὸ δέ, is very curious, to say the least, and it is a pity 
that he selected as instances of genuine conjunctional τὸ δέ 
two examples that are doubtful in the extreme. For in Plato, 
Politicus, 263 1), τό has a direct reference and is the object 
of διονομάζοι, as was pointed out in ZAPA, ΧΧΧΙΧ, 142; and 
in Luc. Zeux. 2, τό is adjectival, as will now be shown. 

Zeuxts 2 (1, 840 R.) reads as follows: ὥστε οὐ μετρίως 
ἐπήρμην καὶ ἐκινδύνευον πιστεύειν αὐτοῖς ἕνα καὶ μόνον ἐν τοῖς 
Ἕλλησιν εἶναι λέγουσι καὶ τὰ τοιαῦτα. τὸ δὲ κατὰ τὴν 
παροιμέαν, ἄνθρακες ἡμῶν ὁ θησαυρὸς ἦσαν, καὶ ὀλίγου δέω 
θαυματοποιοῦ τινος ἔπαινον. ἐπαινεῖσθαι πρὸς αὐτῶν. There is 
nothing to compel one to regard the τὸ δέ of this passage as 
conjunctional or adverbial. Except for Hermann’s note, it 
would have been dismissed with a mere mention. The τό is 
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adjectival, and must be joined with κατὰ τὴν παροιμίαν after 
the analogy of such phrases as τὸ THs παροιμίας, TO τοῦ λόγου, 
τὸ λεγόμενον, etc. Cf. Dial. Mort. 6, 2 (1, 349 R.): νῦν δὲ τὸ 
τῆς παροιμίας, ἡ ἅμαξα τὸν βοῦν. Philops. 32 (1, 58 R.): 
τί TovT, ἔφην, ὦ ᾿Αρέγνωτε, καὶ σὺ τοιοῦτος ἦσθα ἡ μόνη ἐλπὶς 
τῆς ἀληθείας, καπνοῦ μεστὸς καὶ ἰνδαλμάτων ; τὸ γοῦν τοῦ 
λόγου ἐκεῖνο, ἄνθρακες ἡμῖν ὁ θησαυρὸς πέφηνας. Jud. Voc. 
9 (1, 94 R.): καὶ πᾶσαν ἀποκέκλεικέ μοι τὴν θάλασσαν οὐδὲ 
τῶν ἐν κήποις φεισάμενον σευτλίων, ὡς τὸ δὴ λεγόμενον μηδὲ 
πάσσαλον μοι καταλιπεῖν. Cf. also Prometh. in V.6(1, 34R.); 
de Merc. Cond. 30 (1, 689 R.); Hermot. 86 (1, 831 R.); Alex. 
Ὁ (11, 217 R.); Aszz. extr. (11,625 R.); Jupp. Tr. 3 (τι, 645 R.); 
Philops. 29 (11, 55 R.); Pseudol. 7 (1m, 168 R.). 

De Merc. Cond. 21 (1, 677 R.) is ambiguous, but may advan- 
tageously be considered in connection with the preceding 
example. The passage reads as follows: πλὴν ἀλλὰ χαίρεις 
ye καὶ σεαυτὸν ἐξαπατᾷς καὶ ἀεὶ τὰ μέλλοντα βελτίω γενήσεσθαι 
νομίζεις. τὸ δ᾽ ἔμπαλιν ἢ σὺ ἤλπισας γίγνεται καὶ ὡς ἡ 
παροιμία φησίν, ἐπὶ Μανδροβούλου χωρεῖ τὸ πρᾶγμα Kal? ἑκά- 
στην, ὡς εἰπεῖν, τὴν ἡμέραν ἀποσμικρυνόμενον καὶ εἰς τοὐπίσω 
ἀναποδίζον. Hermann, in the note cited above (pp. 133 f.), 
considers the τὸ δέ of this passage as equal to τοῦτο δέ, and, 
in fact, τό may possibly be the substantive article and the 
subject of y/yverat. (Comp. A/er. 36 discussed on p. 140.) 
In that case τό would signify “the matter,’ and the sentence 
would be translated: “ But. the matter is turning out con- 
trary to your expectations.”” Though admitting the possibil- 
ity of this interpretation, the writer must confess that the 
adjectival use of τό seems more natural in this passage, τό 
being taken with ἔμπαλιν, and the sentence being translated : 
“ But the reverse of what you had expected is taking place.” 
For the frequent use of the article with ἔμπαλιν, consult the 
lexica, and compare, from our author, HYermot. 86 (1, 830 R.): 
καὶ εὖ ἴσθι, οὐκ ἂν ὥκνησα καὶ ἐλλέβορον πιεῖν διὰ τοῦτο ἐς τὸ 
ἔμπαλιν ἢ ὁ Χρύσιππος, ὅπως μηδὲν ἔτι νοήσαιμι ὧν φασι. See 
also 61 (1, 803 R.). 

The preceding passages contain examples of adjectival τὸ 
(δέ) that might be mistaken for Heindorfian τὸ δές In the 
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group that follows, τό is substantival and its antecedent is a 
substantive. 

Similar to some of the examples cited in support of Hein- 
dorfian τὸ δέ is. Ver. Hist. τι, 42 (11, 135 R.): οὔπω δὲ πεντακο- 
σίους σταδίους διελθόντες εἴδομεν ὕλην μεγίστην Kal λάσιον 
πιτύων καὶ κυπαρίττων. καὶ ἡμεῖς μὲν εἰκάσαμεν ἤπειρον εἶναι" 
τὸ δὲ ἣν πέλαγος ἄβυσσον ἀρρίζοις δένδροις καταπεφυτευμένον. 
The expression of a view is contained in the sentence εἰκάσα- 
μεν, etc.; then there follows the correction of the view in the 
τὸ δέ clause; and, finally, Heindorf’s, or Ast’s, or Hermann’s 
translation of τὸ δέ will make good sense. Yet none of the 
commentators appears to have claimed this passage for the 
conjunctional or adverbial use of τὸ δέ, The reference of τό 
is too clear. It means “it,” “the thing,” namely, “that which 
we imagined to be a continent.” The article is here normally 
placed in the neuter gender, and not in the feminine to agree 
with ὕλη or ἤπειρος, because what was believed to be main- 
land was found to be πέλαγος, and the rule is that the subject 
demonstrative agrees with the predicate. See Gildersleeve, 
S.C. G., §§ 127 sq. and compare § 635. Gesner’s Latin 
translation, in Reitz’s edition of Lucian, brings out this point: 
“Α΄ nos quidem putabamus continentem eam esse: at z//ud 
pelagus erat profundum, arboribus radice carentibus consi- 
tum.” 

Similar to the preceding passage is Hermot. 61 (1, 802 R.): 
Ov τοίνυν οὐδὲ φιλοσοφίαν ἀφ᾽ ἑνὸς ὧν φήσει τις τοῦ πρώτου, 
μάθοις ἂν ἅπασαν ὁποία ἐστίν - οὐ γὰρ ἕν τι ἣν ὥσπερ ὁ οἶνος, 
ᾧπερ σὺ αὐτὴν ἀπεικάζεις ἀξιῶν ὁμοίαν εἶναι τῷ γεύματι, τὸ δὲ 
ἑτεροῖόν τι ὥφθη οὐ παρέργου τῆς ἐξετάσεως δεόμενον. Here 
τὸ resumes the subject of ἦν, φιλοσοφία understood, from which 
it is separated by a relative sentence, though in that sentence 
φιλοσοφία is again referred to by a pronoun in the accusative 
case. τό has been attracted into the neuter gender by the 
combined influence of the two predicates ἕν τὸ and ἑτεροῖόν τι. 
That τὸ δέ is not conjunctional or adverbial here, but that τό 
is the subject nominative of ὥφθη, is supported by Gesner’s 
translation: ‘ Neque unum aliquid erat, ut vinum, cui tu illam 
assimilas, & similem esse gustui postulas : at 2//am plane diver- 
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sum quid esse apparuit, quod exploratione non pertunctoria 
indigeat.” For examples of the resumption of the. subject- 
nominative of a negative clause by the subject-nominative 
substantive article with δέ, see examples in Gildersleeve, 
S.C. G., § 519, and, for Lucian, compare “4572. 17 (11, 585 R.): 
τὰ δὲ ῥόδα ἐκεῖνα οὐκ ἣν ῥόδα ἀληθινά, τὰ δ᾽ ἣν ἐκ τῆς ἀγρίας 
δάφνης φυόμενα. 

Hardly different from some of the instances that have been 
cited in support of Heindorfian τὸ δέ is Aer. 1 (11, 207 sq. R.): 
Σὺ μὲν ἴσως, ὦ φίλτατε Kédce, μικρόν τι τοῦτο Kal φαῦλον οἴει 
τὸ πρόσταγμα, προστάττειν τὸν ᾿Αλεξάνδρου σοι τοῦ >A βωνοτει- 
χίτου τοῦ γόητος βίον καὶ ἐπινοίας αὐτοῦ καὶ τολμήματα καὶ 
μαγγανείας ἐς βιβλίον ἐγγράψαντα πέμψαι" τὸ ὃ έ, εἴ τις ἐθέλοι 
πρὸς τὸ ἀκριβὲς ἕκαστον ἐπεξιέναι, οὐ μεῖόν ἐστιν ἢ τὰς ᾿Αλεξάν- 
δρου τοῦ Φιλίππου πράξεις ἀναγράψαι " τοσοῦτος ἐν κακίᾳ οὗτος, 
ὅσος εἰς ἀρετὴν ἐκεῖνος. There is the usual contrast of suppo- 
sition, σὺ μὲν ἴσως . . . ole, and fact, τὸ δὲ. . . οὐ μεῖόν 
ἐστιν, and the translation of τὸ δέ by “but the fact is,” “where- 
as in fact,” “quum tamen,” “at vero,’ makes good sense. But 
translation proves nothing, and τό finds a ready antecedent 
in πρόσταγμα, though, to-be sure, πρόσταγμα is followed by 
an appositional infinitive προστάττειν, and upon this infinitive 
depends another infinitive accompanied by a participle, in 
which participle is lodged the burden of the command. That 
τό in this passage is the resumptive substantive article and is 
the subject of ἐστίν, is a view that is shared by C. F. Her- 
mann, /.c. It also has the support of Gesner, as is shown by 
his translation: “ Parvum tu forte . . . existimas, quod jus- 
sisti, Alexandri me tibi . . . vitam etc. in librum relatas mit- 
tere. At z//ud, si quis accurate velit singula persequi, non 
minus est, quam Alexandri . . . actiones describere.”’ 

Still another instance in which τό has for its antecedent a 
substantive, though slightly disguised, is Dza/. Meretr. 8, 3 (111, 
300 sq. R.): ἡ γυνὴ δὲ αὐτοῦ πρὸς ἅπαντας ἔλεγεν ὡς ὑπὸ φαρ- 
μάκων ἐκμήναιμι αὐτὸν. τὸ δὲ ἣν ἄρα ζηλοτυπία τὸ φάρμακον. 
ὥστε, ὦ Χρυσί, καὶ σὺ χρῶ ἐπὶ τὸν Γοργίαν τῷ αὐτῷ φαρμάκῳ. 
Here again the Heindorfian, or Astian, or Hermannian trans- 
lation of τὸ δέ would make good sense. But there is every 
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warrant for regarding τό as signifying τὸ φάρμακον ὑφ᾽ οὗ ἔλε- 
γεν ὡς ἐκμήναιμι αὐτόν, and the appositive τὸ φάρμακον is added 
to make this clear. For the apposition, compare Pseudol. 7 
(111, 168 R.): ὁ δὲ τοῦτο δὴ τὸ τοῦ λόγου, ὄνον κιθαρίζειν πει- 
ρώμενον ὁρῶν ἀνεκάγχασε μάλα ἡδὺ ὁ ποιητὴς οὗτος ὁ ἐμός. 

We come now to a large class of examples in which τό, like 
the last example of the previous group, is the subject of a 
verb of being or becoming, but the antecedent of τό is not a 
substantive, but a clause. The Lucianic formulae are either 
identical with the Platonic formulae that are employed in sim- 
ilar passages, or they closely resemble them. The following 
list shows Lucian’s usage: τὸ δ᾽ οὐκ ἦν, τὸ δὲ τί δή ποτε ἦν; 
τὸ δὲ. . , ἂν εἴη, τὸ δ᾽ οὐχ οὕτως ἔχει, τὸ δ᾽ οὐκ εἶχεν οὕτως, τὸ 
δ᾽ οὐκ ἂν γένοιτο, τὸ δ᾽ ἐς τοὐναντίον τοῖς πλείστοις προὐχώρει, 
τὸ δέ σοι περὶ τὰ κάτω χωρεῖ. Let us pass in review, with 
such comment as may be necessary, the passages that exhibit 
these formulae. 

Pro Imag. 2 sq. (1, 485 R.): οἴονται yap ὑπὸ τῶν ἐπαίνων 
ἀλλαγήσεσθαι σφίσι Kal τὰς μορφὰς καὶ αὐτοὶ ἀνηβήσειν αὖθις 
ὥσπερ ὁ Πελίας ᾧετο. τὸ δὲ οὐχ οὕτως ἔχει" πολλοῦ γὰρ ἂν 
ὁ ἔπαινος ἣν τίμιος, εἴ τι καὶ ἔργον αὐτοῦ ἀπολαῦσαι δυνατὸν ἣν 
ἐκ τῆς τοιαύτης ὑπερβολῆς. Tis ὃ οἴονται. Gesner translates : 
“ At hoc non ita se habet,” and Hermann, /c., considers τὸ 
δέ = τοῦτο δέ. 

Anach. 35 (1, 915 sq. R.): ἼἝοικας, ὦ ᾿Ανάχαρσι, τοιόνδε τι 
δυνάμεως πέρι ἐννοεῖν, ὡς οἴνῳ ἢ ὕδατι ἢ ἄλλῳ τῶν ὑγρῶν ὁμοίαν 
αὐτὴν οὖσαν" δέδιας γοῦν μὴ ὥσπερ ἐξ ἀγγείου κεραμεοῦ λάθῃ 
διαρρυεῖσα ἐν τοῖς πόνοις κᾷτα ἡμῖν κενὸν καὶ ξηρὸν οἴχηται τὸ 
σῶμα καταλιποῦσα ὑπὸ μηδενὸς ἔνδοθεν ἀναπληρούμενον. τὸ δὲ 
οὐχ οὕτως ἔχει σοι, ἀλλ᾽ ὅσῳ τις ἂν αὐτὴν ἐξαντλῇ τοῖς πόνοις, 
τοσῷδε μᾶλλον ἐπιρρεῖ κατὰ τὸν περὶ τῆς “Ὑδρας μῦθον. Here 
τὸ = ὃ δέδιας. Jacobitz, ad loc., remarks: “ τὸ δέ, dieses aber.” 
Hermann, /.c., cites this as an instance of τὸ d¢ = τοῦτο δέ. 

Philops. 22 (1, 50 R.): ἐπεὶ δ᾽ ἐν τῷ συνηρεφεῖ ἦν, TO μὲν 
πρῶτον ὑλαγμὸς ἐγένετο κυνῶν, κἀγὼ εἴκαζον Μνάσωνα τὸν υἱόν, 
ὥσπερ εἰώθει, παίζειν καὶ κυνηγετεῖν εἰς τὸ λάσιον μετὰ τῶν ἡλι- 
κιωτῶν παρελθόντα. τὸ δ᾽ οὐκ εἶχεν οὕτως, ἀλλὰ μετ᾽ ὀλίγον 
σεισμοῦ τινὸς γενομένου καὶ βοῆς οἷον ἐκ βροντῆς γυναῖκα ὁρῶ 
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προσιοῦσαν φοβεράν, ἡμισταδιαίαν σχεδὸν τὸ ὕψος. τό is ὃ εἴκα- 
ζον. Hermann takes τὸ δέ as equal to τοῦτο δέ, and Gesner 
renders: ‘‘ At z//ud non ita se habebat.” 

Rhet. Pr. 8 (μι, 8 R.): οὐ yap ἑώρων νέος ὧν ἔτι τὸ βέλτιον, 
ἀλλὰ τὸν ποιητὴν ἐκεῖνον ἀληθεύειν ἤμην λέγοντα ἐκ τῶν πόνων 
φύεσθαι τἀγαθά. τὸ δ᾽ οὐκ εἶχεν οὕτως " ἀπονητὶ γοῦν ὁρῶ 
μειζόνων τοὺς πολλοὺς ἀξιουμένους εὐμοιρίᾳ τῆς αἱρέσεως τῆς 
τῶν λόγων καὶ ὁδῶν. τότε ὃ ᾧμην. Gesner’s translation is: 
“sed vera dicere poetam illum putabam, ex laboribus nasci 
bona, dicentem. At z//zd non ita se habebat.”’ 

Philops. 8 (111, 37 R.): ἄπιστον εἶναί σοι δοκεῖ τὸ ἐκ τῶν 
τοιούτων γίγνεσθαί τινας ὠφελείας ἐς τὰ νοσήματα ; "Ἐμοιγε, ἣν 
δ᾽ ἐγώ, εἰ μὴ πάνυ τὴν ῥῖνα κορύζης μεστὸς εἴην, ὡς πιστεύειν τὰ 
ἔξω καὶ μηδὲν κοινωνοῦντα τοῖς ἔνδοθεν ἐπεγείρουσι τὰ νοσήματα 
μετὰ ῥηματίων, ὥς φατε, καὶ γοητείας τινὸς ἐνεργεῖν καὶ τὴν 
ἴασιν ἐπιπέμπειν προσαρτώμενα. τὸ δ᾽ οὐκ ἂν γένοιτο, οὐδ᾽ ἢν 
ἐς τοῦ Νεμείου λέοντος τὸ δέρμα ἐνδήσῃ τις ἑκκαίδεκα μυγαλᾶς 
ὅλας. τό is τὸ τὰ ἔξω... ἐνεργεῖν καὶ τὴν ἴασιν ἐπιπέμπειν 
“προσαρτώμενα. This is the view of Gesner, who translates: 
“ut credam, externa... operosa esse, & sanationem, si appen- 
dantur, immittere? Enimvero oc non contigerit, neque si 
quis in pelle de Nemeaeo leone sexdecim totas mustelas deli- 
get.” Hermann considers this an instance of τὸ δέτε τοῦτο 
δέ. ι 

Dial. Meretr. 12, 4 (1, 314 R.): ἐπειδὴ δὲ οὐχ ἑώρων τὸ 
ἄσθμα ἕν, τὸ μὲν πρῶτον ᾧμην τὴν Λυδὴν αὐτῇ συγκαθεύδειν " 
τὸ δ᾽ οὐκ ἦν, ὦ Πυθιάς, ἀλλ’ ἐφαψάμενος εὗρον ἀγένειόν τινα 
πάνυ ἁπαλόν, ἐν χρῷ κεκαρμένον, μύρων καὶ αὐτὸν ἀποπνέοντα. 
τό-- ὃ ἤμην. Gesner: “At oc non erat.”’ 

Dem. Encom. 49 (ul, 526 R.): APXIAS. Ταῦτα εἰπών, 
Μὴ πρόσαγέ μοι τὴν χεῖρα, ἔφη TO κατ᾽ ἐμὲ yap οὐδὲν παράνο- 
μον ὁ νεὼς πείσεται, τὸν δὲ θεὸν προσειπὼν ἑκὼν ἕψομαι. κἀγὼ 
μὲν ἣν ἐπὶ τῆς ἐλπίδος ταύτης, καὶ τὴν χεῖρα τῷ στόματι προσα- 
yayovTos, οὐδὲν ἀλλ᾽ ἢ προσκυνεῖν ὑπελάμβανον. ΑΝΤΙΠΑ- 
TPOS. To δὲ τί δή ποτε ἣν ; τό τ-- ὃ ὑπελάμβανες. Gesner: 
“ Quid ergo z//ud erat?” 

Epist. Sat. 2, 25 (1, 407 R.): Τί ταῦτα ληρεῖς, ὦ οὗτος, 
ἐμοὶ περὶ τῶν παρόντων ἐπιστέλλων Kal ἀναδασμὸν τῶν ἀγαθῶν 
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ποιεῖν κελεύων ; τὸ δὲ ἑτέρου ἂν εἴη, τοῦ νῦν ἄρχοντος. πό-: ὃ 
ἐμὲ ποιεῖν κελεύεις. So Gesner: ‘Quid sic deliras, O noster, 
qui. . . bonorum divisionem me jubeas instituere? At ἐμαὶ 
aves opus fuerit.” 

Alex. 36 (11, 243 R.): καὶ τοῦτο ἦν ἰδεῖν τὸ ἔπος πανταχοῦ 
ἐπὶ τῶν πυλώνων γεγραμμένον ὡς τοῦ λοιμοῦ ἀλεξιφάρμακον. 
τὸ δ᾽ ἐς τοὐναντίον τοῖς πλείστοις προὐχώρει (Cobet περιεχώ- 
pel)’ κατὰ γάρ τινα τύχην αὗται μάλιστα αἱ οἰκίαι ἐκενώθησαν, 
ἐν αἷς τὸ ἔπος ἐπεγέγραπτο. τό-- ὃ ἤλπισαν. Compare Ges- 
ner’s translation: “ Eratque videre hune versum ubique in- 
scriptum portis, tanquam Bepetlcneas luis remedium. Floc 
vero contra plerisque evenit.” 

Adv. Indoct. τ (1m, 99 R.): καὶ μὴν ἐναντίον ἐστὶν οὗ ἐθέλεις 
ὃ νῦν ποιεῖς * οἴει μὲν γὰρ ἐν παιδείᾳ καὶ αὐτὸς εἶναί τις δόξειν 
σπουδῇ συνωνούμενος τὰ κάλλιστα τῶν βιβλίων: τὸ δέ σοι 
περὶ τὰ κάτω χωρεῖ καὶ ἔλεγχος γίνεται τῆς ἀπαιδευσίας πως 
τοῦτο. τό --ὖ ποιῶν οἴει ἐν παιδείᾳ καὶ αὐτὸς eival τις δόξειν. 
So Gesner: “ Putas enim, in doctrina te ipsum quoque visum 
iri esse aliquid, si studiose pulcherrimos quosque libros coe- 
mas. At z//ud nequiter tibi evenit.” 

As in Plato, so in Lucian, there are a few instances of accu- 
sative τὸ (δέ). Akin to the examples of the preceding group is 
Ep. Sat. 2, 26 (11, 408 R.): τὸ δὲ ὅλον, ἔστε of πένητες ὑμεῖς 
ἐξηπατημένοι καὶ οὐκ ὀρθῶς δοξάζοντες περὶ τῶν πλουσίων, οἵ γε 
πανευδαίμονας αὐτοὺς οἴεσθε εἶναι καὶ μόνους ἡδύν τινα βιοῦν 
τὸν βίον, ὅτι δειπνεῖν τε πολυτελῶς ἔστιν αὐτοῖς καὶ μεθύσκε- 
σθαι οἴνου ἡδέος, KTE. τὸ δὲ πάνυ ἀγνοεῖτε ὁποῖόν ἐστιν. αἵ 
τε γὰρ φροντίδες αἱ περὶ τούτων οὐ μικραί, κτὲ, Here τό is 
proleptically placed in the accusative as the object οἵ ἀγνοεῖτε, 
but it is again understood as the subject of ἐστίν. τό is ‘the 
matter about which you hold such views.’ Hermann cites 
this as an example of τὸ δέτε τοῦτο δέ, and Gesner translates : 
‘‘Omnino autem, quale zd sit, nescitis.”’ 

Quom. Hist. Conscr. 5 (11, 6 sq. R.) resembles the previous. 
passage. The text is as follows: καίτοι οὐδὲ παραινέσεως οἱ 
πολλοὶ δεῖν οἴονται σφίσιν ἐπὶ τὸ πρᾶγμα, οὐ μᾶλλον ἣ τέχνης 
τινὸς ἐπὶ τὸ βαδίζειν ἢ βλέπειν ἢ ἐσθίειν, ἀλλὰ πάνυ ῥᾷστον καὶ 
πρόχειρον καὶ ἅπαντος εἶναι ἱστορίαν συγγράψαι, ἤν τις ἑρμη-. 
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νεῦσαι τὸ ἐπελθὸν δύνηται " τὸ δὲ οἶσθά που καὶ αὐτός, ὦ ἑταῖρε, 
ὡς οὐ τῶν εὐμεταχειρίστων οὐδὲ ῥᾳθύμως συντεθῆναι δυναμέ. 
νων τοῦτ᾽ ἐστίν, AANA... πολλῆς τῆς φροντίδος δεόμενον. 
τό -- τὸ ἱστορίαν σὐὑγγράψαι. Here again τό is proleptically 
the object of a verb of knowing, but instead of being again 
understood as the subject of ἐστίν, it is replaced by an ex- 
pressed τοῦτο. Gesner translates: “sed facillimum omnino, 
& promtum, & uniuscujusque esse, scribere historiam, modo 
quis eloqui, quae in mentem veniunt, possit. Hoc vero, nosti 
forte ipse quoque, sodalis, quam non sit ex facillimis, neque 
ex iis, quae negligenter componi possint, sed hoc esse, si quid 
est in studiis literarum aliud, quod multa cura indigeat.” Som- 
merbrodt takes τὸ δέ as equal to ‘at vero,’ and adds the note 
cited above, p. 133. 

In Dial. Mort. 6, τ (1, 347 R.): Kawa, ὦ Τερψίων, νομοθε- 
τεῖς, τὸν μηκέτι τῷ πλούτῳ χρήσασθαι δυνάμενον πρὸς ἡδονὴν 
ἀποθνήσκειν " τὸ δὲ ἄλλως ἡ Μοῖρα καὶ ἡ φύσις διέταξεν. τό 
means ‘the matter that you would regulate by a new law,’ 
and is the object of διέταξεν. This view is supported by 
Jacobitz, ad /oc., who writes: “ τὸ δέ, dieses aber; vgl. Lud. 
voc. 11. Dial. mar. 14, 3. Anach. 35 u. s. Kr. Gr. §. 50, 1, 4.” 
Hemsterhuys, in Reitz’s Lucian, translates : “ ut is, qui amplius 
divitiis uti nequeat ad voluptatem, moriatur: /oc autem secus 
a Fato & Natura constitutum est.” 

Quom. Hist. Conscr. 19 (11, 27 R.) presents difficulties of a 
critical and an exegetical nature. The text, as printed by 
Jacobitz, reads as follows: ἄλλος τις ἀοίδιμος ἐπὶ λόγων δυνά- 
μει Θουκυδίδῃ καὶ αὐτὸς ὅμοιος ἢ ὀλίγῳ ἀμείνων αὐτοῦ, πάσας 
πόλεις καὶ πάντα ὄρη καὶ πεδία καὶ ποταμοὺς ἑρμηνεύσας πρὸς 
τὸ σαφέστατον καὶ ἰσχυρότατον, ὡς ᾧετο " τὸ δὲ ἐς ἐχθρῶν κεφα- 
λὰς ὁ ἀλεξίκακος τρέψειε" τοσαύτη ψυχρότης ἐνῆν ὑπὲρ τὴν 
Κασπίαν χιόνα καὶ τὸν κρύσταλλον τὸν Κελτικόν. The forego- 
ing was not the reading that Gesner had in mind when he 
translated the passage as follows: “qui urbes omnes, & 
omnes montes, & campos & fluvios disertissime elocutus 
fuerit, & vehementissimum, ut putabat, illud, /z hostium capita 
malorum depulsor vertat! Tantum frigus inerat εἴς. Leh- 
mann (1823), ad /oc., approves Gesner’s translation, and would 
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write καὶ ἰσχυρότατον... τόδε. But Hermann, ad /oc., finds 
fault with Lehmann for having followed Gesner’s and 
Wieland’s translations, and follows the text given above, 
which makes better sense than the other, and is the generally 
accepted one. This text also presents the contrast that is so 
frequently found in sentences containing τὸ δέ, The author 
thought his descriptions to be clear and effective, while 
Lucian found them so frigid that he prayed the Averter of 
Evil to inflict them on the enemy. τό is the object of τρέψειε, 
and means “ces descriptions insupportables,’ as Duebner 
(1867), ad Joc., puts it, or “the stuff,’ as one might translate 
to give the effect of the Greek singular. Though Hermann 
does not comment on the construction of τὸ δέ, his translation 
shows that he favors the above view. It 15 85 follows : “ oppida 
omnia omnesque montes, campos, fluvios descripserat accu- 
ratissime atque gravissime, ut sibi quidem videbatur; zd vero 
hostium in capita Averruncus convertat! tantum inerat frigus 
etc? 

There remain for consideration four examples of anticipa- 
tory τὸ δέί. The first of these is Quom. Hist. Conscr. 24 (i, 
33 R.): καὶ οὐδὲ τοῦτο ἀπέχρησεν αὐτῷ, ἀλλὰ Kal τὴν ἐμὴν 
πατρίδα τὰ Σαμόσατα ὁ αὐτὸς ἐν τῷ αὐτῷ βιβλίῳ ἀράμενος ὁ γεν- 
ναῖος αὐτῇ ἀκροπόλει καὶ τείχεσι μετέθηκεν εἰς τὴν Μεσοποταμίαν, 
ὡς περιρρεῖσθαι αὐτὴν ὑπ’ ἀμφοτέρων τῶν ποταμῶν, ἑκατέρωθεν 
ἐν χρῷ παραμειβομένων καὶ μονονουχὶ τοῦ τείχους ψαυόντων. τὸ 
δὲ καὶ γελοῖον, εἴ σοι νῦν, ὦ Φίλων, ἀπολογοίμην, ὡς οὐ Παρ 
θυαίων οὐδὲ Μεσοποταμίτης σοι ἐγώ, of με φέρων ὁ θαυμαστὸς 
συγγραφεὺς ἀπῴκισε. This passage presents πὸ difficulties. 
τὸ is the antecedent of the conditional clause, as is the Eng- 
lish z¢ in the translation: “712 would be a good joke, if I 
were to set up a defence etc.” There is no note on the τὸ δέ 
in Sommerbrodt. Gesner translates: “ Ridiculum autem 
fuerit, si nunc caussam apud ἴα... dicam etc.” Hermann, 
ad loc.: “Jd vero vel ridendum esset, si jam apud te... 
causam dicerem.” 

In de Syr. Dea, 20 (111, 467 R.) likewise, τό is the antece- 
dent of a conditional clause. The passage reads thus: véos 
μὲν ἐγὼ καὶ γυναικὶ καλῇ ἕψομαι. τὸ δέ μοι μεγάλη συμφορὴ 
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ἔσσεται, εἰ μὴ ἔγωγε πᾶσαν αἰτίην κακοῦ ἀποθήσομαι. Gesner 
translates : ‘‘ Hoc vero magnae mihi erit calamitati, nisi omnem 
ego mali caussam atque obtentum removero.”’ 

De Merc, Cond. 6 (1,660 sq. R.) furnishes an example in 
which τὸ δέ, while vaguely referring to what precedes, is more 
precisely defined by a subsequent clause. The text is as 
follows: φέρ᾽ οὖν ἴδωμεν, εἰ ἀληθῆ λέγουσι Kai ἐκ τοῦ ῥάστου 
μὴ πολλὰ μηδὲ πλείω τῶν ἄλλων πονοῦσι περιγίγνεται αὐτοῖς 
τὰ διδόμενα" εὐχῇ γὰρ ἂν ἐοικότα εἴη ταῦτά γε, μὴ πονήσαντα 
μηδὲ καμόντα ἕτοιμον ἀργύριον λαβεῖν. τὸ δέ ἐστι καὶ ῥηθῆναι 
κατ᾽ ἀξίαν ἀδύνατον" τοσαῦτα πονοῦσι καὶ κάμνουσιν ἐν ταῖς 
συνουσίαις, ὥστε πλείονος ἐνταῦθα καὶ ἐπὶ τοῦτο μάλιστα τῆς 
ὑγιείας δεῖσθαι, μυρίων ὄντων ὁσημέραι τῶν ἐπιτριβόντων τὸ 
σῶμα καὶ πρὸς ἐσχάτην ἀπόγνωσιν καταπονούντων. The sen- 
tence εὐχῇ γὰρ ἂν . . . λαβεῖν prepares us for the τὸ δέ, but 
the real reference of the τό is to the paratactic clause τοσαῦτα 
πονοῦσι xTé. Gesner’s translation is: “Sed quam contra 
omnia se habeant neque dici, prout res postulat, potest: tot 
labores sustinendi, tot molestiae in illis familiaritatibus.” 

Hermot. 69 (1, 811 sq. R.) is the last of the examples to be 
discussed. The text of Jacobitz follows: 

EPM. .. . καὶ ἔγωγε ἤδη χάριν οἷδά σοι ἐξευρόντι σύντο- 
μόν τινα ταύτην ἡμῖν καὶ ἀρίστην ὁδόν. 

ATK. Καὶ μὴν οὐδέπω χάριν ἄν μοι εἰδείης εἰκότως " οὐδὲν 
γάρ σοι ἐξευρηκὼς ἔδειξα, ὡς ἐγγυτέρω σε ποιήσειν τῆς ἐλπίδος, 
τὸ δὲ πολὺ πορρωτέρω γεγόναμεν ἢ πρότερον ἣμεν καὶ κατὰ 
τοὺς παροιμιαζομένους “πολλὰ μοχθήσαντες ὁμοίως ἐσμέν." 

ΕΡΜ. Πῶς τοῦτο φής ; πάνυ γὰρ λυπηρόν τι καὶ δύσελπι 
ἐρεῖν ἔοικας. 

ATK. “Ort, ὦ ἑταῖρε, κἂν εὕρωμεν ὑπισχνούμενόν τινα εἰδέναι 
τε ἀπόδειξιν καὶ ἄλλον διδάξειν, οὐκ αὐτίκα, οἶμαι, πιστεύσομεν 
αὐτῷ, ἀλλά τινα ζητήσομεν τὸν κρῖναι δυνάμενον, εἰ ἀληθῆ ὁ 
ἀνὴρ λέγει - xTé. This is the Lucianic passage that was cited 
by Heindorf in support of τὸ 6¢= “whereas.” |Lehmann 
(1823) has the following note ad /oc.: “ Τὸ δὲ πολὺ] Sic haec 
conjuncta leguntur in B. 1. et 3. In aliis; et in Reztziana 
quoque, et recentt., commate post δὲ posito séparata: τὸ δὲ, 
πολὺ πορρωτέρω. Unde error natus, τὸ δὲ absolute. positum 
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esse, et πολὺ referendum ad Comparativum. Quapropter 
jam Seagerus in Class. Journ. Vol. xu, p. 73, quum illud τὸ 
δὲ concoquere non posset, medicinam loco, non suo stomacho, 
quaesivit, eoque tandem devenit, ut legere cuperet, τὸ δ᾽ évav- 
τίον, πολὺ οἴο. Tantum turbarum prava interpunctio excitare 
potuit! Conjunge, quaeso, τὸ πολὺ, et redde: maxima ex 
parte: et omnia, spero, sana erunt.” Notwithstanding Leh- 
mann’s eloquence, it must be said that to combine τό with 
πολύ does not yield as good sense as to take it as a substan- 
tive. The Jacobitz text is non-committal, there being no 
comma after either δέ or πολύ. Gesner left τό untranslated. 
His version is: ‘‘ nihil enim vel inveni vel ostendi, quod spei 
te tuae propius admoveat. Sed multo, quam prius eramus, 
longius nunc absumus, &, quod est in proverbio, post multum 
laborem, ut ante habemus.” To the writer it seems best to 
regard τό as an accusative of the inner object with πολὺ πορ- 
ρωτέρω γεγόναμεν. τό anticipates the ὅτε clause with which 
Lycinus continues after the interruption by Hermotimus: τὸ 
δὲ. .. πορρωτέρω γεγόναμεν . . . ὅτι, ὦ ἑταῖρε, κἂν εὕρωμεν 
κτέ. This appears to be a better explanation than to make 
τὸ (δέ) resumptive. In the latter case also, τό would be the 
accusative of the inner object, but the reference would be to 
the plan involved in οὐδέν. The sense in that case would be: 
“but this suggestion of mine has carried us much further 
away from the realization of our hopes.” 

There have been discussed, in the foregoing pages, twenty- 
four examples of τὸ δέ, It was the aim of the writer to 
include in this discussion all of the instances that in any 
way resembled those that have been adduced by one scholar 
or another in support of Heindorfian τὸ dé Instances like 
Tyr. 8 (1, 146 R.) αὐτὸς μὲν ἐκποδὼν ἀπηλλαττόμην . . . TO 
δὲ (sc. τὸ ξίφος). . . διεπράξατο, and Dial. Mar. 14, 3 
(1, 323 R.), λίθον ἐποίει αὐτό (sc. τὸ κῆτος), TO δὲ τέθνηκεν, 
have been excluded, because they could not possibly be 
mistaken for the construction in question. The same cate- 
gories that occur in Plato are found also in Lucian. Here 
as there the largest group constitutes the τὸ δ᾽ οὐχ οὕτως 
ἔχει and kindred examples; there are a few cases of ac- 
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cusative τὸ δέ, and a few instances of the anticipatory use. 
In point of numbers, τὸ δέ is perhaps a little more frequent in 
Lucian than in Plato, and this difference may possibly be 
due to the tendency of the imitator to exaggerate his model. 
As in Plato, all of the examples readily range themselves 
under the familiar categories of the substantive article, and 
Sommerbrodt’s “nicht selten . . . namentlich bei Lucian,” 
applied to the supposed conjunctional or adverbial use, has 
as little warrant as Heindorf’s “abunde ubivis est exemplo- 
rum.” It will thus appear that the results of the study of 
Lucianic τὸ δέ serve materially to strengthen the conclusions 
that were reached in the paper on τὸ δέ = “ whereas,” and it 
may now be stated, without fear of contradiction, that most 
of the examples of alleged Heindorfian τὸ δέ belong to other 
categories, and that Heindorfian τὸ δέ, if it exists at all, exists 
in very small numbers. 
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X.— Fragments of a Latin Manuscript in the Library of the 
University of Lllinots 


By Proressor ARTHUR STANLEY PEASE 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Amonc the books of the late Professor Moritz Heyne of 
Gottingen which have been acquired by the library of the 
University of Illinois is a copy of Ovid, the binding of which, 
when received by the library, consisted of fragments of a 
Latin parchment manuscript. These pieces have been re- 
moved and cleaned as well as their much worn and rubbed 
condition would permit, so that the original folio from which 
they were taken can now be partially restored. Its pages 
contained two columns, each 10 cm. wide, a space of 2 cm. 
between the two, and an outer margin on the edge preserved 
7 cm. wide. The bottom margin is irregularly cut off 5 cm. 
below the lowest line of writing. The height of the page 
cannot be ascertained because the number of lines missing 
between the three fragments is doubtful, and also because the 
uppermost fragment does not extend to the top of the page. 
The determination of recto and verso depends upon the 
subject-matter of the writing rather than upon the shape 
of the fragments, for the portion of side margin preserved 
is so torn as not to show whether it formed the outer or the 
inner edge of the leaf. The fragments, which may for con- 
venience be designated A, B, and C, counting from top to 
bottom, contain 3, 20, and 15 lines respectively on the recto, 
and 3, 21, and 16 on the verso, but of these lines some are 
incomplete, and not all can be seen in both columns. The 
left column of the recto and the right column of the verso 
have been cut down through the middle so that a little less 
than half of each remains. 

The writing is in a heavy black German hand of the fif- 
teenth century. Biblical lemmata and occasionally other 
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words are underlined with red ink,! small dots of which are 
added elsewhere to single letters, usually the initials of sen- 
tences, for embellishment. The division between words is 
fair, but monosyllabic prepositions are, as frequently, closely 
joined to their nouns. Contractions and abbreviations are 
abundant. 

The lemmata show that the work is some sort of a com- 
mentary upon Psalm 50(51 of our common numbering). The 
first column of the recto deals with verse 13; the remainder 
of the columns, for the most part, with verse 14. Though 
the extreme simplicity and dilution of thought might suggest 
some monastic homily, yet the absence of the hortatory ele- 
ment, an occasional learned touch (such as the grammatical 
information in lines 62-66), and, far more convincingly, the 
quotations from earlier commentators, indicate that this is 
a treatise intended to be read. Lines 83-88 attribute to 
Jerome a passage which I have been unable to locate in his 
works,” and the unusual noun pa/go which occurs in the quo- 
tation is not cited in indexes to Jerome, in Goelzer’s Etude de 
la Latinité de Saint Jéréme, or in Paucker’s De Latinitate B. 
Hieronymt’ It should be observed that pa/go is apparently 
used, among classical writers, only by Persius (5, 176), who 
is an author much admired and often cited by Jerome. The 
passage in our fragment may therefore be from some work 
of Jerome now lost,—and to his style it has strong resem- 
blances, — or it may be either a false attribution or a deliber- 
ate forgery by some later writer. Lines 89-90 quote as an 
anonymous gloss, introduced by the word g/ossa, a passage 
really derived from Anselm, probably through Peter the 


1Cf. Wattenbach, Schriftwesen im Mittelalter, 3d ed., p. 246. The three- 
volume commentary of Cassiodorus on the Psalms was written cum textu rubeo 
psalmorum. 

2 Dom Germain Morin, Professor Isidor Hilberg of Czernowitz, and Professor 
Siegfried Reiter of Prag, who have kindly assisted me in this search, have been 
unable to find the passage anywhere in Jerome. 

3 Professor Alfred Gudeman, who has made a careful search of the citations 
which have been collected for the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae, has found none 
which casts any light upon the passage in question. 

* Hier. adv. Rufin. τ, 16; Liibeck, Hieronymus yuos noverit scriptores et ex 
guibus hauserit, pp. 195-198. 7 
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Lombard.! In line 106 Cassiodorus is cited, but a glance 
suffices to show that the quotation? is taken, not directly 
from him, but through Peter the Lombard, and several other 
phrases in our author echo or expand the text of Peter, as 
the following comparison will reveal. 


Petrus Lombardus, Comment. in 
Fragments 
Ps. 50 

57-59 qui prius plorabat . . . iam| prius plorans, iam fit doctor. 
fit doctor 

66-68 docebo igitur iniquos primo|docebo vel exemplo, quia dum 
bono exemplo q[uiJadum| 510] parcitur, aliis spes datur. 
mihi par[citur aliis] spes 
venie datur | 

72-73 etiam verbo; postea enim|vel verbo, postea magnalia Dei 
d..... magnalia dei} praedicavit. 
praedicavit. 

89-90 qui in fide manentes,* et post | qui in fide manentes peccant. 
suscepta fidei sacramenta 
incessanter peccant. 

go-91 Illos docebo vias tuas, id est | vias tuas, id est misericordiam et 
misericordiam et verita-| veritatem. 
tem. 

29 ff. These lines, though very in- 
complete, perhaps show 
some resemblance to the 
last part of Peter’s com- 
ment on verse 13. 





1 See note 7, infra. 

2 Ad te convertentur: Cassiodorus: Ecce quaestuosus de praedicatione fructus 
scilicet conversio inpiorum. Et hoc dicere non est elacio set providencia, quia 
per ista verba multi orantes conversi sunt et soluti a peccatis. Cassiodorus, Zx- 
pos. in Ps. 50, 14 (Migne, Patrol. Lat. LXx, 368): Pollicetur etiam compendium 
quaestuosum; ut quia ignoverat uni, multi per ipsum impii probarentur acquiri, 
Quod non elationis causa dicitur, sed providentiae virtute prophetatur. Much 
closer to our passage is Petrus Lombardus, Comment. in Ps. 50, 14 (Migne, 
Patrol. Lat, Cxci, 490): Ecce quaestuosus de praedicatione fructus, scilicet quod 
impii ad te convertuntur: hoc dicere non est elatio, sed providentia, quia per 
ista verba multi orantes soluti sunt. 

ὃ There is a likeness here to Anselm’s A/edi/atio in Ps. Miserere, 30 (Migne, 
Patrol. Lat. cvi, 842), but probably through the medium. of Peter, A search 
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As the name of Cassiodorus is given, but the reading of 
Peter, we should perhaps assume the use, by the composer 
of our work, of a manuscript of Peter in which were inserted 
the sources from which his compilation was made, and this 
may well be the explanation of the word g/ossa to which I 
have referred. In general, then, it may be assumed that the 
fragments before us form portions of a commentary based in 
considerable part upon that of Peter the Lombard, and there- 
fore dating after his.work and before the fifteenth century, 
when the manuscript was written, and that to the extracts 
from Peter a considerable bulk has been added from some 
other source or sources, perhaps already compiled, as in the 
case of Peter, perhaps the compilation of the author himself. 
Aside from their testimony to the existence of such a work 
and one or two items of lexicographical interest, the impor- 
tance of the fragments is trifling. 

The text of the work follows. Expansions of abbrevia- 
tions and contractions are indicated by italics; omission of 
letters by dots;+ conjectural restorations by brackets. Red 
lines of the text are marked by underlining. For assistance 
in determining some doubtful points I am indebted to Pro- 
fessor W. A. Oldfather. | 


Recto, Cou. 1 


Frag. A 
pvo boni 
inportat 
ivervsis locis 3 
Frag. B 
ΣΙ wi sce go dtd ΝῊ κα 
S.comtor: nis 186 Δ pee 
sterio ef... . 1a praeposiczo 


notat [in]terac/onem et 
[red]de mzhz[le]tizam salutards 





through other commentaries or. this psalm before the time of Peter, as given by 
Migne, has not revealed any other probable source for our fragments. 

1 To avoid confusion with these dots I have arbitrarily represented by colons 
the punctuation of the Ms., in which only one sign, the period, is used. 
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[tui] da méAz letitiam saluta 
[τὸς tui e¢ spzvitu prin]cipali confirma me: 
grav#a st... . quae mihi indul 

ΠΣ σα, ‘itate per .. na: aput 

s efa... deritas omni 

[ve]l spzrztu [princip]ali confirma 

[me] nev...... udinem 
. . liter... in peccafa prae 

[m]Jaiora . . [n]Jon enim suf 

tivorum . . si etiam affu 

orum ete... . confirma 

- a: Ilosu.... filii israhel 

o Τ᾿ ΟΝ ee «TOR ss 

Wactunt τον, Ss de lo.. 








S RaB ere ais.r0. 8 ee eee Seb ome 


Frag. C 


SCO BDF τ δι ΟΥ̓. oe DEK’. 
pet per salvatorem nosfrum 

1 ἀπ οι τς Iohannes 4: 

ta quam[?] in... si personarum 
s non.. t nisi unus 

- icipal . intellzgitur pra 


ocivs de .a.. Velfonta 


osermb...d.. nistum 
quo α΄. a ef ipse a nul 
[iJntellégi[ tur] filivs qui recti 
est sap[ijentia paris: Se¢ per 
et spzritum sancfum tuum ne 
[auferas a me] [in]telligiza- τ. a in trinitate ef[ Ὁ] 
us spiritum [sancfe]m qui a pasre 
qui cum patre et filio simul 





[sit benedictus ] 
Recro, Cou. 2 
Frag. A 


una lectéo integra: Se¢ quia psalmo 
4o huic fine invponere intendo: Ideo ista 
hic pertramseo: Se¢ docebo imiquos vias 


15 


15 


3° 


35 


[51 


152 


45 


50 


59 


60 


65 


70 
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Frag. B 


pevsuasio que persuad .. ste. ..... Vim 

potewte deo ut 5202] reddat letizam salutazis 

sui ef spzritu principali confirmet eum accipitur ex 
parte boni ad alios dirivazdi nunc[?] dicttur doce 
bo iaiqwos vias tuas quasi dicat: Si miA¢ pec 
catori penitezti ommzpotens deus misevicorditer 
indulsevis e¢ mzhz tuam gratiam restitueris tuzc 
homines iniqui ex mea penétentia edocti e¢ 

amimati simz\iter de suis iniquitatibus peni 

tebumt ef decetero observabuzt vias tuas 

24] est mandata tua ef izpii ad te converteztur 

per penzfentiam: Et dicuntur proprie loquezdo iapii 
qui peccamt contra deum: Sef iniqui peccant 

contra proximum: Attamen in scviptura sacra sepius 
unum ponitwr pro reliquo: Et ecce res 

mira: qui pzzus plorabat ut szdz deus 

miserveatury e¢ deleret iniqwztates suas: iam 

fit doctor pvomittens se velle docerve pec 

catores vias domini: Docebo inqwzzt iziquos 











Frag. C 


PTOD νὰ δ ἐν ξύν αὶ ἀν ΣΥΚΑΙ͂ RUAS cca τ ΟΣ ΑἿΣ 
gerumdivi tradendo subintell ... . est 

sensus docebo iziquos: tradendo eis vi 

as tuas: hoc dixi pvopter minores: de hoc 

enim hadetur regula iz doctrinali: parte 2a cao 

de reg?mzne accusaéivi: docebo igztur iniquos primo 
bono exemfplo q[uijla dum mzAz par[citwr aliis] spes 
venie datuwr: Exemplo ergo meo docebo quaéizer 
alii peccafores peragere valeamt penzéentiam: et si 
ceciderint qual#er spem resurgevdi ob 

tineamt: docebo etiam iniqvos nom solum ex 
emplo: se¢ etiam verbo: postea enim d..... 
magnalia dei pvaedicavit: Et iste est 

[p]|rémus ordo: quando alios docere volumus: quod 
semper Opera nos¢fra bona praecedat ut prius opere 
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Verso, CoOL. 1 
Frag. A 


tere: postea docere: Ommi enim hadenti da 
bitwr: scidicet caritas amplior e/ lucidior intel 
lectus sc77ptur[e]...5....» autem .d.ss. ur 


80 Scripture quam videfur hadere quia in malivolam 


animam non introibit sapientia: Sapzentie primo: Et animalis 
homo nom percipit ea quae dei sumvt: Ut dict apostolus: 
bene dict beatus leronimus: Qui sine operibus bonis 
accedumt ad sacram scripturam: sunt quasi pal 
8; pones palpavtes tenebvas in mevidie quae 
reztes hostiuz domwzs loth: ut intrent: 
567} intrave non possunt cum sint s¢miles sodo 
mitis: 562 ego docebo ipsos iniqvos: glossa: 
qui in fide maneztes: e¢ post suscepta 
go fidei sacramenta incessanter peccant: Illos 
docebo vias tuas: zd est misericordiam ef veritatem : 
quia universe vie domini mzsericordia ef veritas psalmus 
24: Vie autem dyadoli suvt praesumptio e¢ de 
speracio: docebo iniqvos vias tuas: sci/icet misericordiam 
95 ef veritate ut exemplo mei sperent pz7mam 
viam tuam scilicet yerita- misericordiam ef timeant seram 
viam tuam scilicet veritatem ef iusticiam tuam: ut 
et ipsi de malo veram peragant penzéentiam 

















εἰ Ϊ δ δὲ 5 αν OO” ie a ae 8, OO Θὲ δι OO Oe 8S 8. δ΄ δ. ὃ 


ἜΝ 4 6, eis bk. Sie ὦ ἃ ie om, | CpG 4) © Cait rar Cire wah “CW .O Tare OS 


-... 6 grecista: Cultura domini pietatem 
dicimus esse: Qui ergo now columt deum verum non 
hadent pietatem: et sic dicumtury impii... ... 
impil: cum videbuzt me sic penituisse 

τος δ΄ bene operari e¢ postea exemplariter alios 
et verbaliter docere: Ad te convertentur: Cassio 











154 


IIo 


115 


118 


120 


125 


130 


135 
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dorus: Ecce quaestuoswvs de praedicatione fruc 

tus scz/icet conversio inpiorum: Et hoc diceve nom 

est elacio 542 providencia: quia per ἰδία verda mul 

ti oramztes conversi sunt ef soluti a peccazis 

Circa huvzc devotum versum: docebo ini 

qwos vias tuas pvo aliquali nos¢ra edifi 

cacione est bene advertendum ef bene memorie in 
primendum: e¢ praesertim propter hoc verbum: Vi 

as tuas quod christus Iesus qui ut dici¢ Iohannes 14 e . 











Verso, Cou. 2 


Frag. A 
x d[ominu]|s 
lis mate 
Frag. B 
οὐ Ὁ] pervea se ais. na 
hic décit: docebo milan 
quibzs viis solis: ἃ [ oritz7"] 


sol ef occidit e¢ in l[ocum suum revertitur 101] 
que renascens girat [per mevidiem ef flec] 
titvr ad aqwélonem lus[trans universa 121} 
circuitu pergit spz7ttus: , 

vertitur: Prima igtfur via i 

imiquos docuit: fuit[?] . 

carnis venit iz Τῇ. 

















tatur in aucéoritate praedicéa t [ve] 

nit autem per hanc viam 

gradus: sczlice¢ per grad [pau } 
pertatis ef acefapbita foes. <2). Leeasp <= 


20: Ubi pastovibus . 

infantem : ecce qvant . 

imvolutum : ecce quant . [ posi | 
tum in praesepio: ecce [quant .] . 
istos autem eosdem t — 

in celuz: Ad phil: 20 








— να. νυ νιν ae δ, νου, ,«ἀ., 
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_ Frag. C 
ΠΣ ΣΝ ΟΣ ΘΡΟΝῚ [ad phil :] 
. 20 propter quod ef deus exa[ltavit illum ef de] 
dit illi nomen quod est s[uper omue nomen] 
; pet quod illi suvt veri fa . 
-celum ascendere per sca[lam] [deli] 
145 Clas: delicias e/ ho [15] 
sima scala ducit a[d] 
scilicet ad infernum: prima du[cit] [ Lucas ] 


16: homo quidam erat di[ves] 
arwm hundantia: Qui in[duebatwr purpura et | 
150 bisso: Ecce superbia et 
epulabatwr coctidie s[plendide] 

: ; deliciarwm affluentia: . 

ista scala: Audi qui 

tuus autem est dives e¢ ee [in] 
155 ferno: Pauper autem la[zarus] 


NOTES ON THE FRAGMENTS 


3. [un]iversis ? [d]iversis ? 
4. fleto or some similar word appears faintly at the end of the line. 
5. ieddo? 
6. 18 = prima? 
| 15. udine. 
| 16. liter [non]? 
28. put=possunt? Or perhaps sit? 
29. pra? 
31, fin. Reading uncertain. 
fae 5 a = cl ereja? 
64. deh° = de hoc? Orv dehinc? 
65. ca° = capitulo? 
67. Hor the restoration of. Petrus Lombardus as cited on 2. 149, 
supra. 
4 72. d[ocezdo]?- 
76. [conver|tere? Or -cere? 
81. Ch Liber Sapientiae 1, 4. 
81-82. Cf. 1 Cor. 2, 14. 
85. Ch Deut. 28, 29. 
93. Ps. 24 (25), 10. 
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96. verita zs deleted by a red line. 
101. grecista. Vot cited by Forcellini or Du Cange. 
102. esse added above the line. 
103, fin. Iq a? 
10g. elatio? providentia? 
115, fim. €=em, en, or est, though est is otherwise abbreviated 
everywhere else in the Ms. 
120, fin. nad? 
122 σύ. Cf. Esl. 3, 5. 
126, fin. [ef in czrculos suos re]? 
133. ace[r |bita[ tis]? 
135, 136. quanta? 
136, 137. Luke 2, 16. 
141 ὅφφ. Philipp. 2, 9. 
145. ho[nores]? 
147. du[cit ad celum Lucas]? 
147 sgq. Luke τό, 19 sgq. 
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ΧΙ. — Bogus and his Crew 
By CHARLES P. G. SCOTT 


SOME years ago I had the honor to read before this Asso- 
ciation a paper on “‘ The Devil and his Imps.” At an other 
time I red a paper on “Assumed Singulars.” I hav con- 
cernd myself also with what I may call nursery etymology — 
by which I mean, not the etymologies put forth by callow 
writers on etymology, but etymologies that deal with the lan- 
guages of the nursery, and with the development of words 
that start from the babbling of children in the cradle and ar 
modified by the answering babble of nurses, including mothers, 
grandmothers, papas, uncles, and other persons who, in the 
presence of the cradle, begin to babble and to jibber. 

_ It happens that all these lines of research converge upon 
the subject of this paper, “ Bogus and his Crew.” For Bogus 
is a devil — or one of the Devil’s Imps. 

The etymology of 4ogus has often been given, but has 

never before been ascertaind. And yet Aogus is a. vener- 
able English word, and has come to us out of the mists of 
antiquity. 
_ Ina case on trial in an English court, the eloquent advo- 
cate on one side had occasion to reprobate the conduct of a 
man who was a witness for the opposing side. ‘“‘ My learned 
friend,” he exclaimd, “may try to gloss over this incident; 
but I describe it, in plain downright Anglo-Saxon words, as 
a nefarious transaction.” (Votes and Queries, Aug. 12, 1899, 
Pp. 137.) 

I think I can show that dogus is plain Anglo-Saxon, in a 
greater degree than ‘‘a nefarious transaction.” 

But dogus in its present use actually did arise in a nefa- 
rious transaction. It was unwittingly set in motion by a 
gang of counterfeiters in Ohio. 

The facts which I am about to quote ar narrated in a little- 
known pamflet publisht in 1878 by Mr. Eber D. Howe, a then 
aged editor and printer of Painesville, Ohio. It is entitled 
“Autobiography and Reminiscences of a Pioneer Printer, 
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together with Sketches of the War of 1812 on the Niagara 
Frontier. By Eber D. Howe, Painesville, Ohio. Telegraph 
Steam Printing House, 1878, Dr. Samuel Willard of Chi- 
cago cald Mr. Howe’s narrative to the attention of the edi- 
tors of the Oxford English Dictionary, where two. extracts 
ar given from Mr. Howe’s pamflet and his newspaper, the 
Painesville Telegraph, of 1827. Later, at my request, Pro- 
fessor Oliver F. Emerson of Western Reserve University 
obligingly visited Painesville, and made from the pamflet and 
from a file of the Paznesville Telegraph the extracts which I 
here quote. 
On page 34 of the ‘Autobiography and Recollections’ 
appears a description of the arrest of a gang of counter- 
feiters and a search for their tools. The search was made 
in a bilding in the main part of the town. A trap door was 
discoverd. It was raised, and—here I quote Mr. Howe: 
“Below this was found a hole scooped out in the sand some ten feet 
broad, in the center of which they dug some two feet deep and un- 
earthed and brought to light a solid piece of cast iron, nearly square, 
with a hole four inches square in the center, and a screw running from 
᾿ the top down to the hole, all about 200 pounds in weight. Several of 
these had been cast at a neighboring furnace in Concord. The ching 
was a great wonderment for some time among the crowd that had col- 
lected around. Many remarks and suggestions were made as to the 
name it bore, or the one that should be given to it. Finally someone 
called it a ‘Bogus.’ Now it has ever been a query to me whether the 
word then and there did not have its origin. I had never seen it in 
print, or knew of anyone that had. It was the next week printed in 
the ‘Telegraph’ [Professor Emerson informs me that this is a mis- 
take], and from that day to this has ever been freely used and applied 
to express the idea of base or counterfeit money, and falsehood or 
deceit of all kinds. And so within the last fifty years it has found its 
way into Webster’s Unabridged, and perhaps all other vocabularies.” 
It will be seen that the word, as used in 1827, was applied 
to the apparatus for coining counterfeit silver money. This 
appears in the following extracts from articles in the Paznes- 
ville Telegraph: (“ Painesville Telegraph | Printed and Pub- 
lished in the Village of Painesville, Geauga County, Ohio.| 
E. D. Howe, Editor and Proprietor, Office Fronting the 
Public Square, Painesville.”) 
The first extract is from ‘Vol. v, No. 52, Friday Morning, 
July 6, 1827.” It is an editorial comment, referring to a let- 
ter from a-contributor concerning the gang of counterfeiters 


\ 


————— 
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recently captured in Painesville. The note is in the second 
editorial colum : 


** peas If the fellow will now ‘ pledge himself in the most solemn man- 
ner,’ that he never procured the casting of a Bogus, at one of our fur- 
naces, I will then give him a ‘solemn’ pledge that I will no longer 
subscribe myself 

EXPosITOR,” 


In the same newspaper, on Friday, Nov. 2, 1827, appeard 
this editorial comment on the trial of the counterfeiters cap- 
tured in the preceding May. The editor was bitter because 
only two of the eleven bound over were convicted. The italics 
ar his: 


“The eight or ten doguses, which have been for some time in operation, 
and the new ones which are frequently put in motion, are but illy sup- 
plied with hands and runxners — great wages will be given to first-rate 
eastern Villains, who come well recommended from a Penitentiary. They 
will be paid off in dollars by the barrel or pound. Several Boguses 
have recently been procured at Pittsburg, at a very dow rate; and 
should a suitable location be required, the centre of Main street in 
Ashtabula or Painesville, the township of Boston or any of the adjoin- 
ing towns, in Portage county, or any part of the township of Springfield 
in Penn. will offer every facility.” 


It will be seen, that even in those early times enterprising 
men from the East were willing to help men in Ohio and in 
Pittsburg to make money. But if there ar any “first-rate 
eastern villains” here present, with the specified recommenda- 
tion from a penitentiary, I can only inform them that it is 
now too late. The business men of Ohio and of Pittsburg 
evidently need no points from the East in the arts of finance, 
high or low. 

The word dogus, as used by one of the men present at the 
discovery of the queer coining-press, was used by him cor- 
rectly, as I shall show, but it was understood in an other 
sense. Apparently no one else had heard the word until 
that moment, as they ascribed to it a meaning which the cir- 
cumstances indicated. The circumstances were the sudden 
discovery, by digging in the ground, under a trap-door, in a 
dim light, and in a state of excitement, of a rude iron appara- 
tus, black and dirty —a machine of a kind unfamiliar to most 
or all of those present. 

So degus began to be used in the vague sense of a press 
for stamping counterfeit silver coin. 
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This led very soon to the use of the word as an attributiv 
or adjectiv, designating counterfeit coins, and hence counter- 
feit money of any kind, and so other counterfeit and false 
things. The word first enterd the dictionary domain under 
the convoy of Bartlett’s ‘ Dictionary of Americanisms,’ first 
edition, New York, 1848, p. 41. It there appears not in the 
single form dogus, but (and this is significant) in the phrase 
‘“ Bocus Money,” defined as “ counterfeit silver coin.” The 
application of degus to a coining press had little currency, 
and soon disappeard, and dogus was used only in the ad- 
jectiv way. The word was too convenient to be rejected by 
the journalists and politicians, who ar otherwise so finical in 
their use of words. They used the word dogus “for all it 
was worth,” and more. This gave the word an added touch 
of disfavor. Moreover, the word itself designated a highly 
objectionable thing, counterfeit money. Of all the things 
that offend the moral sense, there is none that offends the 
moral sense so effectivly as counterfeit money. It is really 
wrong to pass counterfeit money,—at least on me, —such 
was the popular view. The consequence was that persons 
who endevord to write with ‘ propriety’ lookt upon the word 
bogus with professional horror. 

Deprecated by American writers themselves, dogus was 
treated by British writers as a vile ‘Americanism’ (tho it 
came to us, as I shall show, from the very bosom of the 
British nursery). But all the later quotations given by the 
editors of the Oxford English Dictionary, for the adjectiv 
bogus, ar from British authors, namely, from Mortimer Collins, 
Robert Giffen, William Black (‘Green Pastures and Picca- 
dilly’), and from British periodicals. I note the word also 
in Herbert Spencer (‘Principles of Ethics,’ 1893, 2: 384), 
in Montagu Williams, and in Mrs. Humphry Ward. It is 
used by Dr. Murray in the normal course of definitions in 
the Oxford English Dictionary, namely under duffle, note- 
shaver, and under dogus itself. 


Bogus Money. Counterfeit silver coin. A few years since, a large quan- 
tity of this coin was in circulation at the West, where it received this 
name. 1848 BARTLETT, Dictionary of Americanisms, p. 41. 
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In his second edition (1859) Bartlett enters the single word 

as a general adjectiv: 
Bogus, adj, Counterfeit, false. 
1859 BARTLETT, Dictionary of Americanisms, p. 42. 

He quotes from the Boston Courier of June 12, 1857, an 
account of the origin of the word as “a corruption of the 
name of one Borghese’ — obviously a fanciful notion. 

Bogus is not enterd in Webster 1828, 1849, 1853; Worces- 
ter 1846, 1856; Knowles 1845; Halliwell 1847; Cooley 1860; 
Stormonth 1879; Davies 1881; Skeat 1882. It is not 
enterd in Hall, ‘Collection of College Words and Customs,’ 
1851. It has never been considerd as a college word. 

The earliest quotation for the adjectiv sense of dogus 
given in the Oxford English Dictionary is the following : 

This precious house of representatives —the bogus legislature, as it was 
at once called. 1852 HuGuHEs in ΛΔ Ludlow Hist. U.S. 338. 

A few years later we find a quotation showing that this 
use of dogus was regarded as “slang,” deserving the “ abhor- 
rence”’ of a “learned judge,” who was reported (in the Boston 
Daily Courter, June 22, 1857) as “saying that he did not 
know the meaning of ‘ bogus transactions.’ ”’ 

I have noted the following early examples: 


George N. Briggs . . . Governor οὗ... Massachusetts... He is 
not a dogus republican, friendly on election days and forgetful at other 
times. 1854 GEORGE W. BunGay, Of-hand takings ; or, Crayon 

Sketches of the Noticeable Men of our Age, p. 250. 


“Have you any more of that Insurance stock ?” “Not adollar. It is 
all hypothecated.” “ Better keep it there,” said Mr. Gripe, with a 
quiet but very meaning smile ... “ Well, to tell the truth (and 
Mr. Arnold laughed at the possibility of such a thing) I smelled a 
very large rat this morning, Arnold. It’s bogus from top to bottom.” 

1856 CHARLES BURDETT, Three per cent a month, ch. 20, p. 208. 

St. George . . . he was ultimately Lynched by the mob of Alexandria, 
for the tyranny and oppression which he had practised whilst he was 
bogus Archbishop of that see. 

1858 Punch, ‘Saint George and Saint Joe,’ 34: 60 (Feb. 6). 

Bogus, bad coin, false. 

1859 G. W. MATSELL, Vocabulum, or The Rogue's Lexicon, p. 13. 

Dora... and Hall... inspected me critically. Was I bogus ? 
Their looks said, they thought not. 

1862 WINTHROP, Ceci/ Dreeme, ch. 4, p. 45. 


But what is the etymology of the word bogus ? That de- 
pends on the sense we ar to give to the word as used by the 
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man who spoke it at the discovery of the thing which proved 
to be a counterfeiting press. We ar told that “some one 
called it a Bogus.” This means, I think, not that he so de- 
fined the thing, but that he used the word “ bogus” in speak- 
ing of the thing. He was using a word that he knew before 
that day, a word that was probably familiar to him in his 
childhood. 

What he ment was, ‘That is a queer-looking thing, a 
strange, black thing.” For dogus, as he used it, was simply 
a lax pronunciation of doghest, a name, in some parts of York- 
shire, for a goblin of the night, a bogle, a bogie. 

The word doghest is also found speld doguest and bohghest. 
The first element is 40, speld doe, and also dof, in variation 
boo. This isasyllable of infant terror. According to a fairy 
etymology, which has the recognition of Dr. Johnson, Lo 
was the name of “an ancient northern warrior, the son of 
Odin,” who was so ferocious that his very name was “calcu- 
lated,” as the reporters say, to “strike terror into the hearts 
of the enemy.” Nurses, therefore, we ar told, when they 
wisht to scare the children into fits, or to silence them, would 
simply mention the name of General Bo, and the thing was 
done. To make General Bo a descendant of Odin was a 
natural result of the legend. Precisely the same thing has 
been done for an other great warrior, General Washington. 

The explosiv syllable do is used by Lydgate (c. 1430); and 
Skinner (1671) says that 40 is a word of terror with which 
nurses in Lincolnshire used to silence vocal infants. 


Speake now, let me se, 
And say ones, bo. 


¢. 1430 LyDGATE, The Smyth and his Dame, 1. 407 (in Hazlitt, 
Early Pop. Poetry, 1866, 3: 216). 


BO. Terriculamentum, vox agri Linc. propria, a sono nutricum infantes 
territantium. 1671 SKINNER, Etymologicon Anglicum. 

We start and are afraid when we hear one cry Boh! 
1829 Scott, Demonology, 6: 178. 


Bo as an exclamation appears in Johnson (1755), Ash 


(1775), Sheridan (1780), etc., and in some of the dialect 


glossaries. It was early seen that he was brave who could 
“say ὦο to a goose”: 
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Yet who so bold as blind Bayard, that hath not a word of Latin to cast 
at a dog, or say ‘ Bo!’ to a gouse! 
c. 1596 PETER BALEs, cited in Hone, Every-Day Book, 1826, 1: 544. 


He cannot say boe to a Goose. 
1659 HOWELL, Proverbs or Old sayed Savves & Adages, p. 17 (Lex. 
Tetraglotion, 1660). 


In its origin, 40 is simply an explosiv syllable, consisting 
of 4, which marks the closed lips ready to explode, and the 
sonorous vowel o with which the lips explode. It is the ὅσο 
that appears in the old game of d0-peep, which is also cald 
peep-bo, the two forms indicating the order in which the 
mother or nurse says do / and then peeps above the handker- 
chief or apron behind which she has, for the moment, con- 
ceald her face. 

This syllable ὅσο, being thus a natural utterance, used in the 
universal language of nursery play, appears in languages 
remote from the English. I find it included not only in 
French, Low German, and Italian, but’ in Arabic (Spiro, 
1881), and in Hindustani (Fallon, 1879). Fallon defines the 
Hindustani δῶ as meaning “40, a contraction used to frighten 
children” (p. 278). He explains δῆ as a contraction of d/i1, 
a goblin, but d##7, a goblin, was originally a ‘being,’ and 
comes from the root J/2%, to be. 

The word do appears not only in 0-peep and peep-bo, but 
also in the Scottish d0-keek, a form parallel to 40-peep. 

It also appears, alone and in composition, in a number of 
trivial names for rural goblins. Beside d0-ghest and bo-ghost, I 
find 40, ὁο-ὦο, bo-boy, bo-chap, bo-cruke, bo-fellow, bo-lo, bo-man, 
bo-sweep, bo-thing, bo-witch, and bo-woman, — all of which are 
goblins of limited reputation in some of the rural circles of 
England and Scotland. Seeespecially F. K. Robinson, ‘ Glos- 
sary of the Dialect of Whitby in Yorkshire,’ 1876. 


Bo. Hobgoblin. Welsh, do. 1828 [CARR], Craven Gloss. 1: 39. 
Bo, a hobgoblin, is also in Halliwell (1847), and in Peacock, 


‘Gloss. of . . . Lonsdale’ (1869, p. 10). 
Bo-man has a parallel in Low German dumann: 


Bumann: Popantz womit man die kinder schrecket: Terriculamentum 
puerorum. 1755 RIcHEY, /dtoticon Hamburgense, p. 28. 
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The syllable 60 has a Dutch equivalent dau, bauw in the 
Dutch dietebau (1573), bettebauw (1599), bzete-bauw (1648), 
bijtebauw (1599), Flemish dzetebaeuw (Olinger 1834), appar- 
ently from dzefex (Kilian), dzjfen = E. BITE + bau, bauw = E. 
BO. 


Bietebau / boeseman /bommeler. Loupgarou ou autre masquerie pour 
faire peur aux enfans. Larue, persone, lamia, momme, arum. 
1573 7hesaurus Teutonice Lingue .. . Antverpiz, Plantini. 


Bietebauw / bijtelauw. Manducus, larua, spectrum. 
1599 KILIAN (repr. 1777), 1: 66. 
een Biete-bauw, ofte bommelaer, a Night-Spirit, a Goblin, or a Hob- 
goblin. 1648 HEXHAM, Large Netherdutch and English Dictionarie. 


Bietebauw ... bullebak; (fig.) spook, nachtmerrie. 
1884 VAN DALE, Vieuw Woordenboek der nederl. Taal, p. 238. 


Bijdebauw (wvl. BIDEBOW, zie IJ en AU), m. Bijtebauw, ook Bijbauw, Bie- 
bauw en Pikkebauw, holl. Bullebak, boeman geheeten, bij de Walen 
béte-bou, eng. (Cheshire), duggy-b0 (Liverpool), daw-key. Soort van 
nachtspook waar men de kinders meé verschrikt. 

1892 DE bo, Westvlaamsch Idioticon, p. 113. 


Bo was repeated zu terrorem majorem, bo bo or bo! bo! 


[Robin Goodfellow loq.:] Tush! fear not the dodge: I’ll rather put on 
my flashing red nose, and my flaming face and come wrap’d in a calf- 
skin and cry 40 60. Τ] pay the scholar I warrant thee. 

1606 Wily Beguiled (cited in Ritson, Fairy Tales, 1831, p. 40). 


The reduplicate form 4000 is found in other languages: 


Bobo. Mot dont on se sert pour exprimer quelque leger mal que l’ona 
fait ἃ un enfant. On luy a fait un bobo. tl ma fait un bobo. 
1694 Le Dictionnaire de δ᾿ Académie frangoise (facsim. repr. 18**), 
1: 106, [odo is not in Cotgrave, 1611. ] 


Bobo. Mal, douleur. Terme enfantin qu’on retrouve dans notre V.- 
Francais, dans le Milan. doda, et dans le Sicil. ὀμόμα. 
1851 CORBLET, Glossaire ... du patois Picard, p. 297. 


Montois Jdeubeu, ombre, fantime (“a ghost to frighten children ”); 
Languedoc daéau, “‘ le croque-mitaine des Languedociens”; Francais 
babeau. 1866 SIGART, Glossaire étym. Montois, p. 85. 


In the Negro-English of Dutch Guiana doeboe (= * bubu) 
is found: 


Boebde, znw. kinderverschrikking, gedrogt, monster; (2) naam van een 
insect. JZéhi boeboe, een leelijk gezigt trekken, om iemand (een kind 
h. v.) teverschrikken; (3) grillen toonen. Sdso a demeki da boebée 
so, het zijn niets dan kuren, hij meent het niet. 

1855 Fockr, Meger-Engelsch Woordenboek, p. 13. 


In Italian it is dau-bau, bao-bao: 


Baubau, boe-peepe, boe, to feare children with. 1598 FLorIo. 
Bao bdo, to play bo-peepe with children. 1598 FLORIO. 
Bao bdo, boe-peepe or peepingly. 1611 FLORIO. 


————e ee. ψτ τὖ 
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The second element of doghest is -gest, -ghest, which is a 
weak form, in composition, of the word ghost, the Middle 


English having the corresponding long form gést, answering 


to Anglo-Saxon gést, and having also the form familiar to us, 
ghost, Middle English gést, Anglo-Saxon gd@st, our modern 
gost, speld ghost, where the 4, always a fearsome thing in 
modern British, is supposed to giv a pleasing added terror. 
This word doghest is not widely recorded, but it is recorded 
enough for our purpose. It is found, in Halliwell (1847), in 
F. K. Robinson’s ‘Glossary of the Dialect of Whitby in 
Yorkshire’ (1876), and in the English Dialect Dictionary. 


‘The analytic form d0-ghost is also recorded. 


But doghest is clearly of ancient origin. It gave rise toa 
surname that was used in New England in Colonial times. 
The surname Soggust is recorded by Bowditch in his ‘ Suf- 
folk Surnames’ (1861) as one of the names found in the old 


records of Boston, but, according to Bowditch, “extinct” 


there in 1861.. I find the surname, speld Aoggess, existing 
in Colorado in 1907, and in Ohio in 1909. Boggis is men- 
tioned in 1907. This is one of a number of goblin names 
that were applied to persons about whom there was some- 
thing queer or grotesque. We hav an exact parallel in the 
surname SLargus, which is derived in a similar way from an 


other goblin name which is much more familiar than doghes?, 


and which supplies in its variations a corroboration of this 
etymology of the word doghest. I refer to the word darghest. 
This word darghest is also speld barguest, barghetst, bar- 


ghast, and barghaist. It is also speld dargest. This, how- 


ever, is the correct spelling, and is therefore rejected by all 
respectable writers. The darghest is a goblin, which, in hap- 
pier days, used to appear whenever and wherever any person 
was scared, or was drunk, or was otherwise prepared for an 
exercise of the imagination. In a lonely lane, in a dark glen, 
in the orchard at night, in the barn or in the stable, the bar- 
ghest would appear. Among his favorit haunts were the 
stile by which one walked over the fence, and the bars 
which were taken down to allow passage for beast and man. 


All the accounts agree that the barghest was fond of appear- 
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ing at bars; but this, I am persuaded, was only in answer to 
a popular etymology. When the barghest learnd that his 
etymology did not require him to linger about the bars, he 
abandond them—thus setting an example to the honest 
farmer, who. did not, however, abandon the bars at which 
he prepared himself to see barghests and other bogles. 

By an other popular etymology, not so popular, this gob- 
lin took the form of a darn-ghest, in graceful allusion to his 
haunting the barn or the stable; but this etymology must 
be regarded as very unstable. 

The fact is, that the etymology of this word, like that of 
bogus, has been in dout because there ar no early records of 
its use. Belonging to the language of rustic superstition, the 
word, when it did meet the attention of the learned, was 
ignored as unworthy of record. It is a habit of literary men 
in all ages to regard as ‘ignorant’ or ‘vile’ any expressions 
which they do not happen to understand, and thus to refuse 
even to record words that ar in some cases of high antiquity 
and of respectable lineage. 

The first element of darghest is bar-, which represents, in 
certain rustic words, the Middle English der3, Anglo-Saxon 
beorh, meaning a hill, a hillock, a mound, a barrow. Barrow 
is, in fact, the normal modern English representativ of the 
word. The Middle English der3, berwe, barwe in composi- 
tion, lost, before certain consonants, its final palatal, or the 
syllable developt by it, and became Jer-, and later dar-. It so 
appears in Jarman, a miner, in barmaster, the superintendent 
of a mine, in darmote, a miners’ court, and in darway, a road 
up a hill. . There is no record of the Middle English form 
of the word darghest, but it must hav existed. Its analytic 
meaning is ‘barrow ghost,’ that is, it seems, a ghost that 
was supposed to haunt the barrows, or burial mounds, —in 
short, a graveyard ghost. But the ‘barrow’ may hav been 
used at first in the more common sense of ‘hill,’ with its 
complement ‘hillside’ or ‘ dell.’ ; 

The first element, reduced to dar-, lost its significance, and 
thus opend the way for a wider extension of the ghost’s 
‘walk, so that it could haunt, not only graveyards, but bars 
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and stiles, barns and stables, hay-stacks and orchards, and 
could finally appear in city houses, after the manner of the 
Cock Lane ghost. 

There is a welth of legend clusterd round the name dar- 
ghest. It past from rustic speech into literature dealing with 
rustic conditions. It is found, therefore, in some of the 
novels of Sir Walter Scott, and was used by Southey, and 
other writers. 

Here we hav a word similar in form, and exactly alike in 
termination, with Jdoghest. Indeed, the English Dialect 
Dictionary enters doghest as one of the forms of darghest ; 
but this is a mistake. 

But the most useful purpose which this goblin darghest 
servs now, is to provide a series of forms parallel to those 
which must hav been produced from doghest, but which ar 
unrecorded, except dogus itself, and the surnames Boggust, 
Boggess, Boggis. The word barghest, being a rustic word of 
very frequent use, entering into the daily life and nightly 
gossip of the people, took many forms, which ar recorded in 
the English Dialect Dictionary. Among these forms ar 
bargust, and without the 2, dargus, bargis, bargess. Here 
we hav forms that indicate the existence of similar forms 
from doghest, namely, *bogess, *bogis, and bogus. It is merely 
an accident that, when the word emerged in the figurativ 
application that gave it American currency, it appeard in 
the form dogus. If the person who then wrote it down had 


chosen to do so, he might hav written it *dogess or *bogts. 


So there is a surname ες, written also Pettus. 

And this leads to the next step in this strange eventful 
history. The word, whether speld *dogess or *bogis, or *bogus, 
had existed for a long time before, and certainly in the 18th 
century. And here we come to the operation of that ‘ popu- 
lar etymology,’ which has made in so many cases new singu- 
lars from words which are themselvs singular, but which end 
in an s or z sound, and are therefore sometimes taken by the 
illiterate for plurals in s, leading to the assumption of a new 
singular without the s. In the paper which I hav men- 
tiond I enumerated more than 120 cases of this kind. I 
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could now enumerate more than 200 cases. Among the 
classical examples of this kind, of older age, ar cherry from 
cherries, earlier cherris, cheris, a singular. An other exam- 
ple, not so well known, which I mention for its rustic asso- 
ciations, is du//y, a small black plum, taken as the assumed 
singular of d/lace, heard as dudes, originally Middle Eng- 
lish dolas. So also porpy for porpus, porpoise ; pummy for 
pumice; turky for turkis, otherwise turguese, turquoise, etc. 

In this rustic manner, in the rural atmosfere, unvext by 
books and pedants, it occurd to the historians of the nursery, 
the rapsodists of the rustic fireside, to take *bogess, or 
*bogis, or bogus, as a plural. They spoke of doghests, but 
doutless also of *doghestes and *bogeses, just as they spoke, 
as records show, of ghostes and ghosteses. In fact, the plural 
boguses occurs in one of the quotations alredy cited from the 
Painesville Telegraph (1827), as the name for the presses for 
coining counterfeit silver. ; 

But beside this long plural there evidently arose the short 
plural dogzs, pronounced as *dogzes and understood as the 
plural of an assumed singular dogy, spelt also bogie, bogey, 
and doguey. And this is the origin of dogy in the sense of 
goblin, and of ogy, or Old Bogy, the goblin by excellence; 
and of ‘ Colonel Logey,’ the devilish expert in golf. 

The earliest record of Jogy in this sense in the Oxford Eng- 
lish Dictionary is that dated 1836-40. But I find Bogy used 


in 1819 as a recognized epithet of the Duke of Buckingham, ~ 


who took part in the Congress of Aix la Chapelle in that year. 
The word is twice so applied in Thomas Moore’s essay in 
prize-fight slang, ‘Tom Crib’s Memorial to Congress ” (1819). 


While well might poor Bogy B-ck-gh-m look pale, 
As there stood a great Rat-catcher close to his tail! 
1819 [MooRE], Zom Crib’s Memorial to Congress, ed. 3, 
1819, p. 10. [Also on p. 24.] 
But hears the words ‘Scratch’ and ‘ Old Bogey’ and ‘ Nick.’ 
1836-40 BARHAM, Jugoldsby Legends, Witches’ Frolic. 
The people are all naughty, and Bogey carries them all off. 
1851 THACKERAY, ZLnglish Humorists, V (1858), 239. 


. Bogy, a goblin, is recorded in recent dialect glossaries, ¢.g. 
Robinson, ‘Gloss. . . Whitby.’ (1876); Peacock, ‘Gloss. . . 
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-Manley and Corringham, Lincolnshire’ (1877); Addy, ‘ Gloss. 
.. . Sheffield’ (1888-90). 


Bogy ... Bogle and boggle quite unknown, Th’ ’oss jump’d a one zide, 
a . jist the very same’s off he’d a-zeed a bogy. Fear’d o’ the dark! 
hot b’ee feard 0’? D’ee think you'll zee a bogy? 

1886 ELwortHy, West Somerset Word-book. 

Black-man, A bogy. 

1891 CHOoPE, Dialect of Hartland (E.D.S.), p. 89. 

Bogie. A child’s name for the reflection of sunlight upon water thrown 


upon the walls of a room. 
1888 LowsLEy, Gloss. of Berkshire Words and Phrases. 


Bogy is also applied to a person absurdly dressed, a ‘ guy’ 
{Robinson, ‘Gloss. . . . Whitby,’ 1876). Hence, at least in 
-part, the surname Bogy, Logie, parallel to Loggis, Boggess, 
_ Boggust (p. 167). 

_ The word 4a is also found as the second element of several 
goblin-names. One is boggle-bo, bogle-bo. 


Boggleboe, manducus, terriculamentum. 1679 CoLEs, Eng. Dict. 


Boggle boe, manducus, 2, terriculamentum. 
1761 AINSWORTH, 7hesaurus Ling. Lat. Compendiarius. 


Boggleboe. A bugbear to fright children, a scarecrow. 1755 BAILEY. 


Boggleboe (s.a. low word, from boggle and 60). A bugbear, a scarecrow. 
Scott {in BAILEY]. 1775 AsH, New and Complete Eng. Dict. 
Boggle-Boe is said to be derived from the Welch dwgzw/y, to terrify, and 
Boe, a frightful Sound invented by Nurses to intimidate their Children 
into good Behaviour, with the idea of some monster about to take them 
away. Skinner seems to fetch it from Auculus, 1.6. Bos boans! See 
Lye’s Junii Etymolog. in verbo, etc. Well has Etymology been called 
the Zruditio ad libitum! . 
1777 BRAND, Observations on Popular Antiquities, p. 116. 


My mammy bid me gan to bed, 
My daddy he said, ‘ No.’ 
My mamny said, if I wad na gan, 
She would fetch the Boggle-bo. 
1824 BROCKETT, Gloss. of North Country Words, 
ed. 3, 1846, I, 45. 
Boggy-bo. A goblin. orth. Sometimes pronounced dxgado. 
1847 HALLIWELL. 
Bogle-i-bo. A word used to frighten children. 
1849 [DINSDALE], Zeesdale Gloss , p. 13. 
Boggy-bo, n. A goblin. 
1869 PEACOCK, Gloss. of the Dial. of the Hundred of Lonsdale, p. το. 


Like other words of this class, this word is found applied 
vaguely to anything offensiv: 


εὐ. fe-baw, sb πὰ ans nasty or disgusting. Used in speaking to 
ildren. (N. Cy.) 
1898 Eng. Dial. Dict., ‘ List of words kept back, from the want of 
further information,’ p. xxii. 
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The goblin dogglebo has a history. The word dogg/e, other- 
wise dogle, exists separately in the same sense. Bogles per- 
vade many pages of Scottish legend and literature. But 
boggle, Scottish dogle, has nothing to do with doghest and 
bogus. It belongs to a more extensiv group of goblin names, 
which I may make a subject of a later discourse. Let it suf- 
fice to say here that dogglebo, boglebo (with variants doggly-bo, 
bogle-t-bo, buggle-boo, etc.), became, in the easy utterance of 
the fireside historians, reduced to doggybo and buggybo, with 
variants duggyboo, boggie-baw, boggy-boy, and so to a form 
which has enterd literature as dugabo, bugaboo, where the 
unstrest vowel @ represents the unstrest ‘syllabic’ vowel or 
semi-vowel -/, and vo is a variant of do. 

An other goblin name ending in this ὅο is knocky-bo, a gob- 
lin of the mine, known in Cornwall as a knocker. 

And an other is dvownie-bae, a name in Buchan of the 
brownie, where dae is the normal Scottish form of de. 


But there comes Robie, flaught-braid down the brae; 
How wild he glowrs, like some daft brownie-bae! 

1804 TARRAS, Poems, p. 3 (Jamieson). 
The next apparition of dogy has a direct bearing upon the 
realities of our present life. ogy ment a goblin, a strange, 
black, fearful object. In certain mines in England the miners 
applied the word δοργ to a small car or truck used in the mines. 
This is enterd in the dictionaries as a separate word, oftenest 
speld dogze, which spelling, for the temporary purposes of this 
paper, I shall here retain; but it is the same word as Jogy, a 
goblin. A small car or truck, having a limited industrial use, 
and having no historical or vernacular name, and being an 
object small, black, and uncertain, appearing suddenly out of 
the darkness in the drifts and turns of the mine, would be an 
object of some trouble and annoyance, and was cald by the 
miners, by a name alredy known to them for something else 

that was black and troublesome, a dogy. | 
We hav analogies to this in the application of the word 
devil itself to various mechanical appliances, the term allud- 
ing to the blackness of the thing, or to its quick, uncertain, 
or dangerous motion; for example, a go-devil is a device used 
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to clear out obstructed pipes. So the dobéy,a moving part of 
a loom (cald also a wétch), owes its name to dobby, a goblin.. 

Thus the term dogze, applied to a small truck used in and 
about the mines, was later applied to other small trucks, used 
above ground, and so enterd into a wide development in 
factories and industrial establishments. Aogie was applied, 
for example, to the trucks of the first locomotivs, and still 
continues in such use. 


Bogie, the tram, or truck, used by the Newcastle Quayside cartmen. 
1824 BRocKeETT, Gloss. of North Country Words, ed. 3, 1846, 1: 45. 


In Dean Street when carts or when bogies come down, 
The noise made one’s heart glad, one’s lugs fit to stoun. 
1835 GILCHRIST, Sng. of /mprovements (quoted in Heslop, cited below). 


Bogie, n. A kind of cart with low wheels and long shafts, used by 
masons to move large stones. 
1869 PEACOCK, Glossary of the Dialect of the Hundred of Lonsdale, p. το. 


Bogie, G. A sledge on wheels. 
1878 DICKINSON, Cumberland gloss. (E.D.S.) p. 9. [Not in ed. 
1859.] [No mention of dagy in any other sense. ] 


Bogie. The word is applied to any low truck for the carriage of casks 
or other merchandise; to the small truck of the plate-layer so familiar 
on our railways; and to the flat board with four small wheels used by 
boys in play for running down a hill. 

1892-94 HEsLop, Northumberland Words. 

Logie wheels occurs in 1840 and 1855, bogie engine in 1843, 
bogy frames in 1851, bogie truck in 1869. bogie carriage in 
1880. Sogie-barrow is said to hav been “known in Fife for 
sixty years and more” before 1888. 

Finally, there was an other development which has not 
been recognized. The word Jdogie, applied in this indefinit 
way to small trucks, or light cars used about the mines, came 
to be applied to certain other light vehicles that needed a 
name. There came into use in the middle of the 18th century 
a carriage that was lighter and more convenient than the 
hevy coaches that had long been in use. It was two-wheeld 
or four-wheeld. It could be drawn by one horse or by two. 
It became known as a *dogze, speld, in the plural, ‘ dougées,’ 
Aug. 29, 1767, in a letter printed in ‘Notes and Queries,’ 
1901, 9: 7: 148. It soon appeard in periodicals (1773, 1778) 
as buggy, and in that form enterd dictionary record: “ Buggy 
. . . A two-wheeled carriage” —1780 Sheridan. As the 
vehicle had in the mean time become popular in India (1782), 
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many persons in England heard about it first in association 
with India. Some thought it was an Indian word. John 
Shakespear enterd the word in his ‘Hindustani and English 
Dictionary’ in 1817, in the Hindustani form dagz, and defined 
it asa light carriage. Fallon (1879, p. 266) gives it as “ dagg7, 
illiterate Jaggi,” and refers it both to English, and to a Hindi 
root. 


Driving a post coach and four against a single horse chaise, throwing out 
the driver of it, and breaking the chaise to pieces .. . ludicrously 
denominating mischief of this kind, ‘ Running down the Buggies.’ 

1773 Gentleman’s Mag. 43: 297. 

’Mong the vehicles, too, which were many and various, 

From natty barouche down to buggy precarious, 

We ‘wige’d more than one gueerish sort of turn-out. 

1819 [Moore] Yom Crié’s Memorial to ‘Congress, p. 10. 


“For Heaven’s sake, see if my buggy’s at the door.” ... Joseph 
wants me to see if his — buggy is at the door. What is a buggy, 
papa?” ‘It is a one-horse palanquin,” said the old gentleman, who 
was a wag in his way. 1849 THACKERAY, Vanity Fair, Vol. 1, ch. 3. 

The word duggy in part displaced the synonym gzg, which 
as applied to a light vehicle had also a trivial rustic origin — 
a name without any near relevancy to a vehicle, adopted be- 
cause of a remote relevancy, and because it made no strain 
on the intellectual faculties. There is an other analogy be- 
tween gzg and duggy. In England a man was respectable if 
he kept a gig. In America a man was respectable if he kept 
a buggy. 

We ar witnessing now the slow decline of this vehicle in 
popular favor, apparently because of the intrusion of an 
other vehicle which has obtaind a name of similar import. 
Whereas a buggy was originally a dogy, a devil, so the auto- 
mobile has been recognized, with much more justis, as an 
emissary of the devil, and is cald a ‘devil-wagon.’ I may 
mention here, by the way, that Victor Hugo in the ‘Toilers 
of the Sea’ says that the first steam-boats plying between 
the coast of France and the coast of England were cald by 
the people ‘ devil-boats’ —an other recognition of the princi- 
pal agency at the bottom of our vehicular civilization. 

Luggy became popular also in Jamaica, where, in 1867, it 
was noted as an American carriage, and where, in 1905, 
Dr. Talcott Williams noted it as one of the words (“ Buggy, 
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spelled also Bughze”) prominent in the vocabulary of that 
island. 

And the same word, in the same form, is found in pre- 
cisely the earlier sense of dogie, namely buggy, a small mine 
wagon. 


Buggy, a small mine wagon holding } ton to 1 ton of coal. : 
1861 RAYMOND, Mining Glossary. 


Such, in brief form, is a statement, made public for the 
first time, of the etymology of dogus, and of bogy, bogie, and 
buggy. The world is full of bogus etymologies. Here I 
venture to offer a Bocus etymology that is genuin. 

It may be objected to this explanation of four mysteries, 
that the words cited here ar, when first recorded, confined 
to a limited area and to few records; and that the dialect 
area of the word dogie, as applied to a little car or trolly or 
truck, is not identical with the dialect area of either duggy, 
or of the original dogus. But the discrepancy is only appar- 
ent. We do not know exactly the original dialect area of 
these words. The word dogze, as applied to a car or other 
mechanical appliance, and its variant duggy, as applied to a 
light vehicle, ar, in botanical language, ‘escapes’ from the 
original dialect garden. When the first group of dialect 
speakers, or even one dialect speaker, in any mine or factory, 
began to apply the term Jdogze to a little car or truck special 
in that particular work, the dialect word lost its dialect 
character, and it migrated with the course of that kind of 
business. Thus we hear of dogze as a local term in places 
distant from one an other. 

Some question might be raised as to the vowel changes, 
but they ar all normal. S0-, d0-, and δῆ-, bu-, δε, ar normal 
variations of the same utterances, under varying conditions, 
and -dee in bugaboo is a riming variation of the explosiv 
syllable from which these words arose. 

Tho the early history of these words is unrecorded, all the 
known facts about them concur with the explanation here 
given, and I hav found no facts which ar in discord with it. 
I take it, therefore, to be establisht. 
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We of the United States —I may say, we of Ohio — may 
thus claim to hav rescued, on the verge of extinction, a good 
old English word, partly, if not wholly, Anglo-Saxon — Bogus, 
a new apparition of the Boghest, and therefore a nursery gob- 
lin, as interesting, as respectable and as venerable, as any 
other goblin in the nursery encylopedia, and own cousin of the 
giant who said ‘“ Fee, fi, fo, fum, I smell the blood of an Eng- 
lish mun,’”’ —for Fo is but a variant of the word of fear which 
made children tremble, and gave a fearful joy to the little 
man who first dared to ‘say Bo to a goose.’ 
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New Manuscript Material for the Study of Avianus (read by title, 


p- 105) 


Ro.tanpD G. KENT 
Note on Matis ridentem alienis, Horace, Sat. , 3, 72 (read by title, 
p. XXX) 


GRACE HARRIET Macurpy 
- Note on Herodotus, 1, 59 (read by title, p. xxxii) 


1 Published in Classical Philology, Vil, 24-34. 
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THIRD SESSION, 2.40 O’CLOCK P.M. 


Rosert J. BONNER 
Administration of Justice in the Age of Hesiod? 


Maurice Hutton 
The Mind of Herodotus (p. 33) 


Cuartes P, G. Scorr 
Bogus and his Crew (p. 157) 


HERBERT CUSHING TOLMAN 
Notes on the Recently Found Aramaic Papyrus Fragments of the 
Behistan Inscription (read by title, p. 1) 


THIRD JOINT SESSION WITH THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE 


8 O'CLOCK, P.M.? 





Fripay, DECEMBER 29 
FoOuRTH SESSION, 9.45 O’CLOCK A.M. 


Ε΄ W. SHIPLEY 
The Seventh Book of Caesar’s Gadlic War (p. xlviii) 


SamuEL GRANT OLIPHANT 
American Surnames of Hellenic Origin (p. xxxiv) 


GRACE Harriet Macurpy 
The Connection of Paean with Paeonia (p. xxxii) 


JoHN Apams Scott 
Homeric Method of Introducing New Characters (p. xlvii) 


ARTHUR STANLEY PEASE 
Fragments of a Latin Manuscript in the Library of the University of 
Illinois (read by title, p. 147) 


B. L. ULLMAN 
Horace and Tibullus ὃ 


Cuartes P. G. Scorr 
The Doctrin of Diacritics (read by title, p. xliv) 


1 Published in Classical Philology, Vil, 17-23. 
2 See Minutes, p. xi. 
8 Published in the American Journal of Philology, ΧΧΧΤΙ, 149 ff. 
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SAMUEL E. BASSETT 
The Exposure of Oedipus (read by title, p. xvi) 


FirTH SESSION, 3. O'CLOCK P.M. 
C. W. E. MILLER 
τὸ δέ in Lucian (p. 131 ) 
DonaLD CAMERON 
Horsemanship in Livy (p. xvii) 


JosepH E. Harry 
φθάνω, λανθάνω and τυγχάνω in Later Greek from Aristotle to Zonaras 
(read by title, p. xxv) 


FRANK GARDNER MOORE ᾿ 
An Author’s Correction in Cicero (read by title, Ὁ. xxxiii) 


FOURTH JOINT SESSION WITH THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE 


8 o’cLOcK P.M.) 


1See Minutes, p. xiv. 
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Il. MINUTES 


PirrspuRGH, PENNSYLVANIA, December 27, ΤΟΣ, 


The Forty-third Annual Meeting began with a joint session with the 
Archaeological Institute of America, held in Thaw Hall (room 10s), 
of the University of Pittsburgh, at 11 A.M., the President of the 
Association, Professor John Carew Rolfe, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, pemeee? - This session was devoted to the reading of 
papers. Te i λα, | 

First SESSION OF THE ASSOCIATION 


- Wednesday afternoon, December 27. 


The meeting was called to order at 2.45 p.m. by the President, in 
the Assembly Room, Thaw Hall. 

The Secretary, Professor. F rank Gardner Moore, of Columbia 
University, read the. list of new members elected By the Executive 
Committee, as follows : 7 ‘i oe 


Pres. J. E. Allen, Davis-Elkins College. 
~ Dr. George M. Calhoun, University of Texas. . 
. Prof. Cleveland King Chase, Hamilton College. 
Dr. Guy Blandin Colburn, Swarthmore College. — 
“Alfred Mitchell Dame, Williams College. 
Daniel Higgins Fenton, Princeton University. 
Prof. William Sherwood Fox, Princeton University. 
Prof. Nora Blanding Fraser, Sweet Briar College. 
Director Bert Hodge Hill, American School of Classical Studies, Athens. 
Harry M. Hubbell, Yale University. 
Dr. Walter Woodburn Hyde, University of Pennsylvania. 
Dr. Edwin Lee Johnson, Vanderbilt University. 
Prof. A. Arthur Livingston, Columbia University. 
Prof. Irene Nye, Washburn College. 
Dr. Dwight Nelson Robinson, Yale University. 
Prof. Robert Strickler, Davis- Elkins College. 
Rollin H. Tanner, Princeton University. 
Dr. Anthony Pelzer Wagener, Johns Hopkins University. 
Prof. Raymond H. White, Middlebury College. 


The Secretary reported that the TRANsacTIONS and PROCEEDINGS, 
Volume ΧΙ, had been issued early in November; also that the con- 
tract had been renewed with the publishers, Messrs. Ginn and Co., 
for another five years on the same terms. 


Ὁ Including a few names added later by the Committee. 


x ‘American Philological Association 


The Treasurer’s report was read and accepted as follows : — 


RECEIPTS 
Balagse, Tiecember 29, 1910. « .Gais τ wee Oa. GR $189.06 
Sales of Transactions . . . 4 6 « 6-4 «@ «© 0 6 $145.21 
Mesabership:dues . . «+ a. “ss k: eicaes («6 0 7 ORAS 
ΔΙ 8668. 4:5. 4, 5 4 Mee. beet al bebe rie tie a ee 
EOOMIONES eg τ St Oe oe Ot ak alee oe 6.00 
Pyrereme. (Sut 5 “lay it gig pean ete ate es eae 16.79 
Offprints Smee? dO Στ ἐν ἢ 9.00 
Philological Association of the Pacific Coast . . . . 180.00 
Total receipts to December 26, 108% 29 4 ss + 8 2391.00 
$2580.06 
EXPENDITURES 


Transactions and Proceedings (Vol. XLI) . . . « « $1456.50 
satary of Seeretary. oo.) i) cia Bs ον BOO 


Postage ee Ree ae Se er ae oe eee ee 79-53 

Telégraph and telepnane ssa τ 8 kek a -70 

Printing and, stativgey Ὁ ohio, eo os 49.47 

Expreme αν fd pike Are a Ati nate tea ne 1.60 

Press clipping εὐ A:Ger a. Noe eed ote kk Gt ae 5.00 

Incidental 0s. eivacws. cde bet tele, eo ea eee 2.25 
Total expenditures to December 26, I911. . . « 2 6 $1895.05 
Balance, Desensber 26,:1641 \...;ca5 τορι ae 685.01 


$2580.06 

The Chair appointed as a Committee to audit the Treasurer’s 
accounts, Professors George C. Fiske and Robert B. English. 

Also as a Committee on the Place of the Next Meeting: Profes- 
sors Thomas FitzHugh, F. W. Shipley, and Joseph C. Hoppin. 

At the suggestion of Dr. Charles P. G. Scott the Chair appointed a 
Committee to draft resolutions in honor of the late Professor Francis 
A. March, consisting of Messrs. Scott, William Gardner Hale, and 
Thomas Dwight Goodell. 

The remainder of the session was given to the reading of papers. 


SECOND JOINT SESSION WITH THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE 


Wednesday evening, December 27. 


The Societies met in the Lecture Hall of the Carnegie Institute 
at 8 p.M., the President of the Institute, Professor Francis W. Kelsey, 
presiding. ei 

The greetings of the University were extended by its Chancellor, 
Dr. Samuel Black McCormick, and Professor Kirby Flower Smith, of 
the Johns Hopkins University, responded in the name of the Societies. 
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Professor John Carew Rolfe, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
delivered the annual address as President of the Philological Asso- 
ciation, on Teaching and Research in Classical Philology. 


SECOND SESSION 
Thursday morning, December 28. 
The Association met at 9.45 A.M., in Thaw Hall, the President in 


the chair. The entire session was given to the reading of papers. 


THIRD SESSION 
Thursday afternoon, December 28. 


The Association met at 2.40 P.M. in Thaw Hall, the President 
occupying the chair at first, and Professor Thomas D. Goodell, of 
Yale University, Vice-President, during the remainder of the session. 
After the first paper a recess was taken, that the members might hear 
the lecture of M. Franz Cumont, Conservateur of the Royal Museums 
at Brussels, on Roman Eschatology Illustrated by Monuments and 
Inscriptions. Further papers filled the remainder of the session. 


THIRD JOINT SESSION WITH THE. ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE 


Thursday evening, December 28. 
At 8 p.m. the Societies met in the Lecture Hall of the’ Carnegie 
Institute, Professor Andrew F. West, of Princeton University, pre- 
siding. 
Reports on the excavations at Cyrene and those at Sardis were pre- 
sented by Professors Joseph Clark Hoppin and Howard Crosby 
Butler respectively. 


FouRTH SESSION 
Friday morning, December 29. 
The Association was called to order at 9.45 A.M., in Thaw Hall, 
by the Chairman, Professor Thomas D. Goodell. Papers were read 
throughout the session. 
FIFTH SESSION 


Friday afternoon, December 29. 
The Association met in Thaw Hall at 2 p.m., Professor Rolfe pre- 


siding during the business meeting, Professor Goodell during the 
reading of papers. 
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The President reported that the Committee appointed by him to 
consider the readjustment of English and Latin work in the pre- 
paratory schools, Professor Edwin W. Fay, Chairman (cf. xut, xiii, 
footnote 2), had no report to make. It was thereupon 


Voted, That the Committee on the Readjustment of English and Latin Work 
in the Preparatory Schools be allowed to report progress, and that it be continued. 


Professor John C. Kirtland reported progress from the Committee 
on the Harmonizing of Grammatical Terminology, appointed by the . 
President since the last annual meeting, in the spirit of a resolution 
adopted at Providence, December 29, 1910 (cp. XL, xiii, and foot- 
note 1) 1:— 3 


Voted, That the Committee on the Harmonizing of Grammatical Terminology 
be continued. 


The Committee on the Seal reported by its Chairman, Professor 
Frank C. Babbitt, that it had caused a tentative design to be pre- 
pared, and that this provisional seal had been printed on the pro- 
gramme of the meeting; but that objections had been taken to 
various features, and that the Executive Committee (to whom, with 
the Committee on Seal, the matter had been referred with power at 
the last meeting; cp. ΧΙ], xi) had declined to approve the present 
design. 

On motion of Professor Harold N. Fowler, who expressed a strong 
preference for a codex in place of the papyrus roll, 


Voted, That the Committee on the Seal be continued for another year, to 
report at the next meeting. 


Professor George C. Fiske reported that the Committee to audit 
the accounts of the Treasurer had examined the book, compared the 
vouchers, and certified that the report of the Treasurer was correct. 

Professor Thomas FitzHugh reported that the Committee on the 
Place of the Next Meeting had considered invitations from Washing- 
ton, the University of Virginia, the University of Pennsylvania, the 
Washington University, St. Louis ; that Washington was preferred by 
the Archaeological Institute, subject to the concurrence of this 
Association. 


1 This Committee consists of Professors John C. Kirtland, Chairman, B. L. Bowen, Hermann 
Collitz, Walter Miller, and Dr. Sidney G. Stacey. The National Education Association and the 
Modern Language Association have appointed similar Committees, to act in conjunction with 
that which represents this Association. 
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On motion of Professor Samuel E. Bassett, 


_ Voted, That the place and time of the next meeting be left to the Executive 
Committee, with the recommendation that, if practicable, the invitation of the 
University of Virginia be accepted. 


On motion of Professor Charles Knapp, 


Voted, That the Executive Committee be requested to take all possible steps 
to make an adjustment of separate and combined programmes, if the American 
Philological Association and the Archaeological Institute of America continue 
to meet together. 


On motion of Dr. Charles P. G. Scott, of the Committee appointed 
for that purpose at the first session (cf. p. x), the following resolution 
in honor of the late Professor March was adopted by a rising vote :— 


The members of the American Philological Association record their sense of 
the loss to this society and to scholarship, in the death, in September last, of their 
eminent colleague, Professor Francis Andrew March. He was one of the founders 
of this Association, was twice its President, and was for many years a member 
of its Executive Committee. He was always a faithful attendant at the meetings 
of the Association, to which he contributed papers and discussions of unique 
interest. He was a wise counsellor and a kindly leader. By his life and his 
works he brought honor to his country, and to American scholarship; and this 
Association gratefully records his name as that of one of its great leaders, whose 
example will remain an inspiration to all who knew him, or who reverence the 


ideas of truth to which he was devoted. 
CHARLES P. G. ScortT, 


THOMAS D, GOODELL. 
WILLIAM G. HALE. 


Dr. Scott made a statement also of the work of the American 
Dialect Society, in particular its dictionary. The members were 
invited to join, or to make contributions. 

The Chair presented a request from our colleague Dr. Alfred Gude- 
man, of the Zhesaurus Linguae Latinae, that members would send 
in offprints of all their papers, wherever published, to the following 
address, — Thesaurus Linguae Latinae, Thierschstrasse 11, Munich, 
Bavaria. 

On motion of the Secretary, 

Voted, That the American Philological Association, in hearty sympathy with 
the movement to introduce into our popular works of reference a uniform key- 
alphabet, approve the alphabet adopted by the Department of Superintendence 
of the National Education Association. 

Voted, That this recommendation be not construed as in any way abrogating 
the Association’s approval, on December 29, 1905, of the original and more 
scientific form of this alphabet. 


1 Proceedings for 1905, XXXVI, xlv. 
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On motion of Professor Thomas D. Goodell, 


Voted, That the American Philological Association desires to express cordial 
thanks for their generous hospitality to the authorities of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, to the Carnegie Institute and its President, Dr. Holland, to the Clubs that 
have opened their houses to us, to the Pittsburgh Society of the Archaeological 
Institute, and especially to the Local Committee, whose efforts have contributed 
so much to our pleasure. 


On motion of Professor B. L. Ullman, 


Voted, That members be requested to furnish very brief abstracts of their 
papers for the newspapers, and that notice to this effect be put upon the programme. 


In the absence of any member of the Nominating Committee the 
Chair presented its report as follows : — 


President, Professor Thomas Dwight Goodell, Yale University, 
Vice-Presidents, Professor Harold North Fowler, Western Reserve University. 
Professor Frank Frost Abbott, Princeton University. 
Secretary and Treasurer, Professor Frank Gardner Moore, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Executive Committee, The above-named officers, and 

Professor Clifford Herschel Moore, Harvard University. 

Principal William Peterson, McGill University. 

Professor Henry A. Sanders, University of Michigan. 

Professor John Adams Scott, Northwestern University. 

Professor Kirby Flower Smith, Johns Hopkins University. 


The report of the Committee was accepted, and the Secretary 
was instructed to cast a single ballot, upon which the above-named 
officers for the ensuing year were declared elected. 

The Chair then appointed Professor Paul Shorey, of the University 
of Chicago, as the new member of the Nominating Committee. 

Professor Goodell took the chair, and the rest of the session was 
occupied by the reading of papers. 


FOURTH JOINT SESSION WITH THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE 


Friday evening, December 29. 


The Societies met at 8 p.m. in the Lecture Hall of the Carnegie 
Institute. Principal William Peterson, of McGill University, presided. 
Director Bert Hodge Hill, of the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens, reported upon the excavations of the School in the 
year 1910-1911; Dr. T. Leslie Shear, of Columbia University, on 
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trial excavations at Knidos. A paper by Professor A. L. Frothing- 
ham, of Princeton University, was read by Professor Fowler, the 
subject being Zhe Real Explanation of the Founding and Early 
ΕΝ πο the City of Rome. 


Εν ᾽ The next annual meeting will be held at Washington, D.C., Decem- 
ber 27-30, 1912. 
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Ill. -ABST RACES 


1. Two Mummy-Labels in the Carnegie Museum, by Pro- 
fessor Hamilton Ford Allen, of Washington and Jefferson 
College. 


I. Txovadareive ᾿Ἐπωνύχου ἐτῶν 10. 
2. Iopovoros ᾿Αρεμήφιος μητρὸς Τβήσιος ἐβίωσεν L Ν. 


Since published in full in Aznals of the Carnegie Museum, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., vol. vi, pp. 218 ff. 


2. Note on Sophocles, Axtigone, 134, by Professor Samuel 
Eliot Bassett, of the University of Vermont. 


τανταλωθείς does not mean ‘swung down (like the scale-pan of a 
balance),’ which is impossible on etymological grounds, nor ‘ rudely 
shaken,’ as the scholiast interprets it, but ‘made a Tantalus of’ (τὸ 
τοῦ Tavradov παθών, Eustathius, 1701, 20). This implies both 
‘hurled violently down’ and ‘balked of his purpose,’ and is most 
appropriately applied to Capaneus. 


This note will appear in full in Classzcal Philology. 


3. The Exposure of Oedipus, by Professor Samuel Eliot 
Bassett. 


The importance of the rdle of the Theban herdsman in the Oeai- 
pus Tyrannus is generally recognized. ‘This role Sophocles created 
by introducing an innovation into the legend of the exposure of Oed- 
ipus: the infant is not rescued after having been exposed or set 
afloat on the sea, as in the earlier versions, but the herdsman of 
Laius pities the babe, and so spares its life. It seems probable that 
this innovation was suggested to the poet by the story of the infancy 
of Cyrus as told by Herodotus (1, to8-110), for the following reasons : 
1. The element of pity is not found in any of the many Greek legends 
of the exposure of a child of destiny, but is common in Oriental tales 
of exposure. One of these, the story of Cyrus, was made available 
to Sophocles by the writings of Herodotus, from which the poet 
received many suggestions. 2. The parallel between the two stories 
of exposure is striking. 3. There are also verbal similarities which 
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increase the probability that Sophocles had in mind the story of Cyrus 
when he wrote the Oedipus. 


The paper will appear in the Classical Review. 


4. Note on a Roman Ring, by Professor William N. Bates, 


οὗ the University of Pennsylvania. 


A short time ago, while making a catalogue of the Greek and 
Roman antiquities in the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania, 
I came across a ring with an interesting inscription. It is a woman’s 
gold ring, apparently dating from imperial Roman times, and consists 
of a plain band, and, in place of a seal, the figure of a naked infant 
modelled in the act of climbing up a pole ; that is, up the band of the 
ring. On the inside is the inscription EXCIDIO SERVATA MEO, 
which I take to mean “ Preserved by my destruction.’””’ What the 
significance of these words is it is not easy to say. Most Roman ring 
inscriptions are of a very simple character, such as “Te amo” and 
the like ; and a search through the Latin Covgus, and through such 
special works as the Catalogue of Rings of the British Museum, has 
failed to show anything like this one. Taken in connection with the 
infant, one would infer that the life of a mother had been saved by 
the death of her child, and that the ring was designed to commemo- 
rate that event. I have brought this inscription to the attention of 
the American Philological Association in the hope that the Latinists 
present may be able to throw some light upon it, or give me some 
information on the practice among the Romans of wearing rings to 
commemorate unusual events. 


5. Horsemanship in Livy, by Professor Donald Cameron, 
of Boston University. 


Impressed by the number of runaway horses and thrown riders 
that figure in Livy’s battles, I came to think that possibly a good 
many of them owed their place in history to Livy’s notions as to what 
a horse and rider would be likely to do in certain circumstances, 
rather than to what he found in his authorities. To test this theory I 
made a collection of the instances, and in each case, except where Livy 
is our only authority, compared his account with that of other writers. 
I also went through Polybius, Caesar (including the supplements), 
Sallust, and Tacitus to see to what extent such incidents figure in 
their histories. (The three Latin authors I covered by means of the 
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indices verborum, s.v. eguus, and Polybius with the aid of Shuck- 
burgh’s translation.) 

In none of the four do I find any frightened or runaway horses. 
(I am speaking throughout of horses with riders on their backs. Pol. 
ΠῚ, 51, 5 and m, 53, το, Bell. Afr. 72, 5, and Tac. Agr. 37 are 
hardly real exceptions.) Nor in any of them do I find any mention 
of a thrown rider except when the rider is wounded or the horse is 
wounded or falls. In Livy, frightened or runaway horses help to 
decide the conduct or issue of battles in some eleven instances. Rid- 
ers are thrown on six different occasions, and sometimes the ground 
is thickly strewn with them. 

Early in the first book (1, 12, 9) he gives us his notion of what is 
to be expected of a horse and his rider. In the battle between the 
Romans and Sabines, he tells us, Mettius happened to be fighting on 
horseback ; eo peli facilius fuit. The horse promptly shows how 
easy it is by running away with Mettius and landing him in a swamp. 
Besides Livy there are for this event “estes tres acerrumi (Varro, L.L. 
Vv, 149, quoting Piso; Dion. Hal. m, 42, and Plut. Rom. 18, 4-7). 
These give various detailed explanations as to how Mettius happened 
to get into the swamp, but not one of them says anything about a 
frightened horse. 

I find two cases of almost direct conflict of testimony between Livy 
and Polybius. In his story of the battle on the Ticinus Livy adds a 
tale of frightened horses and thrown riders to an account which oth- 
erwise almost sentence for sentence follows that of Polybius. Again, 
on the Trebia with the same arrangement of the lines of battle they 
are directly at variance in regard to the effect of the elephants on the 
Roman horses. And Polybius, we know, was an experienced horse- 
man. 

The other references to frightened horses I will give when the 
paper is published in full. As for thrown riders I will now refer only 
to the wholesale tumbling without even the suggestion of an excuse 
in x, 36, 4. Though not coming strictly under this head, the most 
illustrious victim of a Livian horse is Drusus, the brother of Tiberius. 
For the story of the fallen horse and broken leg, Livy’s epitome is, I 
believe, our sole authority. In other accounts he dies of a lingering 
illness and nothing is said about a horse. 

Livy’s fondness for the device of taking off the bridles to give greater 
impetus to a charge of cavalry-is, it seems to me, a mark of a man 
who had little practical knowledge of horses. Contrast the scarcity 
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‘of references to any such practice in other writers, who put their sto- 
ries of it back in the days of the Tarquins and Lake Regillus. 

To sum up, in histories written by experienced horsemen like Po- 
lybius and Caesar, we find practically no runaway horses or thrown 
riders. For none of Livy’s rather numerous stories of happenings of 
this sort have I been able to find any confirmation in other writers, 
except that Appian in his account of the battle on the Trebia seems 
to have been so impressed by Livy’s horse and elephant story that he 
makes an important shift in his arrangement of the battle lines to 
suit it. My conclusion is that Livy had probably had little experience 
in the handling of horses, and that he is more or less obsessed by the 
notion that a horse is a fearsome beast likely at any time to run away 
with or throw its rider. This belief leads him, I think, to invent, or 
select from his authorities, incidents that are in accord therewith, 
and in matters of horsemanship and in his accounts of cavalry battles 
he is not to be too readily trusted. 


This paper will be published in full elsewhere. 


6. Scenery and Stage Properties in Seneca’s Tragedies, by 
Professor Harold Loomis Cleasby, of Syracuse University. 


The belief that Seneca’s dramas are purely literary compositions, 
intended not for the stage, but for the library, or at best the declama- 
tion hall, no longer receives such widespread acceptance as formerly.! 
Tragedy, to be sure, was not a form of amusement popular with the 
common people of that day, but occasional performances were given 
at Rome, and doubtless in some of the larger Italian towns as well. 
Scholars in general agree that, whether Seneca’s plays were really put 
upon the stage or not, yet they are so written that they could have 
been performed as easily as any of the Greek dramas.’ 

If then this is the case, the questions involved in the staging 
of these Latin tragedies are not unimportant. First of all, it is 
necessary to consider the nature of the scenery. Navarre® states 
that of the thirty-two Greek tragedies which have come down to 
us, twenty-eight are played in practically the same setting. This 
setting, it need hardly be said, is that of the palace or temple ; there 


1 See especially A. Marek, De temporis et loci unitatibus a Seneca tragico 
observatis (Warsaw, 1909), pp. I-3. 

2 Cf. Leo, De Senecae tragoediis observationes criticae, p. 82. 

8 In Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire des Antiquités, s.v. machina, 
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seems to have been little or no difference between the representations 
of the two ; in fact, in Seneca’s Zhyestes (v. gor f.) we have a case in 
which they are confused. Atreus commands that the doors of the 
“temple ” be opened that he may behold his brother at the grew- 
some banquet. A number of variations upon this general scene 
_ could be effected by means of the περίακτοι. This palace temple set- 
ting is used in Hercules Furens, Medea, Phaedra, Oedipus, Agamem- 
non,’ Thyestes, in part of Phoenissae and in part of Hercules Oetaeus. 
In the Zroades, however, the scene is laid among the ruins of Troy; 
accordingly we must suppose, in case the palace-temple decoration 
were of permanent nature, that over it were drawn curtains or boards 
painted in an appropriate manner. The tomb of Hector, which 
plays such an important part in the third act, may have been painted 
over one of the doors in the fixed wall, but it is better to assume 
that this was a separate construction, standing out upon the stage at 
some distance from the back scene. In such event the tomb would 
not necessarily be upon the stage except during the third act (wv. 
409-813), and so Seneca could be acquitted of the inconsistency of 
which he is apparently guilty in verse 1087, where the messenger, in 
describing the death of Astyanax, which presumably took place at 
some distance from the place of the action, states that one impious 
spectator found an excellent post of observation upon Hector’s tomb. 
The Hercules Oetaeus and the Phoenissae involve changes of scene ; 
for this and other reasons they are to be set apart from the other 
Senecan tragedies, all of which are well fitted for the stage. As a 
kind of “<&¢erary property” Seneca uses in three different plays 
(Thyestes, got f.; Phaedra, 384, 863, 1154 (cf. 1275), Hercules 
Furens, 1035) the dungeon hewn from the living rock — evidently a 
reminiscence of the “ Carcer” par excellence of the Romans. 
Together with the theatre, naturally enough, the Romans received 
from the Greeks certain mechanical devices by means of which spe- 
cial theatrical effects could be obtained. Of these the ἐκκύκλημα 
seems the most characteristic of the classic stage. Seneca could 
have used the ἐκκύκλημα about six times; in some of the instances, 
however, it is not possible to determine whether this machine was 
really demanded by the playright or not. The μηχανή is used in the 
Medea (vy. 1020) and in the Hercules Oetaeus (v. 1943), the θεολο- 
yelov or διστέγια in the Medea (v. 973) and in the first part of the 


1In the Hercules Furens and the Medea there are certain apparent inconsis- 
tencies with reference to the identity of the temple or palace. 
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second play contained in those fragments which we know collectively 
as the Phoenissae (vv. 363-442). Although the Roman stage was 
provided with trap doors, ἀναπιέσματα, and stairs leading down from 
these, Χαρώνιοι κλίμακες, yet there seems no example of their use in 
Seneca; the tomb of Hector in the Troades, if a movable object 
instead of part of the back scene, would probably be high enough to 
allow a child to crouch within. 

Of “ properties” in the narrower sense, each play has certain ones 
peculiar to itself. Among the most interesting are the chariot and 
horses which appear in the Agamemnon (v. 916) ; the sacrificial requi- 
sites, together with the victim itself in the Oedipus (v. 999 ff.) ; the 
paraphernalia for the great incantation scene in the Medea (vv. 577 f., 
740 ff.). Pageants, processions, and striking stage pictures are not 
uncommon in the’ tragedies. 

In conclusion, the detailed consideration of the scenery and stage 
properties in Seneca’s tragedies confirms in no small degree the belief 
that Seneca wrote his plays, with the exception of the Phoenissae and 
the Hercules Oetaeus, with the intention of having them acted. 


7. The Nature of the Soul as Set Forth by Certain Pre- 
Socratic Philosophers, by Professor Robert B. English, of 
Washington and Jefferson College. 


This study is confined to the Pythagoreans alone. Aristotle and 
the Doxographists are the chief sources. Examination of these reveals 
the following : 

1. Soul, mind, justice, opportunity, and such like things are prop- 
erties of number (Arist. JZe/aph. 1, 5, 2). In this man resembles the 
universe. All realities and all relations both in man and in the uni- 
verse are numbers or properties of number. 

2. The soul of man is a unity, a harmony of contraries (ib. Phys. 
1, 2). This human factor has its cosmic counterpart in unit number 
(Metaph. 1, 5). | 

3. The soul is self-moved (de Anima, 1, 2, 4) and possesses the 
power of volitional transmigration (ib. 1, 3, 23). This motion has its 
counterpart in the formation of unities, the first of which, τὸ ἕν, best 
understood as the “ central fire,” is composed of the limited odd and 
the unlimited even (A@e/aph.1, 5). Some held a prior genesis of 
even number from uneven (ib. x1, 3-4), and made up unity out of 
the uneven and the even thus obtained. When the first unity was 
obtained it became the centre of magnitude, of motion, and of nature 
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(de Coelo, τι, 13), and was the most authoritative part of the all. Soul 
motion is the counterpart of this cosmic motion. 

The Doxographists add (Cic. de Nat Deor. 1, 27) that soul is 
extended through space and is the source from whence human souls 
are derived ; that when the body dies the immortal intelligence returns 
to its near of kin, the world soul (Aét. Vac. Iv, 7, 1). 

4. Aristotle is silent as to the Pythagorean ideas of the divisions 
and functions of the soul. The Doxographists (ib. Iv, 4, 1) say that 
they divided the soul into two parts, rational and irrational, or, more 
exactly, into three parts, subdividing the irrational part into the emo- 
tions and the desires. Only the rational part, the intelligence, is like 
the first number, immaterial, immortal, good, while the irrational part, 
corresponding to diversity, is material, mortal, evil. Thus ultimately 
the only survival of the cosmos will be original number, and the only 
survival of man will be the intelligence, and these are identical in kind. 

The functions of the soul are said (ib. 1, 3, 8) to be intelli- 
gence (monad), science (dyad), opinion (triad), sense perception 
(tetrad). ‘These four functions correspond to the tetrad, which is 
included in the perfect number ten (1 + 2 +3-+4= 10), and to the 
four primal elements. The adding of a fifth element, aether, was an 
achievement of the earlier Pythagoreans (Zeller, Pre-Soc. Phil. 1, 
318 n.). Later the cosmic body, the human body, and the powers 
of the soul were each considered to embrace five elements (Theodo- 
retus, Vv, 20; Dox. 390). 

5. The moral teachings of the Pythagoreans are based on number. 
They consider (Arist. Zh. 1, 4) that unity is to be found in the co- 
ordination of good things; that well-being belongs to the first prin- 
ciple as fundamental (JZe/aph. xu, 4); that justice is ἀριθμὸς ἰσάκις 
ἴσος (Mor. 1, τ, 6); evil is unlimited, corresponding to even number, 
and, like it, capable of infinite subdivision ; that good is limited, cor- 
responding to odd number (£72. τι, 5), which sets a limit to bi-parti- 
tion. These are to be regarded as qualities of soul. 

The Doxographists identified in one group monad, god, good, 
infinite, the immaterial, the immortal, the intelligence ; in the other 
they identified the dyad, earth, evil, the undefined, the material, the 
mortal, science, opinion, sense perception. ‘These are, as it were, two 
parallel chains of identity linking man with the cosmos, the one on 
the psychical, the other on the physical, side. 

Allowing that when they mention Pythagoras by name they imply 
the Pythagorean system, the statements of the Doxographists show 
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that only natural and normal additions to the tenets of the early 
school were made by later sects and devotees. 


8. Lucilius, the Avs Poetica of Horace, and Persius, by 
Professor George Converse Fiske, of the University of Wis- 
consin. 


The purpose of this paper was to show (1) that the influence of 
Lucilius, especially of book ΧΧΥῚ, was felt in the form and language 
of Horace’s Ars Poetica; (2) that the aesthetic creed of Persius, 
especially in the first satire, and incidentally in his other satires, is 
derived from the Avs Poetica of Horace, but readapted to suit the 
literary conditions of the age of Nero. 

So far as the influence of Lucilius upon the Ars Poetica is con- 
cerned, the writer accepted the results of Norden’s investigation, 
Die Composition und die Litteraturgattung der Hlorasischen Epistula 
ad Pisones, and Cichorius’s reconstruction of a satire of Lucilius in 
the eisagogic form, addressed to a young historian, Julius Congus. 
In support of this theory, it was shown (1) that this εἰσαγωγή in book 
xxv1 was like Horace’s Ars foetica, formulated according to the 
same rhetorical laws— mainly of Greek origin—as Horace’s Ars 
Foetica. Among these may be mentioned the τόποι of unity and 
congruity, choice of words with special reference to new formations, 
the differentiation of style by εἶδος or literary genre, the differentia- 
tion of style by πάθος with especial reference to the simplicity of the 
middle style, and the τόπος of the sincere friend and critic (A. P. 419 ff., 
Lucilius, 611, 953,957,664). (2) It was shown that within this com- 
mon rhetorical framework occurred instances of direct imitation, free 
adaptation of the words, scenes, thought, and language of Lucilius as 
found especially in books xxvi, xxvil, but also elsewhere in the satires. 
The conclusion was, therefore, that Lucilius was the first Latin expo- 
nent of many of the theories of literary criticism hitherto regarded as 
peculiarly Horatian, as well as the direct model of certain portions 
of the Ars Poetica. : 

The second part of the paper endeavored to show that the “4155 
Poetica exercised a similar influence upon the literary theory of Per- 
sius, especially in the first satire and lines 1-20 of the fifth satire. A 
detailed study was made of these two satires. As the first satire is 
aggressively satiric rather than eisagogic, we are not to expect any 
close structural parallelism ; the succession of topics seemed to lack 
the strict coherence established by Norden for the Avs Poetica. On 
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the other hand, the presence of twenty-four passages from the Avs 
Poetica, some of considerable length, showed, it was held, the imme- 
diate influence of this manual of poetics upon Persius. The analysis 
of the critical passage in the fifth satire seemed to show that it was 
the ideal of Persius to fuse the vehemence (τὸ σφοδρόν) of Lucilius 
with the charm (ἡ χάρις) of Horace. 


The paper will be published in full in the Harvard Studies 
in Classical Philology. 


9. Tyrannio Amisenus and the Hellenization of Latin 
Accentual and Rhythmic Theory, by Professor Thomas Fitz- 
‘Hugh, of the University of Virginia. 


In response to Roman hellenomania Livius Andronicus is already 
found busy in his Odyss¢a so modulating his Saturnians as to prepare 
the way for the introduction into tripudic rhythm of the free Greek 
thesis by the use of the artificial zctws (5) : 

A-G οί A-A-G PA-(261 (-ALAG 

Virum mihi Camena insece  versutum: Iambico-Trochaic propaedentie, 

[A-G* Ἀ- | A-A-G || A-O-G| A-A-G] 

ASO-G { A-A-G OR GASA © TASASOoG ft AA 

Inferus an superus tibi fert deus funera Ulixes: Dactylic prcpaedeutic. 

[A045 CAMANG* ἢ ASA PESA-O56 ἐπ ἈΓΑΘΟΊ 


This artificial zc7ws was, of course, necessary in the quantitative period 
wherever an A arsis immediately preceded a G or O thesis, since 
otherwise the rhythm of the quantitative thesis would be reversed : 

A-G’ τας Si AsGr SASA-G 1} AARC 

Musae quae pedibus magnum pulsatis Olympum:; Dactylic. 

A-Gs A-G3 | A-A-G || A-A-G* | A-G* 

Laudo malum quom amici tuom ducis malum: Iambic. 

On the basis of a free quantitative thesis there was no escape from 
the despised tripudium and the artificial z¢¢us, except to introduce a 
Greek accentual system. This was the purpose of the μέση προσῳδία 
of Tyrannio Amisenus. The only result of Tyrannio’s scientific fraud 
was to stultify our accentual tradition. Latin accent itself remained 
tripudic to the last. 

The free spirit of Christian hymnology promptly cast aside the 
impossible fiction of a free quantitative thesis in a stress rhythm, and 
gave us modern rhythm with fundamental harmony of the Italico- 
Keltic and Hellenic thesis : 
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A-A-G A-G | A-O-G|| A-A-O-G | A-A-O-G 


Aeterna Christi munera vel martyrum victorias: Iambic. 


In my next paper I hope to discuss the fraud of Caesius Bassus 
and the hellenization of Latin Saturnian theory, — the finishing touch 
to the confusion wrought by the fraud of Tyrannio. 


10. Some Puzzling Passages in Sophocles and Euripides, 
by Professor Joseph E. Harry, of the University of Cincinnati. 


Eur. App. 468-469. The passage has nothing to do with archi- 
tecture. The metaphor is taken from the sea and refers to the state- 
ment in the following verses (πεσοῦσ᾽ . . . ἐκνεῦσαι). The unfamiliar 
ἀκρίζουσ᾽ αἰέν became ἀκριβώσειαν, whereupon οὐδ᾽ ἐν στέγῃ was 
changed to οὐδὲ στέγην to provide an object for the verb; and then 
the preposition εἰς naturally became ἧς. 

Soph. £7. 568-569. The last clause means “ With a boast about 
the slaughter of which he shot and hit.” The proof offered was both 
syntactical and lexicographical. 

Soph. Az. 137-147. If the text is sound, ἱππομανῇ means peyado- 
pavn. Cf. horse-chestnut, horse-nettle, horse-mushroom, horse-plan- 
tain, horse-fiddle, horse-pie, horse-billiards, Pferdekur. A horse-radish 
exceeds an ordinary radish in pungency, as a ἱππομανία exceeds an 
ordinary μανία in intensity. Cf. ἱπποτυφία, ἱππολάπαθον, ἱππόφλομος, 
ἱππόπορνος, ἱπποσέλινον, ἱππόκρημνα, ἱπποβάμονα (‘moving like horses,’ 
‘quatit ungula campum,’ as though battalions were hurrying to the 
charge). Cf. Aesch. Supp/. 284. 

But it is practically certain that Sophocles did not write the words 
as we have them. This is evident from the sense, from the construc- 
tion of χειμῶν᾽ ἐπιβάντ᾽, and from the use of ὀλέσαι. The corruption 
was due to the juxtaposition of ὀλέσαι and Δαναῶν Borda. The latter 
is the object of xreivovr’, not of the preceding infinitive. When 
imopavn became ἱππομανῆ χειμῶν᾽ changed to λειμῶν᾽, and σε was con- 
sidered the subject. 


This paper will be published in full elsewhere as three 
Separate articles. 


11. φθάνω, λανθάνω, and τυγχάνω in Later Greek from 
Aristotle to Zonaras, by Professor Joseph E. Harry. 


The writer became interested many years ago in the behavior of 
τυγχάνω, and had collected a large percentage of the examples in 
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classical Greek, when Wheeler’s paper appeared! and made his col- 
lection superfluous. Later he continued the investigation in post- 
classical Greek, but with the addition of φθάνω and λανθάνω. 


This paper will be published in full elsewhere. 


12. Zeta, by Professor Richard Wellington Husband, of 
Dartmouth College. 


This study of the history of Zeta includes all words found in. 
Liddell-Scott, but those whose etymology is at all doubtful have been 
rigorously excluded. It was undertaken in order to secure additional 
information as to the origin of Z standing initially in such words as 
ζυγόν and ζητέω, but was broadened to include the classification of 
verbs in afw, εζω, fw, ofw, υζω, in view of the unsatisfactory classifica- 
tion by Kiihner-Blass, 1, 2, p. 261. The study has been largely for- 
mal, and a later semantic study may afford new light on chronology, 
or the influence of one form upon another, and might even affect 
somewhat the method of classification here adopted. 


I. ZETA IN THE STEM 


Here nothing new has been discovered, and only the numbers of 
examples are given except in one class. 

1. Z from sd occurs in 12 stems, ¢.g. ᾿Αθήναζε, ὄζος, χαμᾶζε. 

2. Z from guz occurs in but one root, with 183 derivative forms, 
e.g. Caw, Coos, ww; cf. Lat. vivus. 

3. Z from @ occurs in 24 roots and 66 words. More than half 
of these are instances of the Aeolic intensive prefix fa < dua. Few 
are common Attic forms. I suggest that when -d- was accented, it 
remained unchanged, but when unaccented, it became -¢-, ¢.g. Ζεύς, 
κάρζα < καρδία, ζαμενής. The universal recession of Aeolic sometimes 
obscures this phenomenon. 

4. Zfrom gu in the root. There are but three words, émapéw, 
ζέλλω, ζέρεθρον, all Arcadian ; cf. Hoffmann, Die Makedonen, p. 38. 

5. Z from initial 7 The list is leva, ζεύγνυμι and ζυγόν, ζέω, 
ζημία, ζῆλος, ζητέω, ζύμη, ζώνη and ζώννυμι, Cwpds, with 434 deriva- 
tives. The question, long discussed, is whether these words had 
initial 2 or a spirant 7. It is generally conceded that no help can be 
derived from any source outside Greek; cf. Schulze, Ueber das Ver- 
haltniss des € 2u den entsprechenden Lauten der verwandten Sprachen ; 


1 Harvard Studies, 1891. 
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Pedersen, “ Bidrag til den Albanesiske Sproghistorie,” in Fes¢skrift 
ul Vilh. Thomsen, pp. 246-257; Zupitza, Zts. f. celt. Phil. ur, 189 ff. ; 
Pedersen, Aspirationen i Irsk, pp. 129 ff.; Sievers in Paul-Braune, 
Beitriige, xvi, 407-409 ; Hoffmann-Krayer, KZ. xxxIv, 144-152; 
Siitterlin, 77. 1v, 100; Hirt, Ad/aui, 650, and, most important, Som- 
mer, Griechische Lautstudien, pp. 137 ff. Theories on a Greek basis 
alone are given by Sommer and by Pedersen, KZ. xxxvi, 103 ff., to 
account for the difference between initial £ and the spiritus asper of 
such words as dys, ἧπαρ, ὅς, ἕως, wpa. I offer the following. In 
words with spiritus asper the accent stands on the initial syllable 
wherever the law of three morae will permit, and cognates show that 
this is the inherited accent. Thus, ἅγιος, cf. Skt. -yd7ya, ydjas ; ἧπαρ, 
cf. Skt. ydkrt, Lat. zécur, Armen. “ard; wpa, cf. Zend yare; ὅς, cf. 
Goth. 7é-bat; ἕως, cf. Skt. ydvat,; ὑσμίνη, cf. Skt. y~dhyat, Zend yud, 
Ir. todna,; ὑάκινθος, cf. Skt. γώσα-, Lat. tzvents, Goth. janda. One 
exception is ὑμεῖς, ef. Skt. ywydm, but Lith. 7z-du. Possibly ἡμεῖς is 
responsible for spiritus asper rather than ζ. 

Among those with initial an almost equal uniformity prevails. 
These do not have the accent on the initial syllable, ¢.g. ζυγόν, ζημία, 
Led, wpds. The cognates vary in position of their accent. There 
are but two exceptions, ζύμη and ζῆλος. With ζύμη cf. Skt. yus, Lat. 
zus, both monosyllables. ‘The presence of ¢ instead of spiritus asper 
is accounted for by semantic and formal connection with ζέω and 
ζωμός. Zyros seems to be a real exception, but if it is to be con- 
nected with διώκω (Hirt, 4d/aus, 363) from root deza, it is taken out 
of this class altogether. ‘The verbs have been subject to the Greek 
wave of recession, which obscures their original accent. These are 
ζητέω, ζεύγνυμι, ζώννυμι, ζέω. Ζητέω, with accent on the second syl- 
lable, falls under the rule. The two verbs in -νυμὲι had the accent 
originally on the suffix -zew, cf. Skt. yundki and yuvat (Hirt, Akzenz, 
pp: 182 ff.; Addaut, p. 188). For ζέω cf. Skt. ydsyat#, with participle 
pré-yasta, the simple form of which would presumably be *-yas#é, for 
which cf. ζεστός, and the ζ of the present may be due to that of the 
participle. 

The phonetic history of the two sets of words would be as follows : 
All had at first an initial vowel 7, followed in some cases by an ac- 
cented vowel, in others by an unaccented vowel. The vowel 7, being 
in hiatus, gradually became consonantal, the point at which it remained 
in all languages except Greek and Irish. In Irish it wholly disap- 
peared, while in Greek it becomes merely the spiritus asper when 
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followed by a tonic vowel, but when followed by an atonic vowel it 
gains a slight increase of speed and perhaps stress, and is eventually 
represented by ¢, through an intermediate step a. In Greek, δὲ 
medially unaccented regularly becomes ζ, ¢.g. ἐλπίζω, ἕζομαι, but re- 
mains when accented, ¢.g. παιδίον, καρδία. Initially δὲ remains when 
accented, ¢.g. δίαιτα, also when followed by an accented vowel, e.g. 
Διόνυσος, διά, διάκονος, διώκω. Διερός, if derived from δίω, is not an 
exception, and purely Greek compounds of διά, dis, should manifestly 
be excluded. An examination of the list of words containing ¢ in the 
root from -d- shows this fact clearly. 


11. ZETA FORMED BY THE UNION OF 7 IN A SUFFIX WITH 6 OR y IN 
THE STEM 


The words here are usually verbs, formed by adding the suffix -ἰω 
to a nominal stem in 6 or y. They are exactly like στέλλω, φαίνω, 
φθείρω, and others. 

6. Z from stems in ὃ with zadded. There are 123 roots, making 
a total of 645 words, ¢.g. ἀσπίζω, ἐλπίζω, pila, φαντάζω. The root 
ped supplies go words, sed 78, ῥιδ- 98, κομιδ- 25, while several others. 
supply from to to 14. 

7. Z from stems in y with added. There are 78 roots, making a 
total of 277 words, ¢.g. κλάζω, pala, πλάζω, craw. The future and 
aorist often have -ow and -oa through the influence of stems in -é, 
e.g. ἁρπάζω. 

III]. ZETA IN A SUFFIX 

The words here are mostly verbs, the majority being denomina- 
tives. They may be classified into those adding -d, -adz, -tdt, -odt, 
-udi, and -iadi to the stem, upon the analogy of stems in -ὃ. It 
would appear that the special suffix in each instance was a matter of 
form rather than of meaning, although there seems at times to be a 
distinction in meaning also. When a suffix is added, the final stem 
vowel is normally lost. 

8. With -di added to the stem : — 7 

(4) In -o, 30 roots, 49 words. The stem always ends in -uo, ¢.g. 
ἁγίζω, ἀκοντίζω, αὐρίζω, χωρίζω. 

(6) In -, 34 roots, 69 words, e.g. θεσπίζω, πολίζω, ὑβρίζω. 

(4) In a consonant, 12 roots, 51 words, usually neuter stems in -r 
with nominative in -a, ¢.g. θαυμάζω, ὀνομάζω, πωμάζω, χειμάζω. Occa- 
sionally some other class is represented, as in δελεάζω, χαρίζομαι, 
χρώζω. 


—<—<— ae 
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(4) Verbal, 28 roots, 114 words, ¢.g. βιβάζω, βλύζω, κλύζω, χάζω. 
(4) Adverb, 11 roots, 30 words, ¢.g. ἀγκάζομαι, ἀρτίζω, νοσ φίζομαι. 
(7) Interjection, 8 roots, 13 words, ¢.g. εἰάζω, εὐάζω, ἄζω, wu. 

9. With -aaz added to the stem : — 

(4) In-a, 153 roots, 442 words, ¢.g. dyopalw, αὐγάζω, δικάζω, δοξάζω. 

(4) In -o, 175 roots, 378 words, ¢.g. γυμνάζω, ἡσυχάζω, ἐργάζομαι. 

(4) In a consonant, 21 roots, 36 words, ¢.g. στασιάζω, γλυκάζω, 
πλεονάζω. 

(4) Verbal, 25 roots, 52 words, ¢.g. εἰκάζω, τροχάζω, σκεπάζω. 

(4) Adverb, 2 roots, 8 words, ἀμφιάζω, ἀντιάζω. 

10. With -z@ added to the stem : — 

(a) In -a, 83 roots, 148 words, ¢.g. γλωττίζω, θαλασσίζω, Περσίζω. 

(4) In -o, 400 roots, 989 words, ¢.g. BapBapilw, θησαυρίζω, λογίζομαι. 

(c) In a consonant, 304 roots, 701 words, ¢.g. δογματίζω, ἐθίζω, 
ποδίζω, τειχίζω, xepifw. Stems in -εσ- lose the final syllable before 
the suffix, ¢.g. ἀνθίζω, ἐδαφίζω, εὐτελίζω, εὐτρεπίζω. 

(4) Verbal, 46 roots, 106 words, ¢.g γεμίζω, βαλλίζω, ἐρεθίζω, 
φημίζω. They are derived from various forms of consonant and 
vowel stems. Vowel stems lose their final vowel, ¢.g. κοιμίζω (-aw), 
φοιτίζω (-aw). 

(4) Adverb, 3 roots, 12 words, ¢.g. λακτίζω, xvdailw, ἐγγίζω. 

11. With -odi added to the stem : — 

No example exists with absolute certainty. Possibly καπρώζω < 
κάπρος, and σιφλώζω < σίφλος.ς Two others, ἁρμόζω and οἰμώζω, are 
very doubtful (Debrunner, 72. xx1, pp. 269 ff.) 

12. With - μα added to the stem : — 

For elaborate treatment of all verbs in -υζω, Debrunner, //. ΧΧΙ, 
pp- 259-269. Some good instances are ἑρπύζω < ἕρπω, στρηνύζω < 
στρήνης, ταρβύζω < τάρβος, λακερύζω and λακέρυζα < λακερός, κελα- 
ρύζω, cf. κέλαδος. From words like βαύξω, μύζω, γρύζω, denoting 
sounds or cries, arose βορβορύζω, γογγύζω, κοκκύζω, τονθορύζω, all of 
which have corresponding nouns with stems in y. Next the group 
ὀτοτύζω, μασταρύζω, ποππύζω. Lastly τανθαλύζω, the only one not 
denoting a cry or sound. 

13. With zadi added to the stem: — 

(a) In -a, ἀντικνημιάζω, -ωριάζω, σεληνιάζω, σμυρνιάζω. 

(4) In -ο, 14 roots, ¢.g. ἐπιχερρονησιάζω, ἰαμβιάζω. 

(c) In a consonant, 12 roots, 13 words, ¢.g. ἀγκτηριάζω, ἐξιχνιάζω, 
τελεσιάζω. 

(4) Verbal, 3 roots, 6 words, e.g. ἀνατροπιάζω, ἐγκρυφιάζω. 
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SUMMARY OF SECONDARY ZETA 


I. STEMS IN -@ Roots WorDs 4. STEMS IN -t Roots Worps 


a. Add -adi 153 442 Add -a 34 69 
6. Add “Ἰδὲ 83 148 5. VERB STEMS 
c. Add -tadi 5 7 . 
a. Add -di 28 114 
2. STEMS ΙΝ -o ὁ. Add -adi 25 52 
a. Add -αἢ 30 49 c. Add -tdi 46 106 
ὦ. Add -adi 175 378 @. Add -udi 2 2 
c. Add -td 400 989 e. Add -tadi 3 6 
ad eee 3 13 6. ADVERB STEMS 
ὁ. Add -tadi 14 14 
a. Add -d II 30 
3. STEMS IN A CONSONANT b. Add -adi 2 8 
a. Add -i ~ 202 932 c. Add -idi 3 12 
ὁ. Add -di 12 61 
ce. Add -adi 21 36 
@. Add -idi 304 ΟΙ 
e. Add -udi I +I 
fi Add -zadi 12 13 


13. Note on malts ridentem alienis, Horace, Satz. 1, 3, 72, 
by Professor R. G. Kent, of the University of Pennsylvania. 


In this passage Horace describes the ease with which a slippery 
debtor escapes the payment of his debt: After he has been bound 
by the most carefully drawn documents, all in many copies, he will 
escape you like a Proteus; for when you hale him into court ma/s 
ridentem altenis, he will become a boar, a bird, a rock, or, if he will, 
a tree. 

All is clear but the phrase left untranslated, which has long since 
been recognized as a reminiscence of Odys. xx, 347: Telemachus, 
knowing that his father’s plans are laid, says that he will urge his 
mother to choose among her suitors ; thereupon Athene ‘ caused un- 
extinguishable laughter to break out among the suitors, and caused 
their wits to wander ; and now they were /aughing with others’ jaws, 
ot δ᾽ ἤδη γναθμοῖσι yeAdwv ἀλλοτρίοισιν, the meat that they were eating 
was flecked with blood, their eyes filled with tears, and their souls 
longed for wailing ’— evil omens that caused the seer Theoclymenus 
to leave their company. In this passage the phrase evidently means 
‘were laughing when others should have laughed,’ and not they ; 
therefore ‘ with ill-timed mirth,’ rather than ‘ with a forced, unnatural 
laughter,’ as usually interpreted. 

The Horatian phrase has been variously explained: (1) ‘laughing 
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immoderately, with others’ cheeks’ ; the man is confident of escape, 
and does not spare his cheeks any more than if they were another’s ; 
(2) ‘laughing secretly,’ so that the creditor does not observe that he 
is laughing ; an interpretation supported by the use of a/enws in Val. 
Flac. vil, 164, Liv. vi, 36, 8, Sen. de Clem.1, 12, Cons. ad Helv. 3, 
and by the use of ἀλλότριος in Thue. 1, 70, 6, Lys. Zpit 24, Isoc. 
Paneg. 24, 86, de Pace, 12, Lucian, Luc. 22, Joseph. B. Jud. v, 12, 4, 
Vil, 9, 1, and of ἐχθρός in Tyrt. fr. 9, 5 ; (3) ‘laughing hysterically,’ 
with an involuntary grinning laughter that makes him look unlike 
himself, for he does not expect to escape; (4) laughing merely to 
keep up a pretence; (5 ‘laughing at the wrong time,’ when he 
should have been worried, as in Homer the suitors laughed when 
they should have wailed ; (6) ‘laughing αὐ the other man’s cheeks,’ 
that is, laughing at his creditor. 

On the relation between this and the Greek phrase four views 
have been advanced: (A) Horace used the Homeric phrase in the 
same meaning; (B) he translated it literally without reference to 
its strict applicability; (C) he misunderstood the Greek phrase ; 
(D) though having the Greek in mind, he purposely used adenus in 
a different sense, cf. citations above. But in view of the exact cor- 
respondence with the Homeric passage and of the allusion to Proteus, 
D seems out of the question ; C reflects sorely upon Horace’s knowl- 
edge of Greek ; cf. the paraphrases of the /éad in wv. 191, 195 of 
this same Satire, with meaning unchanged; B reflects upon his care 
in writing; cf. δα 1, 3, 2; 1, 9, 23 f. 

Of the six interpretations of the Horatian phrase, only 3 and 5 
take it in the Homeric sense, and both of these imply that the debtor 
does not anticipate escape from judgment; yet the whole passage 
indicates that he fully realizes his powers in this direction. An in- 
terpretation that harmonizes with the context and with the Homeric 
passage is the following : 

The debtor, despite the bonds, will escape you; for when you 
hale him into court, thinking yourself sure of victory, he laughs with 
an ill-timed mirth, when you, not he, should be laughing —so you 
think; but he is only leading you on by a pretence of hysterical 
mirth, for by his transformations he will elude you after all (cf. the 
story of the impostor with the supposedly broken leg, Fist. 1, 17, 
58-62). The nearest approach to this view is in the edition of Lejay 
(Paris, 1911), who says that the debtor laughs ‘ par affectation,’ but 
he proceeds to explain by interpretation r. 
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Finally, the sudden change makes the reader wonder whether he 
was not mistaken in understanding ‘laughing with ill-timed mirth,’ 
with ma@/s, rather than ‘laughing at the other man’s mishaps,’ with 
malis ; such puns were much beloved by the Romans (cf. Rolfe, C/, 
vi, 77 f.), and this unexpected turn is not unlike the παρὰ προσδοκίαν 
so familiar in Horace: Saz 1, 1, 79 bonorum,; 1, 3, 20 minora; 1, 6, 
131 guaestor; il, 1, 7 opiimum,; 1|, 3, 8 poetis; i, 3, 17 tonsore; Π, 
3, 120 paucis; I, 3,326 maior... minort; i, 5,6 t vate; Ul, 5, 
84 mesene; Epist.1,6,60f. unus .. . emptum mulus aprum ; 1, 18, 
25 vitits, where we expect respectively malorum, maiora, consul, pes- 
simum, deabus, omnibus bonis, omnibus, minor ... matori, te duce, 
me tuvene, multi . . . interfectos muli apros, virtutibus. 

I therefore propose the interpretation, ‘When you hale him into 
court, laughing with apparently ill-timed mirth, he will become a 
boar, and now a bird, again a rock, and if he will, a tree,” for 
Horace’s 


Cum rapies in ius malis ridentem alienis, 
Fiet aper, modo avis, modo saxum et, cum volet, arbor. 


14. The Connection of Paean with Paeonia, by Professor 
Grace Harriet Macurdy, of Vassar College. 


The paper deals with points in connection with the Paeonians 
which go to show that the name of the god is an ethnic adjective 
applied to the god of healing (Helios, Apollo, or possibly Asclepius) 
worshipped by that tribe. 


The paper will be published in the Classical Review. 


15. Note on Herodotus, 1, 59, by Professor Grace Harriet 
Macurdy. 


The usual interpretations of τῷ λόγῳ τῶν ὑπερακρίων προστάς are 
wrong or inadequate. Professor Myres (‘ Herodotus and Anthropol- 
ogy,” in Anthropology of the Classics, p. 165) takes the whole phrase 
as meaning ‘a region differentiated from the other two by the fact 
that it lay above corn level,’ and evidently takes λόγῳ here in the sense 
of ‘tale,’ ἀριθμός, and dependent on προστάς. ‘This is grammatically 
impossible. Stein and Rawlinson, followed by others, interpret τῷ 
λόγῳ adverbially, ‘dem Namen, Vorgeben nach,’ ‘ostensibly.’ They 
give the same wrong interpretation to τῷ λόγῳ in I, 205, ταύτην πέμ- 
πων ὃ Κῦρος ἐμνᾶτο λόγῳ θελων γυναῖκα nv ἔχειν. In both these passages 





a ὐσ- ΎΌυ 


il ΥΥ͂ΝΝΝ. .............. 
‘ 
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the meaning is ‘ consulto,’ ‘ de industria,’ ‘ with an ulterior motive,’ a 
meaning of the phrase found elsewhere in Herodotus and taking its 
color from its context. 


16. An Author’s Correction in Cicero, by Professor Frank 


G. Moore, of Columbia University. 


For obvious reasons it has never been thought necessary to estab- 
lish a definite criterion for the treatment of author’s corrections in 
classical texts. If the correction can be shown to have been made 
by the author very shortly after publication, no one hesitates to accept 


this indisputable type of emendation in place of the best Ms. tradi- 


tion. On the other hand, if a considerable interval elapsed between 
publication and the belated expression of a wish to revise, some edi- 
tors seem to have been obsessed by a feeling akin to that of the col- 
lector of first editions ; and with a greater fze/as towards a venerable 
codex than towards the author himself, they have kept the reading of 
the Ms., and remanded that which the writer preferred to a critical 
note, or even omitted all mention of the discrepancy. Thus Miiller, 
in his text of the de Re Publica of Cicero, π, 8, reads Phiuntios,' 
and does not think it worthy of mention that Cicero later considered 
this form incorrect, emended his own copy accordingly, and requested 
Atticus to do the same with his; ad 4411. vi, 2, 3, ‘ Phliasios’ autem 
dici sciebam, et ita fac ut habeas; nos quidem sic habemus. Sed 
primo me ἀναλογία deceperat, Φλιοῦς, ᾿᾽Οποῦς, Σιποῦς, quod ᾿Οπούντιοι, 
Σιπούντιοι. Sed hoc continuo correximus. The letter was written 
from Laodicea, in May, 50. Since he first wrote the passage in Ref. 
1 perhaps three years had elapsed, probably little more than a year 
since the book was published.” A modern author would insist upon 
his right to make a verbal alteration after a much longer interval. 
Yet Halm was content to add a note, reporting what Cicero Zc. said 
he should have written; and Baiter thought even that unnecessary. 
Mai, with the burden of an edi#o princeps upon his shoulders, not 
unnaturally kept the reading of the palimpsest, but pointed the way 


for subsequent editors by admitting that Phéiasios should be read. Ὁ 


He adds that the retention of the error shows that the book had got 
into circulation immediately. But while some of the early editions 
of the Rep. adopted Priiasios (e.g. Moser, 1826), the only widely used 
edition which followed that reading has been the old Teubner text,of 
Klotz, 1859 (pref. 1855), and he thought the case so clear that no 


1 The Vatican palimpsest has phi/untios. 2 Cp. Zp. vil, 1, 4 fin, 
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variant need be reported. ‘That Cicero did not later return to the 
form he had first used, is proved by 7. D.v, 8 and το. And the 
fact that Φλιούντιοι is attested by Stephanus of Byzantium does not 
alter our evident duty to substitute the form which Cicero and Atti- 
cus thought correct in their day. 


17. American Surnames of Hellenic Origin, by Professor 
Samuel Grant Oliphant, of Grove City College. 


The surnames here listed are from the United States and Canada. 
They have been gathered from the census lists of 1790, colonial and 
state archives, old directories of cities with a geographical range from 
Boston to San Francisco, from Quebec to New Orleans, university 
and college catalogues, commercial and other name-lists, etc. They 
are restricted to those names that came hither from the British Isles, 
France, Holland, Scandinavia and the German lands, the old homes 
of the great mass of the people who have made America what it is. 
In the last few decades the great immigration from Mediterranean 
and Slavonic lands has brought us hundreds more of surnames of 
immediate or ultimate Hellenic origin, but these have not been 
included in our lists. 

All established variants of a name are listed, as it would be impos- 
sible in many instances to draw any divisive lines among them that 
would command general acceptance. Thus Philips, Phillips, Philipps, 
Phillipps, Philliphs, Phillups, Philpps, Philps, Phelps, Phips, Pheps, 
Phelphs, Phibbs, Pilips, Fillips, Filps, Fips, Lips, etc., are, in one 
sense of the term, only one name; but so also are Esthevenot, Esteve- 
not, Etevenot, Etievenot, Stevenot, Thevenot, Tevenot, Thenot, Tien- 
not, Venot, etc.; or Pears, Pearse, Pearce, Pearcey, Peers, Peerse, 
Peerce, Perce, Peirs, Peirce, Peircey, Piers, Pierce, Piercey, etc. 

There are numerous such groups. Each can be subdivided ad 
iibitum, but any consistent principle of subdivision is prone to leave 
incongruous forms still associated. 

A number of surnames, however, are found in exactly the same 
form in different language groups; e¢.g., Alexander, Nicolaus, Peter, 
Stephan, Christopher, etc. Other surnames may belong to two or 
more classes; ¢.g., Rose, either a metronym, as “fil. Rose” in our 
early records, or a chorograph, as “de la Rose” in these same rec- 
ords ; or Parrott, both a patronym and a prosonym, but in either case 
from Peter. Such doublets are counted but once. 

Of course every name listed is not always of ultimate Hellenic 
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origin. ‘Thus Cannon is sometimes an occupative and of Hellenic 
origin, but sometimes an Irish prosonym. Moore is sometimes a 
patronym, ultimately Hellenic, sometimes a Teutonic chorograph, 
sometimes a Celtic prosonym. Case, Cass, etc., are sometimes met- 
ronyms of Hellenic origin as shown by “ fil. Cassandra, fil. Casse,” 
etc., in early English records, but in other instances may be a Dutch 
patronym, Irish prosonym, or Romance chorograph. There is good 
reason, however, to believe that every name does belong in some 
instances, at least, to the category assigned it. 

In order to determine the words listed as English, constant use has 
been made of the Onomasticon Anglo-Saxonicum, the Domesday Book 
of 1086, the Axon Domesday, 1086, the Liber Winton of 1120, the 
Inquisitio Ehensts of the early twelfth century, the Boldon Book of 
1183, the Zesta de Nevill of 1272, the Rotuli Hundredorum of 1273, 
Kirby’s Quest of Somersetshire, 1327, and the Poll Tax List of the 
West Riding of Vorkskire, 1379. In these we find many modern 
surnames in the making, and the data given enable us to classify 
many names with certainty that could not otherwise be classified or 
even explained except by conjecture. Frequent use has been made 
also of the so-called “ Modern Domesday Book,’ a list of all holders 
of one acre or more of land in Great Britain and Ireland in 1873. 

For the Continental names all the available treatises, so far as 
found in our libraries, have been consulted. These are far too 
numerous to mention and are of varying degrees of value. Some are 
very good and others practically worthless. Many names suggested 
by these have been rejected. I can scarcely hope that every name 
accepted would pass the most searching historical or philological 
scrutiny, but in the light of the information obtainable it has seemed 
at least reasonably probable. Some forms of surnames are so much 
the result of individual caprice or ignorance that their interpretation 
must depend upon historical inquiry rather than philological research. 

It may seem inconsistent to count as surnames of Hellenic origin 
those which descend from Latin loan words from the Greek; ¢.g., 
Sebastian, Agnes, Lilly, Oliver, etc., and also, in turn, those which de- 
scend from loan words in Greek from Old Persian, Sanskrit, Semitic, 
or other Oriental sources; ¢.g., Rose, Paradise, Pepper, Canon, 
Faisandier, Cherry, etc. Some extenuation for this may be found in 
the fact that usually the Latin has made so little change in the form 
of the borrowed words that the descent is easily traced even by the 
neophyte, while the Greek has so refashioned its borrowings that in 
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many instances only the trained philologist can trace them to their 
sources. 

A number of surnames of apparent Hellenic origin, as Angell, Bac- 
chus, Biass, Bryson, Castor, Homer, Physic, Pindar, Plato, Rhodes, 
Timon, Troy, etc., though corresponding “zeratim to Greek names or 
words, have no connection whatever with them. Such fortuitous 
resemblances must be carefully excluded. 

It was not the warriors, statesmen, or sages of ancient Hellas that 
made their deep impress upon our surnominal system. A number of 
the names that we love in her literature, art, and history are now 
more or less familiar as baptismal names, but only a few of them were 
even of sporadic occurrence in our “surname period.” It was rather 
the founders and builders of the Church and obscure folk, fishermen, 
soldiers, recluses, virgins, and even children, from the outlying prov- 
inces of the vast Roman empire, that won not only the martyr’s 
imperishable crown, but also this other form of immortality of which 
they little dreamed. The reason is not far to seek. These names 
profoundly impressed the sensitive imagination of the early Christians. 
Legend and tradition endeared them to the popular heart. Many of 
them were so frequent as baptismal names at the advent of the sur- 
name period that they had developed variant and hypocoristic forms. 
These in turn, on becoming surnames, developed sundry variants and 
derivatives. The fluid state of contemporary orthography helped to 
swell the number of variants. These names, together with their 
hypocoristic and other derivatives and their compounds, became the 
sport of aphaeresis, syncope, elision, metathesis, ablaut, consonantal 
substitutions, popular etymology, whimsical alterations, conscious 
and unconscious corruptions, etc., and emerged from the surname 
period a manifold host of hereditary surnames. Many other sur- 
names were in like manner evolved at the same time from the church 
and its office, etc. Thus the great majority of all the names listed 
are in some way connected with the Christian Church. 

These names fall under each of the five classes into which all Indo- 
European surnames are divisible, — patronymic, indicating descent 
from a father or male ancestor of a given name ; metronymic, indicat- 
ing descent from a mother or maternal ancestor of a given name; 
occupative or official, indicating the occupation, office, etc., of the 
ancestor first receiving the surname; chorographic, indicating or 
describing the residence of this ancestor ; and prosonymic, describing 
the ancestor by a nickname. 
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These names of Hellenic origin are not only more numerous but 
also more frequent than generally supposed. ‘Thus an actual count 
of five thousand names, one thousand from entire pages selected at 
random from each of these sources, —the U.S. Census List of 1790 
for New York, Pennsylvania, North and South Carolina, and the 
Colonial Marriage Licenses of New Jersey, — gave an average per- 
centage of 6.6 surnames, 11.6 Christian names, and 18.2 either sur- 
name or Christian names. The surnominal percentage was highest 
in North Carolina, 8.8, and lowest in Pennsylvania, 5.7. Curiously 
enough, the exact reverse was found in the case of the baptismal 
names in these same five thousand instances, as the highest average 
percentage was 18.8 in Pennsylvania, and the lowest was 8.2 in North 
Carolina. Several minor tests from recent college catalogues showed 
an average of about one percentum higher in both surnames and 
Christian names. Hence it seems safe to infer that about one person 
in every fifteen we meet will bear a surname of Hellenic origin, and 
about one in nine will bear a Christian name from the Greek. The 
catalogue tests indicate that an average of about one in six bear a 
name with some Hellenic element in surname, middle name, or Chris- 
tian name,— a fact of some pedagogical value to the teacher of clas- 
sical languages. 

The following is a classified list of the Greek names and words 
represented in our American surnames. The numerals give the num- 
ber thus far listed under each. A smaller list of several hundred is 
withheld for further study. It is quite probable that the list will ulti- 
timately exceed four thousand. 


A. Patronymic Surnames. 

a. Apostolic names, —’Avépéas, 167, Πέτρος, 388, Φίλιππος, 174 ; 
B. Other New Testament names, — Νικόδημος, 3, Στέφανος, 127, 
Τιμόθεος, 30, Φιλήμων, 5 ; Βαπτιστής, 11, Χριστιανός, 130; γ. Fathers 
of the Church, — ᾿Αμβρόσιος, 25, Βασίλιος, 20, Γρηγόριος, 67, Ἱερώνυ- 
pos, 26; δ. Saints and martyrs, — Αἰγίδιος, 46, ᾿Απολλώνιος, 3, Γεώρ- 
γιος, 54, Δαμιανός, το, Δέλφινος, 12, Διονύσιος, 108, Εὐστάθιος, το, 
Εὐστάχιος, 47, Θεόδωρος, 42, Ἱππόλυτος, 3, Ἰσίδωρος, 9, Κυριακός, ΤΙ, 
Λέανδρος, 2, Μακάριος, 13, Μαυρίκιος, 129, Νικόλαος, 228, Παγκράτης, 
29, Χριστοφόρος, 66 ; Hilarius, 27, Sebastianus, 24; ε. Names from 
the Church Calendar, — Πεντηκοστή, 3, Christmas, 3; ζ. Names from 
profane literature, ᾿Αλέξανδρος, tor, Olivarius, 27; ἡ. Classicistic 
translations, — Erasmus, 3, Melanchthon, 2, Neander, 1, Xylander, 
3. Total, 2189. 
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B. Metronymic Surnames. 

a. Saints and martyrs, —’Aya0y, 22, ᾿Αναστασία, 9, BapBapa, 28, 
Ἑλένη, 20, Εὐφημία, το, Καθαρίνη, 39, Μαργαρίτης, 68; Agnes, 13, 
Petronilla, 15, Rosa, 13; 8. Name from Church Calendar, — Θεοφά- 
νεια, 19; y. Names from profane literature, — Κασσάνδρα, 9, Σίβυλλα, 
25, Lilly, 12, Muriel, 18. Total, 320. 


C. Occupative Surnames. 

a. Ecclesiastic, — ἀναχωρητής, 4, ἀρχιδιάκονος, 2, ἀρχιεπίσκοπος, 4, 
ἀρχιπρεσβύτερος, 1, διάκονος, 6, ἐπίσκοπος, 41, ἐρημίτης, 16, κανών, 31, 
κληρικός, 69, μοναχός, 41, πρεσβύτερος, 43; 8. Non-ecclesiastic, — 
ἀποθήκη, 3, *Badrddoryp, 16, βοῦτις, 25, βούτυρον, 1, βύρσα, 7, θησαυ- 
pos, 3, κάλαμος, 5, καμάρα, 48, κάνναβις, 3, κιθάρα, τ, κόγχη, 3, Kopivos, 
2, κύλινδρος, 4, ὄργανον, 2, πέπερι, 4, περγαμηνή, 9, πέρδιξ, 3, πυῤῥός, ο, 
σάγμα, 5, σχολή, 18, τάπης, 3, Φασιανός, 1, χειρουργός, 9. Total, 441. 


1). Chorographic Surnames. 

αὐλή, 3, Βυζάντιον, 8, βούτυρον, 2, Τ᾽ραϊκός, 7, ἐκκλησία, 18, ἐλαίρα, 
5, κάλαμος, 15, κάνναβις, 2, κάστανον, 31, κέρασος, 4, κοιμητήριον, 4, 
κυριακόν, 115, λείριον, 12, μέσπιλον, 2, μοναστήριον, 10, παράδεισος, 3, 
παροικία, 5, πέτρα, πέτρος, 27, πύζος, 31, ῥόδον, 75, σχολή, 27. ‘Total, 
406. 


E. Prosonymic Surnames. 

ἀπόστολος, 14, Bodris, 11, βύρσα, 12, διάβολος, 11, ἐλέφας, τό, 
κάλανδρος, 2, κάμηλος, 4, κάπων, 2, κύριε ἐλέησον, 3, λείριον, 4, λεόπαρ- 
δος, 5, λεπρός, 2, λέων, 4, μάρτυρ, 2, μόναρχος, I, πελεκάν, 3, πέρδιξ, 13, 
πέτρος, 9, πέπερι, 4, προφήτης, 7, πυῤῥός, 29, ῥόδον, τ, σκίουρος, 3, 
Φασιανός, 2, φοίνιξ, 2. Total 182. Grand total, 3538. 

A few specimen emmaza are subjoined, — one from each class. 


A. Ἱερώνυμος --- Eng. Hieronymus, Jerome, Jerom, Jeroms, Jer- 
ram, Jerrom, Jerrems, Jarrom; French, Hieronimus, Hyronimus, 
Hiéronyme, Gerdme, Onimus; German, Heronemus, Hieronymi, 
Kronymus, Grolms, Grulms, Gruner, Harms; Dutch, Jeronimus ; 
Swiss, Ronus, Rones, Roni, Muss, and Mussi. 

B. Kaoodvdpa — Cass, Case, Cash, Cason, Casson, Cassin, Cas- 
kins ; French, Cassander, Cassandre. 

C. ἐρημίτης --- Eremite, Hermit, Armit, Armitt, Armitage, Armit- 
tage, Armitge, Armytage, Armontage, Hermitage; French, Hermet, 
Hermel, Hermier, Larmet, Lermit; Lermyt. 

D. μοναστήριον ---- Monastery, Minster, Minister ; German, Miinster 
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Weilmiinster ; French, Montier, Montear, Montreuil ; Moutier, Mous- 
tier. 

E. wépdié — Partridge, Patridge, Patrige, Pateridge ; French, Per- 
driau, Perdrieau, Perdreau, Perdriel, Perdrillat, Perdrigeon, Perdri- 
get, Perdrizet, Perderiset. 


18. The Date of the Duenos Inscription, ες Dr. Mary 
Bradford Peaks, of Vassar College. 


Nearly all who discuss the Duenos inscription! focus their atten- 
tion on problems of text and interpretation. My purpose is to col- 
late and criticise what has been said about use, foreign influence, 
date, and metrical structure by the thirty or more commentators 
whose articles have been accessible to me. 

The vase may have held food or cosmetics designed for sacrifice, 
gift, or daily use. The possible meanings of med and Duenos are 
various. The object must be interpreted by the inscription, not the 
inscription by the object. 

The inscription probably belongs in the fourth century Β.6., for it 
is apparently later than the /idu/a Praenestina and earlier than the 
bronze from Lake Fucinus. This is shown by the direction of writ- 
ing, the shape of certain letters (especially M, Q, R), the relation to 
rhotacism (facarz: Tottesiaz), the treatment of -oz- and -e7-, and the 
retention of -s- before a sonant in cosmis. 

The word division and the order of lines are uncertain. Some of 
the corrections about which we have such conflicting reports are 
accidental ; some have been thought to indicate that the engraver 
was a foreigner, an archaist, or a forger. But neither the peculiar 
black clay”? nor the retrograde order nor the nature of the correc- 
tions proves conclusively that the engraver was a foreigner. It is 
also not certain that the composer was exposed to Greek or dialectic 
influence. 


1 For bibliography, cf. Maurenbrecher, Phz/o/. Liv (1895), 620, n. 1; Deecke, 
JSahresbericht, UXXxvit (1896), 21; Herbig, /ahresbericht, νι (1900), 40; Fay, 
A/P. XXX (1909), 138. See also K. Sittl, Die lokalen Verschiedenheiten, p. 34; 
O. Keller, Der Saturnische Vers, p. 40; E. Schneider, Dial. Stal. Aevi Vet. 
Exempla Sel. 1, 1, p. 2; Schroeder, /OA/Z, 111 (1900), 8; Bennett, PAPA, XLI 
(1910), xxi; Fay, Woch. f. Kl. Phil. xxvii (1911), 986. The most complete 
and illuminating treatments subsequent to the original publication are those of 
Conway, 4/P. x (1889), 445, Maurenbrecher (of. ci¢.), and Thurneysen, XZ. 


XXXV (1897), 193. 
* See Dressel, Pauli, Conway. 
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Was the author deliberately archaizing? There is no question 
here of the unconscious conservatism of the vulgar or of borrowing 
from an earlier style for the purpose of getting a literary flavor. 
There is no evidence that this inscription contains Latin religious 
formulas, the best parallels to it being found in early Greek curses 
(Conway). Besides, it does not seem to be written in Saturnians, 
the natural form for a Roman to use, if, as Miss Bennett thinks, he 
retained archaisms because of his religious conservatism. ‘There is 
no sufficient reason, in the case of this unimportant private inscrip- 
tion, to assume an ancient restoration (Dressel) or an ancient forgery. 
With more plausibility, Fay believes it the jest of an antiquarian, 
living, perhaps, in the early empire. Latin archaistic inscriptions, 
however, while they imitate the language of an earlier period, regu- 
larly use the script current at the time of writing. No weighty argu- 
ments are suggested by Cobet, van den Bergh, and NetuSil, who 
think this a modern forgery. 

The lines have often been considered metrical, in spite of the fact 
that inscriptions in verse, other than epitaphs, are exceedingly rare 
before the empire.’ Unfortunately, too, a few uncertain words of 
uncertain pronunciation can be scanned in one way quite as well as 
another. Thus, Buecheler and Ring in this inscription found Satur- 
nians, Keller accentual verses, Baehrens cretics. Fay’s anapests are 
irreproachable, if one grants his text. The last scansion is that of 
Miss Bennett, who divides a conservative text? into dactylic hex- 
ameters, thus placing the composition after 200 B.c. Her theory 
must be examined carefully, since, unlike other metrical arrange- 
ments, it is not thrown off incidentally, but is made the basis of 
important conclusions as to date and literary history. 

Miss Bennett’s hexameters seem to me impossible because of their 
four false quantities: /oweis, mit(t)a¢t nei, die. ‘Then, too, three of 
her four verses are spondaic, and the first four feet contain no fewer 
than 88 per cent of spondees.? The coincidence of the line division 


1 Buecheler, Carm. Epigr. 2, 3, 248. 

2 Her new contributions are foie = “it2, ‘safely’; οἱαὶ = sic; 2i(mom:) as 
dative, ‘to her (Ops).’ Pauli had already divided EINOM in this way, but took 
ez as the imperative. Fay also divided after OPETOITE, but explained szaz as 
sit. Miss Bennett, in comparing swad (Festus, p. 526 P.), has failed to notice 
that “the interchange in Latin between # and z” is a shift of vowels, not of con- 
sonants, and takes place only near labials (Sommer, pp. 83, 119). 

3 If it be urged that the “ humble author” of the Duenos inscription should be 
pardoned his lack of skill in using a new and untractable meter, one may reply 


i i ων ιν a μδν,.... 
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‘with two of the four caesuras proves nothing in a series of monosyl- 
lables and dissyllables ; the half-lines should have been indicated 
systematically ἢ or not at all. The inscription is probably prose. 


19. Teaching and Research in Classical Philology, by Pro- 
fessor John Carew Rolfe, of the University of Pennsylvania.? 


I 


The American college and university professors of Latin and Greek 
have always been interested, to a degree unusual in other countries, 
in the pedagogy of their subject. This has resulted in the production 
of text-books of a high order of excellence and in a steady improve- 
ment in the quality of our teaching. This improvement is beyond 
question, although it has been rendered somewhat less obvious by a 
growing lack of intellectual interest on the part of pupils and their 
parents. ‘This is due in the case of the former to the distraction of 
effort and weakening of the mental fibre caused by the addition of so 
many new subjects to the curriculum, some of which readily lend 
themselves to the popular “ painless and fatigueless’’ methods of 
acquiring knowledge (so-called), as well as to the many outside in- 
terests by which the student is surrounded. In the case of the latter 
it may be ascribed to a growing materialism and indifference to the 
finer things of life, and to the inability to control their offspring and 
to guide them aright. 

A part of the blame for present conditions must be laid to the 
charge of the certificate system, and the consequent lack of any 
adequate test of the thoroughness of a student’s knowledge, while 
the free text-book system, in addition to other obvious drawbacks, 
tends to discourage the buying of books and the formation of a 
working library. 

There is, however, no occasion for pessimism about the results of 
our teaching of the classics, so far as they are affected by conditions 
that the anonymous composers of other republican hexameter inscriptions (Bue- 
cheler, Carm. Epigr. 248, 331, 361 f., 958-960) allowed themselves only 60 per 
cent of spondees. 

1 As in Buecheler, Carm. Epigr. 2, 4, 7, 8, 11, 362. 

2In the Classical Weekly, v (Feb. 10, 1912), 114 ff., my colleague, Professor 


‘McDaniel, published an article entitled “ Research and the Degree of Doctor of 


Philosophy,” in which some similar opinions are expressed. Since neither of us, 
owing to Professor McDaniel’s alsence in Europe, had any knowledge of the 
contents of the other’s paper, or even of his intention of writing on the subject, 


they have the value of independent testimony. 
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which it is in the power of the classical teachers to control. The 
teaching of the classics is, on the whole, exceedingly well done at 
present, while the interest in things classical, as shown by the activity 
all over the country in presenting Greek and Latin plays, and in 
other efforts to make ancient life familiar and of living interest, is. 
quite unprecedented and inthe highest degree encouraging. Tes- 
timony, too, to the value of classical training, and to the evil results. 
of its abandonment or emasculation, are coming in from all sides, 
frequently from the most unexpected quarters. We are living in 
times which call not for pessimism and attempts to justify our exist- 
ence, but for optimism and united and aggressive effort, in which we 
shall find more allies than we are perhaps inclined to think. 


II 


The pedagogical interests of our university professors have in many 
respects increased the efficiency of our graduate schools also. Our 
professors give much more time to the preparation, and especially to 
the effective presentation, of their lectures than do many of their col- 
leagues across the sea, while in the subject-matter they are not far 
behind, if at all. In fact, the lectures of our men more frequently 
represent the best of which they are capable than do those of some 
of the most learned European scholars. ‘This very pedagogical per- 
fection, however, has to some extent tended to obscure the vital dif- 
ference between graduate and undergraduate work, and to lay more 
stress on the completion of a course and the taking of a degree than 
on the acquirement of knowledge and the arousing of intellectual 
curiosity and the spirit of investigation. 

Our system of graduate instruction is frankly based on that of 
Germany, and on the pedagogical side we have undoubtedly im- 
proved upon our model. In thinking, however, that we have com- 
pletely assimilated the system, we are apt to lose sight entirely of 
its after effects. In Germany the teachers of the classics are chosen 
from among the holders of the degree of Doctor of Philosophy (not, 
however, without a severe test of their other qualifications for the 
work), and they are not merely potential investigators, but they are 
expected to be actually productive. In consequence we have from 
the hands of the Gymnasiallehrer that mass of programmes and other 
monographs, without which the production of more general and more 
extensive works, both in their own country and abroad, would be dif- 
ficult, if not impossible ; and this does not appear to interfere in the 
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least with the effectiveness of their teaching. The purely original 
contributions of our own teachers of the same grade are few in num- 
ber, and are for the most part confined to pedagogical topics. 

To alter this condition of things would require a radical change in 
the organization of our schools and colleges. Whether such a change 
is desirable, and what effect it would have, if it were made, on our 
general scholarship and on our teaching of the classics, are large and 
difficult questions, which lie outside of the field of the present 
paper. 

The English system of study for the honor degrees would seem to 
be in some respects better adapted to our conditions and needs, but 
no foreign system can be adopted in its entirety. The time would 
seem to have come for Americans to realize that our conditions and 
our problems are peculiarly our own, and that we must therefore 
create a system of our own, not neglecting those features of the for- 
eign systems which are best suited to our needs. 

The degree of Ph.D. is coming to be regarded in this country as 
the teacher’s degree. ‘This, however, is a conception quite foreign 
to its original meaning and purpose. It originally indicated that its 
holder was especially qualified to do research work, and this is not 
what is expected of our teachers, while the degree is in no sense a 
guarantee of the ability to do successful teaching. 

Since the degree of Ph.D. should retain the meaning which it has 
in other countries and originally had in America, it follows that it 
should not be the aim of all students who plan to teach, many of 
whom might more profitably spend the time which they devote, and 
should devote, to graduate work in gaining a thorough knowledge of 
their subject, than in giving a third or more of that time to acquiring 
an art of which they will make no further use, by writing a dissertation 
which embodies a contribution to knowledge. 

The conditions are, of course, quite different in some subjects, in 
which research is for various reasons more closely connected with 
the work of teaching, and in which original material is more readily 
available and can be handled with much less previous preparation 
and therefore at a considerably earlier stage of advancement. 

For the protection of those who do graduate work without taking 
the degree of Ph.D. it will be necessary to educate the public, so 
that it shall realize that the possession of the degree is not necessarily 
a requisite for successful teaching, but that, on the contrary, one who 
has devoted oneself to a somewhat broader course of study may 
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actually be more desirable as a teacher than many a holder of the 
degree. 

If this position is too revolutionary for a country so worshipful of 
titles as our own democratic land, and if, as some assert, a student 
who has had three or more years of graduate work must have “ some- 
thing to show for it,” the remedy should not be sought by making 
the Ph.D. a teacher’s degree, a state of things towards which we 
seem to be tending. We should rather create a new degree for that 
purpose, or elevate some existing degree to that dignity. We must 
not forget, however, that in that case, too, the public must be edu- 
cated to recognize the value of the new degree, and that it will always 
have a strong competitor in the Ph.D., now so firmly established in 
our educational system. 


20. The Doctrin of Diacritics, by Dr. Charles P. G. Scott, 
of Yonkers, N.Y. 


Diacritics (from the mechanical point of view) ar marks on paper 
intended to modify in some way the effect or implication of what 15 
written. They ar usually put down after the words or letters which 
they ar supposed to modify ar put down. This takes time, which we 
hate to lose, and it takes attention, which we hate to giv. Therefore 
diacritics hav always been under a cloud of disapproval with the 
persons who must write or print. They appear to be things that 
can be dispenst with, and we feel that we ought to dispense with 
them. 

At the same time, we hav been taught by teachers and textbooks. 
of grammar and punctuation to be careful to put in some of these 
diacritics. ‘The diacritic which we call (by mistake) an apostrophe 
has, by the action of some pedagogs and printers, been made a sacred 
(and rigorous) rule in writing the possessiv of English nouns. It is 
also regarded as sacred, in writing some short forms, as can’Z, don’t, 
won't, ’tis, it’s. As for the diacritics that ar the marks of punctua- 
tion, they hav had so many manuals devoted to them, that they ar 
also regarded as sacred, and the compositor therefore follows them. 
It matters not that the manual is written by a person who has no 
historical knowledge of the subject, and that it does not present any 
fases of the subject except those which the compiler, in his poverty of 
knowledge, believs to be the sole contents of his science. A manual 
is a liturgy, a textbook is a third table of the law. 

A little historical knowledge would alter one’s view of these marks, 


1) δ΄ ae | 
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and of all marks that can be cald diacritic. They ar not wholly mod- 
ern; some ar ancient. They ar not wholly English; they ar found 
in other languages. They ar not unnecessary because they ar sub- 
sidiary. It is a mistake to suppose that the essentials ar sufficient. 
It was no mere jest to say, “ Give me the luxuries of life, and I will 
dispense with the necessaries.” A life with the necessaries only 
would soon end, and the primary things ar of no account unless they 
ar accompanied by the secondary things. 

It seems, therefore, necessary to hav an understanding of what 
diacritics ar and what purpose they ar intended to serv. It requires 
no great research, but the research is not made by the compilers. It 
requires no great wisdom, but the wisdom has not been put into the 
textbooks. 

Scholars, indeed, in their own fields, hav in regard to diacritics, 
thrown off the curb, and leapt exulting like the bounding roe. Filolo- 
gists, in particular, hav used them freely. Some books dealing with 
comparativ filology will show you letters that are capt and pinnacled 
and peakt and accented and taild and tagd and dotted, with a free- 
dom that is almost license. We see these forms, and make no par- 
ticular protest. If the author can find a printer who will provide the 
necessary type, we ar willing that he should undergo that trouble, 
and will be grateful to him for the resulting finer accuracy of his dia- 
critic notation. If he understands, which is one assumption, and if 
we understand, which is another, all will be forgiven. 

And yet it is desirable that those scholars who ar also teachers, 
who undertake to teach, and to set a good example in spelling and 
etymology and diacritics, as they invariably do in moral conduct, 
should hav a standard, and should set that standard for the benefit 
of those who desire to follow it. There should be a doctrin of dia- 
critics. Let there be framed, therefore, and inserted in the text- 
books, in the Latin and Greek grammars, in manuals of etymology 
and fonetics, and in dictionaries also, a normal scheme of diacritics, 
which shall be the result of deliberate and continued observation and 
reflection. Let there be used macrons, circumflexes, acutes, graves, 
longuses, breves, breathings, hard and soft and medium, marks of sur- 
prize, of interrogation, of exclamation, of admiration, and of detesta- 
tion, if you will;—-any marks which you can face with a good 
conscience by the majesty of the human mind. And let them be 
movable, dispensable, suppressible, at will; not sacred, obligatory, 
the peculiar care of avenging Furies. This has been the error of the 
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French and of Spanish academies. Don’t let these little marks, these 
quirks and quillets of the pen, control you. Control them. 

In attempting to control these diacritics we must bear in mind 
that condition of physics which makes it difficult to put within the 
four corners of a small leaden type more than the letter itself. We 
should consider whether it is wise to put on the letter, so to be cast 
in the same type, any diacritic; and if we decide that it would be 
wise to use some diacritics there, we must decide not to use many. 
We should consider whether it would be wiser to place the diacritics 
before or after the letter, so that they can be separately set. We 
should decide, and give reasons for that decision. There should be 
a doctrin as well as a practis. 

These considerations hav a special bearing on the difficult art 
of persuading other persons to pay any attention to the science of 
fonetics, which involvs the art of presenting on paper the symbols 
of fonetics. 

We hav many scholars at work on the improvement of the Roman 
alfabet, or upon the manufacture of better alfabets. It has pleased 
many persons who hav supposed themselvs to hav some learning or 
culture to smile superior at these attempts, or to say with complacent 
humility that what was good enuf for their fathers is good enuf for 
them. 

But this is not the scientific spirit. An alfabet, like any other 
apparatus of civilization, is an apparatus to be improved. No mat- 
ter how long the attempt may be resisted by the unreflecting, it will 
at length succeed. 

In the mean time, it is expedient that we should do what we can 
with the existing machinery of alfabetic notation. We should take 
the letters of the Roman alfabet, state the history of each one, state 
the sounds each one has had, state the facts and laws, such as they 
ar, of these changes, as affected by stress and non-stress, position 
before, and between, conditions of heat, cold, and catarrh, the mix- 
tures of races and languages, and any other modifying conditions. 
Then we should state these things in a systematic way, select from 
them notations of letter, sound, quality, stress, intonation, and make 
up a scheme that shall be as scientific as the conditions permit. And 
we should not be deterd from this by the sneers of the incompetent, 
or the jokes of gentle dulness. 

And, further, filologists, scholars, filological associations, editors, 
and others should see to it that typefounders provide the right kinds 
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of letters and diacritics, and that printers who undertake to print the 
proceedings of learned societies should hav the proper apparatus, and 
should not compel an author to abandon the printing of any fact 
because the printer does not happen to hav certain pieces of type- 
metal at hand. 

In some learned societies the mildest deviation from the routine 
of newspaper printing can not be met, or can be met with only a 
makeshift. When the difficulties occur, it is often assumed that the 
so-cald ‘ objections’ of the printer or, in some cases, of the type- 
founder, ar conclusiv. I hav met no case in which those objections 
could be cald conclusiv. In most cases that same printer or type- 
founder has at hand hundreds of types that might be available, but 
which, for lack of scholarly concert, ar at present useless for any 
definit purpose. The manufacturers of linotype machines provide 
types of wierd variety. 

The selection of forms to be represented has not been in the 
hands of competent persons. The selection should be made by 
persons who understand the subject, from the scientific and artistic 
point of view. It should not be left to the decision of untutord 
printers and typefounders. They will, in the end, provide any types, 
any diacritics, that scholars and authors demand, according ‘to an 
establisht doctrin of letters and diacritics. 


21. Homeric Method of Introducing New Characters, by 
Professor John A. Scott, of Northwestern University. 


In the first one thousand verses of the //ad practically every 
Greek who is to play a prominent part in the events of the //ad has 
been introduced by name or shown in action ; he is thus brought early 
into view, and as in the proagon of an Attic play, or the modern parade 
of athletes and circus performers, comes forward, makes his bow and 
disappears, but his bow shows that he is to act later. The mere 
mention of Ajax early in the poem presumes his reappearance in 
something like the Battle of Ships, the reference to Idomeneus 
demands something like his action in book xm, the naming of Dio- 
mede calls for some later exploit such as is given in his a7zszeza, while 
the quiet movement of Briseis from the tent of Achilles presupposes 
a more detailed description in a later book, a scene such as is found 
in book ΧΙΧ, where she tells her life’s story while weeping over the 
body of Patroclus. The fact that Achilles appears as Peleiades, Aga- 
memnon as Atreides, Calchas as Thestorides, Patroclus as Menoitiades 
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shows that they were selected for peculiar prominence at the begin- 
ning of the poem and at their first appearance. The reason for 
stressing Achilles, Agamemnon, and Calchas is evident at once, but 
we must wait until book xvi to learn why Patroclus is given such early 
importance. The evidence for unity of design which these delayed 
actions or introductions furnish seems most convincing. 

Greek leaders march across the stage at once, and we know that 
Achilles, Agamemnon, Nestor, and the rest are to participate, but 
there is no such introduction of the Trojans. Paris does not enter, 
and we have no inkling of his part in the plot until his duel with 
Menelaus. Aeneas, Glaucus, Sarpedon, come on first in book v, Hele- 
nus in vi, Dolon in x, Polydamus in x1, Coon who forces Agamemnon 
to abandon his a@visteta, and Socus, who wounds Odysseus, have no 
earlier introduction ; Deiphobus and Asteropaeus are first named in 
ΧΙ, while Euphorbus, who is to wound Patroclus, does not appear 
before that exploit. The poem is manifestly written wholly from the 
Greek side, and the Trojans were introduced or created merely that 
warring Greeks might have antagonists. 


22. The Seventh Book of Caesar’s Gallic War, by Pro- 
fessor F. W. Shipley, Washington University, St. Louis. 


The investigation upon which this paper is based is complete in 
so far as it concerns relationship between Book vit and Books I-v1. 
Publication will, however, be deferred until a closer study has been 
made of its relationship to the BeHum Civile, Book vm, the B. 
Alexandrinum, Africanum, and Hispaniense. The following brief 
summary, which must necessarily omit the citation of evidence and 
statistical tables, will serve to present the main features of the in- 
vestigation, and some of the conclusions. 

That Book vi of the Gal/ic War possesses many peculiarities not 
found in the earlier books has already been recognized. Lists of 
peculiarities have been given by Ihm (“ Die stilistische Eigenart des 
7 Buchs von Caesars B. Gall.,” PAiol. Supplementband νι, p. 776) 
and additional lists, together with statistics, by Dernoschek (De 
Elegantia Caesaris, Lpz. 1903). 

The present investigation has accumulated new evidence in regal 
to the relationship of Book vi to the other books of the B.G., and has 
undertaken in addition (1) to classify the material according to its 
relative value as evidence, and (2) to keep distinct the data for each 
of the chapters, in order to note variations within the book, whereas 
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the statistics of Dernoschek apply to the book as a whole. The 
results may be stated briefly as follows: 1. The peculiarities are not 
distributed equally throughout the book, but are found to be more 
numerous in certain portions than in others. 2. Chapters 1-13, and 
44-69 are relatively free from peculiarities, which are much more 
numerous in chapters 14-43, and 7o-g0. The chapters which 
show a relatively high ratio of peculiarities are 14, 19, 20, (25), 26, 
(30), 37, 38, 42, 71, 73, 76, 77, 82, 84, 85, 86, 89 (the heavy-faced 
type indicates the chapters in which the ratio is highest). It will 
be noted that of the chapters given in the above list the first nine 
occur sporadically in the group 14-43, whereas the remaining nine 
fall in the last twenty chapters of the book, indicating, in all proba- 
bility, similar conditions of composition for all twenty. 3. The 
chapters designated by heavy type not only show the highest ratio of 
peculiarities, but contain a larger proportion of the examples which 
form the most important class of evidence, namely those expressions 
and constructions which occur in Caesar’s Bellum Gallicum only in 
Book vu, and are found several times in this book. Peculiarities of 
this class found in each of these chapters recur in several of the 
other chapters indicated by heavy-faced type. 4. It is noteworthy 
that many of the peculiarities of chapters 14, 19, 20, 38, are found in 
Book vin, which is not ascribed to Caesar, and the same is true of the 
following chapters in the group 70-90: 73, 76, 77, 78, 81, 82, 83, 
84, 85, 88, 90. In other words, those chapters which depart most 
from the diction of the first six books have some rather remarkable 
points of similarity with Book vii. This affinity with Book vit is not 
found consistently throughout Book vu. It shows least in chapters 
1-13, and 44-69. 

Before putting the paper in final form for publication, and before 
drawing final conclusions, it will be necessary to examine more closely 
the Bellum Civile, Book vim of the Bellum Gallicum, and the AZe- 
xandrinum, the Africanum, and the Hispaniense. ‘Till then the con- 
clusions in regard to Book vi stated below must be regarded as 
tentative ; but, in the light of the evidence, the following seems to 
be the best working hypothesis to account for the phenomena of 
Book vir: 

1. That Caesar wrote and published v1, and the books which pre- 
ceded it before the campaign of 52. 

2. That he collected material for Book vm during 52, but, as the 
campaign was the most strenuous of all his Gallic campaigns, and he 
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was during much of it on the defensive, he was not master of his own 
time. Part of the material was reduced to the form of the other 
Commentaries, but considerable portions were not. These portions 
consisted in part of reports of events which took place within the Gal- 
lic lines, or among the Gallic tribes outside of the immediate field of 
operations. A considerable portion is formed by the siege of Alesia. 

3. At the end of the campaign Caesar had less leisure than usual, 
since he was compelled to take the field again on January first, 51. 
As was the case with the books on the Civil War, he did not have 
time to edit the material himself. 

4. It was probably edited by some one else from Caesar’s notes, 
and from the material which he had collected. Some filling in of 
gaps and reworking of material was probably necessary. 

5. The fact that the peculiarities of the last twenty chapters of 
vu, and of the special chapters marked in heavy-faced type, are re- 
peated in vim, would seem to point to the author of vu as the editor 
of vi. This, however, is only a clew. Before deciding in favor of 
this solution it will be necessary to make a closer study of the other 
books and particularly of vim. If this hypothesis is correct, the 
author of vim did little writing of whole passages, since his style 
differs from the parts of vil in question, although his vocabulary is 
similar. 


23. Notes on the recently found Aramaic Papyrus Frag- 
ments of the Behistan Inscription, by Professor H. C. Tol- 
man, of Vanderbilt University. 


1. A Second Corroboraton of the Royal Statement concerning the 
Publication of the Inscription in all the Provinces. Portions of a 
Babylonian rescript (B. E. 3627 = Bab. text, Bh. lines 55—8, 69-72) 
were found in the Koldewey expedition at Babylon and published by 
Weissbach (Babylonische Miscellen, 24 ff.) Now come these Ara- 
maic papyri fragments from the Jewish Military Colony at Elephantine 
(Aramiaische Papyrus und Ostraka, Sachau, 1911), containing a scrap 
on the Gaumata depredations (Pers. text, Bh. 1, 14), six lines of the 
second and third Dadarshi campaign in Armenia (1, 8-9), five lines 
of the first and second victories of Vaumisa in Armenia (1, 10-11), 
four lines of the rebellion of Phraortes in Media (m, 12), six lines of 
the revolt in Margiana under Frada (m, 2—3), twenty-eight lines of 
the defeats of Vahyazdata, the second Pseudo-Smerdis, at Rakha and 
at Parga, his execution, and the annihilation of the rebel army in 
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Arachosia (1, 5-13), four or five isolated phrases from the warnings 
and blessings of the king to posterity (iv, 5 ff.), and a mutilated name 
or two of the royal allies in the Gaumata rebellion (iv, 18), together 
with a few lines which seem to be supplementary to the three origi- 
nal versions on the Behistan Rock. 

Darius declares in Elam. L.: “ Afterwards I sent this inscription 
into all the provinces ; the people learned of it,” me-ni (det) tup-pi- 
me am-min-nu (m) da-a-ya-u-is mar-rida ha-ti-ma (m) u tin-gi-ya 
(m) tas-Su-ib-be sa-pi-s. Sachau’s remark that this declaration is 
found only in Elamite (“nur in elamischer Sprache,” p. 186) is 
erroneous, as is the corresponding statement of King-Thompson (Ze 
Sculptures and Inscriptions of Behistan, pp. xxx, xxxvi). The Per- 
sian text which answers to this Elamite passage occurs in Bh. Iv, 20: 
““ Afterwards the inscription . . . throughout the provinces ; the peo- 
ple. ..,” pasava ima dipi...ima...@vata... a"tar dahya- 
(va k)ara hama amaxamata. 

2. The Aramaic a Translation of the Babylonian Version. This 
is clearly shown by a comparison of idioms and phrases, two or three 
examples of which we quote: the formal ΩΝ 139 ΚΡ wit “ Darius 
the king thus speaks,” Bab. (m) Da-ri-ia-mus sarru ki-a-am i-kab-bi, 
as against the simpler Persian θήν Darayavaus xSayabiya, “says 
Darius the king”: ‘mvp stems“ Ahura Mazda aided me,” which 
indicates, I believe, that the corresponding Bab. should be divided 
(ilu) U-ri-mi-iz-da'- is-si-dan-nu (verb swe) “aided me,” not zs-s7 
dan-nu “my strong helper” as is the usual rendering, thus bringing 
the expression closer to the Persian Auramazdamaty upastam abara, 
“Ahura Mazda bore me aid”; svaninx Ἵ moun “in the shadow of 
Ahura Mazda,” Bab. ina silii $a (ilu) U-ri-mi-iz-da'- in the place of 
the Pers. vatn@ Auramazdaha, “by the grace of Ahura Mazda.” 

3. ZLreatment of the Proper Names. The Aramaic employs some 
freedom in the transliteration of the proper names, following now the 
Babylonian and now the Iranian forms. 


Babylonian: 
‘nop, Bab. Z/ami, Pers. Uvaja; 
bony, Bab. U-ra-as-tu, Pers. Armina ; 
ΠΤ, Bab. A-7u-ha-at-t, Pers. Harauvat ; 
wasn, Bab. Da-da-ar-us, Pers. Dadarsi ; 
snap, Bab. Pa-ar-tu-u, Pers. Paréava ; 
wie, Bab. Da-ri-ia-mus, Pers. Darayavaus ; 
wm, Bab. Mar-gu', Pers. Margu ; 
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nxn, Bab. Far-sa-a, Pers. Parsa; 
“8, Bab. JZa-da-a-a, Pers. Mada ; 
“>, Bab. Ku-un-du-ur, Pers. Ku"d"ru ; 
mina, Bab. Az-ta-mar-zi, Pers. Artavardiya. 


Lranian : 
‘ms, Iran. 4722, Pers. Bardiya, Bab. Bar-zi-ia; 
pam, Iran. vahu + mi9ra, Pers. Vaumisa, Bab. U-mi-ts-su; 
nam, Iran. vahyah+ data, Pers. Vahyazdata, Bab. U-mzi-iz- 
da-a-tu ; 
sian, Iran. ahura + masdah, Pers. Auramazda, Bab. U-ra-ma- 
az-aa. 
Peculiar : 
jam, Vivadan, Pers. Vivana; Bab. U-mi-ma-na'. 


4. The Number of the Slain and the Captured. This fails entirely 
in the Persian and Elamite versions, but is sometimes found in the 
Babylonian. It is evident that our Aramaic rescript gives estimates 
which are lacking even in the Babylonian account: ¢.g., Battle at 
Rakha, Aramaic 3000 + 3... slain (omitted in Bab.) ; Battle at Parga, 
Aramaic, “smote among them . . .” (omitted in Bab.); Battle at 
Kapishakani, Aramaic 4000 (?)-+ 500 + 70 slain (omitted in Bab.) ; 
Battle at Gandum(?)ava, Aramaic, 3 .. . slain (omitted in Bab.); Bat- 
tle at Zuzza, Aramaic,.. . 727 slain,. . .100 + 6 prisoners (omitted in 
Bab.) ; battle at Kunduru, Aramaic,... 3 + 2 slain, 10,000 + 8000 + 
‘10...prisoners (omitted in Bab.) ; Battle at Tigra, Aramaic, 5000 + 
40... slain (Bab. probably 5000 + 46, thus correcting King-Thomp- 
son’s reading 500+ 46); Battle at Uyama, Aramaic, 400 + 70 + 2 
slain (Bab. mutilated),...100- 2 prisoners (Bab. mutilated) ; Battle 
at Izara, Aramaic, 2000 + 34 slain (Bab. 2000+ perhaps 34, thus 
correcting King-Thompson’s reading 2000 + 24); Battle at Autiyara, 
Aramaic, 111 111 slain (Sachau’s restoration 2000 + 40 + 5 to fit the 
Bab.), 1000 + 500 + 70+ 3+2...prisoners (Bab. 1000 + 500+ 58, 
not 85 as in King-Thompson’s translation). It is noteworthy that in 
the enumeration of the prisonérs in the Frada rebellion, Aramaic, 
6000 + g00 + 70+ 2..., the figures agree with those of the Kolde- 
wey fragment 6000 + 900+ 70..., whereas the Bab. version gives , 
6000 + 500+ 70+ 2 captured and 55,000 + 200... 3 slain. 

5. Lhe Cruces of the Inscription in the Light of the New Discovery. 
Unfortunately the larger portion of the Aramaic rescript concerns 
passages of undisputed interpretation. A small fragment, No. 68, 
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reads: “ (from family) of us was taken this I [πὸ]Ν 31 mrp [5 Ὃ (put 
in its place] their possessions and their houses ὩΣ ΞῚ oto>2 — this I 
did: I =: mosy ΤῸΝ mx [labored that our royal house] I labored in 
the shadow of Ahura Mazda” [swan jinx Ἢ a>5as ne = Pers. text 1, 14. 
The Aramaic ΣΤ ΞῚ ΘΠ 3) corresponds to the Persian words gaiéamca 
maniyamca of Bh. 1,1, 65, not to maniyamca v'babisca as Sachau 
believes. The meaning of the two words is now settled: gaz6a, 
“possessions,” cf. GAv. (4, 11), gaébasca (Vulgate), γοΐθος ca’ 
(Urtext, Andreas-Wackernagel), xsxousma (Arsacid Text): maniya, 
“houses,” cf. GAv. (4, 18), damanam (Vulgate), dmonom (Urtext, 
Andreas-Wackernagel), ΘΝ Δ᾽ (Arsacid Text). Some of the mean- 
ings which have been proposed are: 4s fermes εὐ les maisons (Dar- 
mesteter); fahrende habe und liegende habe (Bartholomae) ; the Ave- 
stock (?) and the real estate (Gray) ; die Viehherden und die Wohnungen 
(Weissbach) ; the personal property and the real estate (Tolman). 

“ans in the phrase “mx 1 45 ΓΝ “thou who shalt be king after 
me” (No. 62, rear-side, line 1) like the Bab. av-ki-ia (Sa be-la-a 
ar-ki-ta) furnishes some warrant for reading the Persian ap*x"m* as 
apara-ma, “after me,” instead of aparam, “afterwards,” in Bh. 4, 
lines 37, 68, 87. Cf. Bthl. 4217. Wd. 77; Tolman, Lexicon, 64. 

In the same fragment we meet ᾿ξ “poor,” probably the same 
word as Bab. mu3-ki-nu, which renders the mutilated .. . sunuvatam 
of the Persian text in Bh. 4, line 65. (Cf. Tolman, Zexicon, 129.) 

On the front side of this fragment, col. 1, line 8, the phrase 
swns[3] “in the palaces” is the Pers. v‘6@fatiy, Bh. 2, line 26. 

The mutilated ... maw “I put (on the cross)” in col. 2, line 3, is 
rendered in Bab. ina za-hi-pi as-ku-un-su, “I impaled them,” as the 
nearest form of punishment corresponding to the Persian; cf. execu- 
tion of Artayktes, Hdt. 1x, 120; Leonidas, 747d. vu, 238; Inaros, 
Thuc. 1, 110. The Turfan Mss. phrase guarénd dérdbadag “ put on 
the cross” is almost an exact equivalent of the Ancient Persian (cf. 
Tolman, Lexicon, 79). 

The last line of col. 1 has... Ὁ “in the month T.” By this 
initial of the Aramaic month I have identified the Persian Garmapada 
with Tammuz (not Tisri which Sachau would supply). My argu- 
ments appeared in a brief article published in 4/P. Vol. xxxu, 4, 
p- 446 ff. 

The oft-repeated πὴ ΠΝ “ Ahura Mazda aided me” leads me 
to take the Bab. 7zs-si-dan-nu “ aided me” as verb, not 7s-si dan-nu 
“my helper.” See above. 
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The Aramaic figures 5000 + 40 in the battle at Tigra give strong 
presumption that King-Thompson’s 500 + 46 of the Bab. version is 
wrong. Probably the two obliquely meeting wedges which differen- _ 
tiate the 1000 sign from the roo sign were written, but had become 
illegible on the weathered surface of the rock. See above. 
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PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
Orit... PAGCIBIC ‘COAST 





I. PROGRAMME 


Fripay, DECEMBER I 


First SESSION, 9.30 O’CLOCK A.M. 


E. W. Martin 
Notes on the Birds in the American Poets (p. Ixviii) 


R. Ε΄ PELLImssIER 
French Literary Influences in Spain during the Early Years of the 
Eighteenth Century (p. Ixviii) 


Kar_ ἃ. RENDTORFF 
The Literary Value of the Poems of Suchensinn (p. Ixx) 


CORNELIUS BEACH BRADLEY 
Shall and Will (p. 5) 





SECOND SESSION, 2 O’CLOCK P.M. 


CARLOS BRANSBY 
Rufino José Cuervo, the Prince of Spanish Grammarians and 
Philologists (p. 1x) 


| B. O. Foster 
A Note on Livy, Praefatio, το (p. Ixvi) 


A. M. Espinosa 
New Mexican Spanish Folklore (p. Ixiii) 
} 


TORSTEN PETERSSON 
Cicero and the Catilinarian Conspiracy (p. Ixviii) 


EwaLp FLUGEL 
Report on the Progress of the Chaucer Dictionary (p. xvi) 
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THIRD SESSION, 8 O’CLOCK P.M. 


GEORGE HEMPL ‘ 
The Etruscan Question and its Relation to the Study of Philology: 
Annual Address of the President of the Association! 


SaTURDAY, DECEMBER 2 
FourTH SESSION, 9 O’CLOCK A.M. 
Joun C. Watson 


The tage Action in Terence, Andria, 171 f. (p. lxxi) 


WILLIAM FREDERIC. BADE 
The Iron-Taboo of the Hebrews (p. Ix) 


C. SEARLES 
Corneille’s Discours (p. xx) 


H. R. FatrcLoucH 
Umpfenbach’s Apparatus Criticus of the Andria of Terence (p. lxv) 


FIFTH SESSION, 2 O’CLOCK P.M. — 


Henry Davip Gray 
The Original Version of Love’s Labour ᾽ς Lost (p. |xvii) 


r 


A. Τ. Murray 
Theocritus and Homer 


. W. Ἀν Ἐς PINGER 
Sterne’s Influence on Goethe (p. lxix) 


EDWARD B. CLAPP 
Theocritus and Pindar (p. 1xii) 


. Paut BokHNCKE 
Eckermann’s Method of Selection of Material Obtained from Soret 
for the Gespriche mit Goethe 


1 To be published elsewhere. 
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Il. MINUTES 


The Philological Association of the Pacific Coast held its Thir- 
teenth Annual Meeting on December 1 and 2, 1911, at the San 
Francisco Institute of Art. 


First SESSION 
The President, Professor George Hempl, presided. After the 


minutes of the last meeting were read and approved, the following 
report of the Treasurer was presented : — 








RECEIPTS 
Balance on hand November 25, IGIO εκ ἢ 8 oe 41.41 
Dues and initiation fees . . . 1 6 «© 4 6 6 + « 220,00 
$263.41 
EXPENDITURES 
Sent to Professor Moore (May 22,4911): «.. . % « $1380.00 
Printing. 23% « a Fg eR Se Oe er ee ae 19.50 
Stationery and postage ποὺ τὰκ, τὰ lr Gil 11.40 
ΠΕ, νον δεν ΩΝ ἰδ ce), ὦ ἰῷ χὰ ἃ 4.70 
ea ΡΥ ΤΡ, 5.43 
$221.03 
Balance on: hand December 1, 1911 -. 4.9. -« © ὁ οἱ ες 42.38 
$263.41 





The Chair appointed the following committees : — 


~ Nomination of Deer Professors Murray and Clapp, and Mr. 
Pellissier. 

Time and Place of Next Meeting: Professors Richardson and 
Cooper, and Dr. Linforth. 

Treasurers Report: Professors Allen (C. G), Watson, and Noyes. 

Membership: Professors Fairclough, Schilling, and Foulet. 

The number of persons present at this session was thirty. 


SECOND SESSION 


- Professor Richardson spoke of the present membership and gen- 
eral plan of the Pacific Association of Scientific Societies, and asked 
whether it would be desirable to change the time of our annual meet- 
ing to the Easter recess, the proposed date for the annual meeting 
of the constituent societies. After considerable discussion, the matter 
was referred to the Executive Committee with power to act. 

The number of persons present at this session was thirty-three. 
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THIRD SESSION 


At 8 p.m. the members of the Association and their friends met at 
the University Club of San Francisco to listen to the address of the 
President, whose subject was Zhe Htruscan Question and tts Relation 
to the Study of Philology. 


FourtTH SESSION 


It was voted to establish a standing Committee charged with the 
function of making arrangements for the annual meetings of the 
Association. The Chair subsequently appointed, as members of this 
Committee, Rev. W. A. Brewer and Dr. Monroe E. Deutsch. 

A vote of thanks for hospitality was extended to the Directors of 
the University Club of San Francisco, the Regents of the University 
of California, and the Directors of the San Francisco Institute of Art. 

The number of persons present at this session was twenty-two. 


FirTH SESSION 


The Committee on Treasurer’s Report stated that the accounts had 
been examined and found correct. Adopted. 

In accordance with the recommendation of the Committee on Time 
and Place of Next Meeting, it was voted to hold the next annual 
meeting of the Association at the San Francisco Institute of Art, on 
the Friday and Saturday following Thanksgiving Day, 1912. 

The Committee on Nominations made its report; whereupon the 
following officers were elected for rg11-1912 : — 


President, L. J. Richardson, 
Vice-Presidents, C. Searles, 
J. T. Allen. 
Secretary- Treasurer, O. M. Johnston. 
Executive Committee, The above-named officers, and 
J. Elmore, 
L. Foulet, 
E. W. Martin, 
W. F. Badé. 


The number of persons present at this session was twenty-six. 

Two meetings of the Executive Committee were held, one Decem- 
ber 1, and the other December 2. The following persons were 
elected to membership : — 


R. E, Pellissier, Leland Stanford Junior University, Cal. 
Η. J. Hilmer, Leland Stanford Junior University, Cal. 
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Prof. Theresa Peet Russell, Leland Stanford Junior University, Cal. 

Prof. G. W. Hauschild, Leland Stanford Junior University, Cal. 

Prof. H. D. Gray, Leland Stanford Junior University, Cal. 

Prof. W. A. Shedd, Manzanita Hall, Palo Alto, Cal. 

ἝΝ. Brewer, College of the Pacific, College Park, Cal. 

“Paul Boehncke, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Prof. Friedrich Philipp Louis Paul Wilmsen, University of California, Berkeley, 
Cal. 

C. H. Greenleaf, 1437 Le Roy, Berkeley, Cal. 
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Ill. ABSTRACTS 


1. The Iron-Taboo of the Hebrews, by Professor William 
Frederic Badé, of Pacific Theological Seminary. 


~. Discussion of Exod. xx, 25 and related passages on ritual taboo of 
iron. Provenience of darze/, the Hebrew word for “iron ” ; Sumerian 
origin probable. Use of the word for “sword” in the sense of 
“iron.”  Zerebh in the sense of “tool” not well attested in the Old 
Testament. Continued employment of bronze for weapons when 
agricultural implements were already made of iron; seen, for in- 
stance, in the excavations at Gezer. Parallel development among 
the Greeks. Ritual uses of flint that imply the taboo of metals. 
Gradual admission of bronze and the surviving taboo of iron. Tra- 
dition about the erection of Solomon’s temple. Superstitious prac- 
tices resulting from the disintegration of the iron-taboo. Its origin 
and persistence in the light of identical practices found among other 
peoples, notably among the Greeks and the Latins. Surviving rem- 
nants of the iron-taboo in modern times. 


2. Rufino José Cuervo, the Prince of Spanish Grammari- 
ans and Philologists, by Professor Carlos Bransby, of the 
University of California. 


The philological world has sustained two very great losses during 
the current year by the death of Dr. Rufino José Cuervo, which 
occurred in Paris on the 15th of July, and by that of Professor 
Francis Andrew March, which took place in Easton, Pa., less than 
two months later. 

Rufino J. Cuervo was born in the city of Bogota, capital of Colom- 
bia, on the τοί of September, 1844. He pursued his first studies 
in a school conducted by one of his elder brothers, and later on 
entered the Jesuit College established at that time in Bogota. It is 
nowhere mentioned that he ever studied at a foreign university. 
Most of his magnificent scholarship he must have acquired without 
the help of teachers. It is said that he was acquainted with about 
twenty languages. 

As early as 1863, that is, when he was only nineteen years of age, 
Mr. Cuervo planned, in collaboration with another Colombian young 
man, Mr. Venancio G. Manrique, the editing of a Spanish dictionary 
of the scope of Webster’s. The task was actually begun, and a speci- 
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men of what was done was published at Bogota in 1871 ; but, for vari- 
ous reasons, the work was never carried to completion. 

Mr. Cuervo’s first book appeared at Bogota, in 1872, under the very 
modest title of Apuntaciones Criticas sobre el Lenguaje Bogotano. 
In his review of the second edition of this book (Bogota, 1876) no 
less a critic than Alfred Morel-Fatio said in Romania (1879, vill) 
these very significant words: “ Romanic Philology has at last an 
adept in the Spanish-speaking countries. This does not mean that 
this science has at last penetrated into the fatherland of the Cid — 
it is from a much more distant region, it is from Bogota, capital of 
New Granada, that the light comes to us to-day.” Referring also to 
the Apuntaciones, Henri Mérimée says in the Revue des Langues 
Romanes (11, 230) : “ It deserves to occupy the place of honor upon 
the desk of every student of Spanish, and after Mr. Cuervo we all 
are but very humble students.” | 

When but little over twenty years of age, Mr. Cuervo became the 
joint author with Mr. Miguel A. Caro, another of Colombia’s great 
scholars, of a Latin grammar that was soon recognized as the best 
work of its kind in the Spanish language. 

The standard grammar of the Castilian language had been, for 
many years, one prepared by another South American, Don Andres 
Bello. In 1874 Mr. Cuervo published at Bogota a new edition of 
this grammar with notes and additions of his own that greatly 
enhanced its value. This book has gone through several editions, 
each time enlarged and improved, until, as a reviewer in Romania 
puts it, “it has more of Cuervo than of Bello.” 

In 1877, accompanied by his brother Angel, he undertook a journey 
to Europe, and in 1882 the two brothers settled definitely in Paris. 
In that city Mr. Cuervo continued to labor in the preparation of a 
work that he had begun in 1872 in his Andean home, and that was 
destined to be the greatest monument of Spanish scholarship. This 
work was to consist of at least twelve large octavo double-columned 
volumes. But, unfortunately, Mr. Cuervo lived to publish only three. 
The first volume appeared in Paris in 1886, bearing as the title of the 
work the following: Diccionario de Construccién y Régimen de la 
Lengua Castellana. ‘The work is sui generis in the Spanish language. 
Nor is there one like it in any other tongue. It is not a dictionary 
in the ordinary sense of the word, and was not intended for popular 
use. It is the work of a scholar for scholars. Only those words 


1 It must be remembered that New Granada was the old name of Colombia. 
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are taken up that present any difficulty in their construction or 
government. First the development of the different meanings of each 
word is traced in a historic way ; then the construction and govern- 
ment are given, and every point is illustrated with quotations from 
modern, classic, ante-classic, and even Latin, writers, the name of 
the author of each quotation, and the title and edition of the book 
from which it is taken being stated in every case. Last of all comes 
the etymology. It will be readily perceived that each article becomes 
thus a sort of monograph of the word of which it treats. The article 
under the preposition ὦ alone takes up twenty-eight pages. 

Besides working on his books, Mr. Cuervo wrote now and then for 
Romania, the Revue Hispanique, and other philological magazines. 
The most important of these articles are the following: “ Disquisi- 
ciones sobre Antigua Ortografia y Pronunciacién Castellana” (2.4. 
nos. 4 and 15); “ΕἸ Elemento Popular en el Diccionario de la Aca- 
demia” (Δ... 1902); “ Las Segundas Personas del Plural en la 
Conjugacién Castellana” (Rom., 1893); “Los Casos Encliticos y 
Procliticos del Pronombre de Tercera Persona en Castellano” (Rom., 
1895, ΡΡ. 95, 219). 

Such was the scholar whom the world has crowned as preéminent 
in his line. It seemed fitting that, at the first meeting held after his 
death, our Association should lay aside for a moment the considera- 
tion of technical subjects in philology, in order to get at least this 
bird’s-eye view of his life and work, especially as most of us are con- 
nected with universities in which the study of Spanish is assuming 
greater importance every year. 

The University of Berlin honored Mr. Cuervo in life by bestowing 
upon him a doctor’s degree at the celebration of her centennial. 
Colombia has, through her representatives in Congress, honored him 
in death by ordering that a statue be erected to his memory within 
the walls of her National Library. 


3. Theocritus and Pindar, by Professor Edward B. Clapp, 
of the University of California. 


The author pointed out many striking reminiscences of Pindar in 
poems 16 and 17 of our text of Theocritus. These reminiscences are 
both in thought and in diction, and go so far that it may truly be said 
that the whole warp and woof of these poems is Pindaric. The 
explanation of this fact is probably to be found in the circumstances 
under which Theocritus was writing, at the time of their composition, 
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The paper will appear in full in the Publications in Classical 
Philology of the University of California. 


4. New Mexican Spanish Folklore, by Professor A. M. 
Espinosa, of the Leland Stanford-Junior University. 


An account of the folklore materials collected in New Mexico and 
Southern Colorado, by the author, during the years 1902-1910. 
Amount and character of the materials. Their traditional character 
and great value to general Spanish folklore studies. 

The classified materials (some already published) are divided into 
the following parts : — 

I. Traditional Spanish ballads. Popular Spanish ballads, com- 
posed in Spain previous to the xvith century and preserved in 
New Mexico in oral tradition. These ballads are the most impor- 
tant and most valuable part of the entire material, and will be pub- 
lished soon, together with the music, in the Revue Hispanigue. 
There are eight in twenty-five versions, as follows : — 


La Dama y el pastor, four versions, with music. 
La Esposa infiel, asson.-6, two versions. 

La Esposa infiel, asson.-i, four versions. 

La Delgadina, six versions, with music. 
Gerineldo, four versions, with music. 

El Pastor desgraciado, one version, with music. 
La Aparicién, three versions, with music. 

Las senas del marido, one version. 
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II. Modern ballads. These number about three score. They are 
personal narratives like the old ballads, but lack the vigor and charm 
of the traditional ballads. SSome seem to have old ballad verses 
mixed with new inventions and are very valuable for the general 
study of the Romancero. The best of the modern ballads are the 
following : — 


1. Macario Romero, a very spirited and charming ballad, not 
inferior to the best of the old ballads, with music. 
2. Lsabel Aranda. 
Luts Rodarte. 
JSestis Leal. 
Luisita, 
. Las Mananas de Belén. 
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7. Reyes Ruiz, with music. 
8. Pachuca. 
9. Afpolonio. 
10. Chaparrita, with music. 
11. Rumaldo. 
12. lenacio Parras. 
13. David. 
14. Cruz Chaves. 
15. Don Fernando. 
16. Monteros. 


III. Vulgar ballads. Ballad-like compositions on the most vulgar 
subjects, such as La cabra, El chapulin, El renganchi (train-gang), 
La seca. Very numerous and interesting, but of little value. 

IV. Décimas. Ballad-like compositions on abstract subjects, both 
ad lo humano and 4 ὦ divino. Ten of them, without music. 

V. ILnditas, Cuandos, series of guintillas, etc. Ballad-like narra- 
tives, not always in the ballad metre, and some (e.g. the Jzdiéas) 
with refrain, and sung when danced. ‘There are some two score of 
these, with the music for six. 

VI. Riddles and riddle questions. Some one hundred and fifty 
traditional riddles and riddle questions. | 

VII. Proverbs (vefranes or dichos). A little over six hundred 
of them, mostly of a traditional character. 

VIII. Games and diversions of adults. Men’s games, /a barra, la 
pelota, las iglesias, el canute, el piojo y la hendre, etc. Women’s 
games are rare; when they take part in games, they play with chil- 
dren. Diversions and popular amusements of men, e/ gal/o, carreras 
de caballo, peleas de gallos, etc. Diversions for both sexes, dances. 
The description of the different dances, with music. 

IX. Children’s games and nursery rhymes. A valuable collection, 
representing, for the most part, traditional material. A description 
of about twenty-five children’s games, with words and music. The 
children’s games contain also ballad frazments. Some fifty nursery 
rhymes, with the music of a large part of them. 

X. Popular legends, superstitions, and remedies. (Most of these 
materials were published in the /ournal of American Folklore, 
December, 1910.) 

XI. Satirical ballads against the Americans and against the church, 
six in all. 

XII. Popular folktales. There-are some twenty long tales in the 
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collection, and nearly all are traditional and very old. Eleven were 
published in the Journal of American Folklore, March, 1912; 
and, of the very short ones, some are to appear soon in the Revue de 
Dialectologie Romane. 

XIII. Popular songs. These are of semi-learned origin, and are 
not characteristically New Mexican. No attempt was made to gather 
them all, as most of them are already in print. 

XIV. Cancionero popular nuevo mejicano. A collection of over 
one thousand popular coplas, written, as a rule, in the ballad metre. 
Most of them are of New Mexican origin, composed by native singers 
called puetas or cantadores. Many, however, perhaps one-fifth of 
them, are traditional, being the same as many published by Rodriguez 
Marin, Fernan Caballero, and others. 

XV. Popular astronomy. ‘The popular names for all the celestial 
bodies, and beliefs about celestial phenomena. 

XVI. La cocina popular. | 

XVII. £7 TZrobo del viejo Vilmas. A popular dramatic dia- 
logue. 

XVIII. Popular idioms and comparisons. 

XIX. The English language in New Mexican Spanish Folklore. 

XX. Popular New Mexican names for the fauna and flora of New 
Mexico. 

XXI. Popular prayers and incantations. . 

XXII. Fastore/as or nativity plays. Two complete manuscripts 
of two different versions. 

XXIII. Zos Comanches. A heroico-dramatic poem composed in 
1780; published in the Bulletin of the University of New Mexico, 
December, 1907. 

XXIV. Popular dramatic versions of (4) the apparition of our 
Lady of Guadalupe of Mexico; (ὁ) of the massacre of the innocents 
and the flight of the child Jesus into Egypt ; and (c) of the childhood 
of Christ. 


5. Umpfenbach’s Apparatus Criticus of the Andria of Ter- 
ence: Addenda et Corrigenda, by Professor H. R. Fairclough, 
of the Leland Stanford Junior University. 


‘The paper, presenting the results of a recent collation of Terentian 
manuscripts in Rome, Florence, Paris, Oxford, and London, will appear 
in the Classical Quarterly. 
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6. Report on the Progress of the Chaucer Dictionary, by Pro- 
fessor Ewald Fliigel, of the Leland Stanford Junior University. 


Professor Fliigel read a report on the progress of the work on the 
Chaucer Dictionary during the past year, and read some sample 
articles finished during this period, viz.: Chambre s., Cheere s., 
Chirche s., Chirche-reues s.pl., Chymenee s., Circo s., Clerk s., Col- 
Jegge s. The report will appear in full in “κηρία, xxx. 


7. A Note on Livy, Praefatio, 10, by Professor B. O. 
Foster, of the Leland Stanford Junior University. 


The paper dealt with the interpretation of the phrase im il/ustri 
monumento in the following sentence: hoc illud est praecipue in cog- 
nitione rerum salubre ac frugiferum, omnis te exempli documenta in 
illustri posita monumento intueri ; inde tibi tuaeque rei publicae quod 
imitere capias, inde foedum inceptu, foedum exitu, quod vites. 

The phrase obviously means ‘on a conspicuous,’ or ‘ illustrious 
monument,’ but just what kind of monument Livy has in mind is not 
so clear. 

Weissenborn, in the first edition of his commentary (1853), says : 
“monumentum ist collectiv oder abstract zu fassen.” By this I 
understand him to mean that it is equivalent either to ves gestae, in 
general, or to ‘history’ — ave Geschichte. In his latest — the ninth 
— edition, revised by H. J. Miiller (1908), the latter interpretation is 
definitely followed. We there read: “ rerum] die Geschichte, die 
wie ein glanzendes, die Erinnerung bewahrendes Denkmal (¢n/ustri 
monumento) erscheint, auf dem deutlich sprechende, belehrende und 
warnende (documenta) Beispiele von Ereignissen ausgepragt sind.” 
This interpretation is also that of Moritz Miiller’s second (Teubner) 
edition, 1888. While evidently a possible explanation, I believe it 
does not quite answer the requirements of the context. It makes Livy 
praise the study of history, in general. ‘‘ Thence,” says he, “ you 
may select for yourself and for your own state what to imitate.” 
The emphatic zvae seems to indicate that in what has just preceded 
there is, somewhere, something which implies a ‘ state,’ toward which 
tuae ret publicae stands in antithesis. This we shall best look for in 
the phrase 22 7llustri monumento. I believe it implies not de 
Geschichte, but ‘a history,’ in the sense of ‘a body of historical tradi- 
tion,’ or, more precisely, ‘the history of a nation,’ its ves (cf. Praef. 1, 
si a primordio urbis res populi Romani perscripserim). J/onu- 
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mentum is perhaps thought of as an edifice, the stones of which are 
the various memorable deeds in the development of the nation whose 
memorial it is. If this be the right view of the meaning of the word, 
Livy’s thought was this: In the study of history, the most profitable 
course is to attend to the lessons of every sort to be read in the past 
of a glorious nation: thence you may choose what is instructive for: 
the conduct of your own life, and the guidance of your own nation. 
Not only does this interpretation account satisfactorily for svae, but 
it provides us with a logical transition to the remaining sections of the 
Pracfatio: ceterum aut me amor negotii suscepti fallit, aut nulla 
umquam res publica nec maior nec sanctior nec bonis exemplis 
ditior fuit, etc. 

Yet another conception of monumento is seen in Greenough’s 
note: “‘ omnis fe, etc.; the emphasis gives the force. ‘Every exam- 
ple should have a personal application, getting force from the con- 
spicuousness of the case where it occurs.’” So also Dennison: 
“the advice is given that the reader observe instances of every kind 
of conduct as exemplified by conspicuous historical characters.’ 
And Carl Haupt in his Lizius-Kommentar fiir den Schulgebrauch 
(published in 1891, the year in which Greenough’s edition of I 
and II appeared), seems to share this view, for he speaks of schar/- 
gezeichnete Typen. : 

But the context is even more conclusively against this explanation 
than against that of Weissenborn and Miiller. One may study “ con- 
spicuous historical characters,” or “sharply drawn types,” for one’s 
own personal guidance, but Livy’s conception of the scope of his- 
torical study is broader than this. He sees that it is pregnant with 
lessons for the shaping not only of individual careers, but also of the 
policies of states. The words ¢waegue rei publicae make decidedly 
against the idea of Messrs. Greenough, Haupt, and Dennison. 

All other editors to whom I have had access, namely Drakenborch, 
Seeley, Lord, Westcott, Heynacher, Cocchia, Lease, and Burton, pass 
over the problem in silence. 


8. The Original Version of Love's Labour’s Lost, by Pro- 
fessor Henry David Gray, of the Leland Stanford Junior 
University. 

The first quarto of Zove’s Labour’s Lost, 1598, contains the words 


“as it was presented before her Highness this last Christmas. Newly 
corrected and augmented by W. Sh.” Certain repeated lines and 
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expanded speeches indicate the starting-point for discovering what 
and how extensive these alterations were. This paper was a contention 
(a) that no change was made in the first three acts except by omit- 
ting the end of the third, (4) that the characters of Holofernes, 
Nathaniel, and Mercade were added in the revision, (2) that scarcely 
any changes were made in the lines of the original version, but that 
the entire play may be read as Shakespeare first wrote it, by removing 
the additions of 1597-1598. ‘The result offers a justification of the 
title, explains certain vexed passages, and suggests a new possibility 
as to the original Love’s Labour’s Won. 


9. Notes on the Birds in the American Poets, by Profes- 
sor E. Whitney Martin, of the Leland Stanford Junior Uni- 
versity. ; 


In this paper was presented a brief comparative study of the Bird- 
lore in the American poets, with special reference to points where 
the traditions of the Greek and Roman poets have been consciously 
imitated or where similarity of observation has unconsciously pro- 
duced similarities of description and appreciation. 

The results of the paper will be published in the University of 
Nevada Studies. 

10. French Literary Influences in Spain during the Early 
Years of the Eighteenth Century, by Robert E. Pellissier, of 
the Leland Stanford Junior University. 


Because of the unfavorable political conditions, and on account of 
the gloomy character of the king, the court of Philip V. did not 
become a center of French culture. 

The gallicizing movement was not started arbitrarily. It was a 
natural infiltration of French ideas brought about by the reading of 
French books and by travel. The earlier essays of Feij6o show how 
French ideas had been taken up by the middle class very early in the 
century in regions far away from the court. 


11. Cicero and the Catilinarian Conspiracy, by Dr. Torsten 
Petersson, of the University of California. 
This paper consisted of two sections, which form the beginning 


and the end of the first chapter of a projected narrative study of 
Cicero. The first section may be briefly outlined as follows: Cice- 
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ro’s career as a statesman began with his consulship, for before hold- 
ing this office he had not risen to the political level of the ruling aris- 
tocracy, although he was a prominent lawyer and had filled the minor 
magistracies. As he himself tells us, he knew little of the inner work- 
ings of the state, and had not even thought deeply of grave political 
problems, but had directed his efforts toward attaining the consulship. 
After this had been attained, his life was no longer governed by this 
outside goal, but by his own views about the state as necessarily influ- 
enced by practical considerations. But the mere attainment of the 
consulship, though important to Cicero himself, would not have made 
him a potent factor in Roman politics, had it not been for the Catili- 
narian Conspiracy. This conspiracy, however, forced upon Cicero 
an activity not best suited to his powers, and is thus typical of his 
whole life ; for, though essentially a literary artist, he lived at a time 
when an ambitious man almost inevitably entered politics, and the 
politics were such that success even of short duration could come only 
to asoldier. It is of extreme importance for our understanding of 
Cicero to note this, that he did not consciously choose politics as a 
profession, but entered them naturally. After that, he was brought 
into prominence by the Catilinarian Conspiracy; and, indeed, he 
might never have become a consul at all but for the fear in Rome of 
Catiline. 

The second section attempted to give a picture of the meeting at 
which Cicero delivered the Fourth Catilinarian, and of the events im- 
mediately preceding and following it ; and called particular attention 
to these points. The speech as it has come down to us represents Cic- 
ero’s words both when he opened the debate and when he participated 
in it, at some time between Caesar and Cato. He gave no clear 
impression of any desire in reference to the disposition of the con- 
spirators, for he had none. The second time he spoke, his manner 
may have been solemn and authoritative, befitting a consul, but it is 
more probable that he was seized with sudden emotion, thrust behind 
him all apprehensions for the future, leapt to his feet, and with vio- 
lent gestures entreated the senate not to let thoughts of his safety 
influence their decision. 


12. Sterne’s Influence on Goethe, by Professor W. R. R. 
Pinger, of the University of California. 


The paper treated the influence of Sterne upon Goethe under the 
following heads : — 
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1. Actual quotations from Sterne found in Goethe’s works. 

2. Probable plagiarism of Goethe from Sterne’s Koran. 

3. Types of character in Goethe that show possible imitation of 
Sterne’s manner. 

4. Traces of Sterne’s peculiar sentimentality in Goethe, with par- 
ticular reference to Zhe Sentimental Journey. 

5. Peculiarity of style in Goethe, such as apostrophe, aposiopesis, 
and repetition of adjectives that may be due to the influence of 
Sterne. 

The general conclusion of the paper was that Goethe overestimated 
the influence of Sterne on him in. saying that it was “ unendlich.” 
Goethe’s statement was tested with reference to the different periods 
of his literary activity. 


13. The Literary Value of the Poems of Suchensinn, by 
Professor Karl G. Rendtorff, of the Leland Stanford Junior 
University. 


Suchensinn is a representative of the transition period between 
Minnesang and Meistersang (fourteenth century). His poems have 
never been collected and their literary value has not yet been deter- 
mined. This paper attempts to fix his position as a poet mainly 
through a study of his poetic imagination. 


14. Corneille’s Discours, by Professor C. Searles, of the 
Leland Stanford Junior University. 


1. Twice in the course of his three Discours: Du FPoéme Drama- 
tigue, De la Tragédie and Des trois Unites, Corneille at least implies 
that his doctrines and his interpretations of Aristotle are based upon 
his experience of thirty years as a dramatist. He cites, however, 
Castelvetro, Robortelli, Minturno, Victorius, Beni, and Pacius. This 
paper attempted to fix what he has taken from these and other 
authorities and what he actually derived from experience. 

2. On the basis of results obtained, a discussion of the claim that 
Corneille’s chief purpose in preparing these Discours was to present 
an apology for his dramatic compositions. See J. A. Lisle, Zes Thé- 
ories Dramatiques de Corneille, Paris, 1852; Jules Lemaitre, Cor- 
nelle et la Poétique da’ Aristote, Paris, 1888; G. Lanson, Cornetlle, 
Grands Ecrivains Frangais, Paris, 1905, Chap. Iv. 
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15. The Stage Action in Terence, Andria, 171 f., by 
Professor John C. Watson, of the University of Nevada. 


Did Terence intend that Simo should leave the stage after v. 171, 
the end of the first scene? The answer depends on the time when 
Simo announces to his household the wedding of Pamphilus. Wag- 
ner and Spengel, accepting at their face value Simo’s words in v. 171, 
t prac, sequor, place the announcement after this verse. Donatus, 
Bentley, and most of the recent editors place it before the opening 
of the play. Ashmore, depending on Davus’ mention of Simo’s 
silence, places it after v. 205. In support of Donatus, Fairclough 
cites v. 47, Simo’s disclosure to Sosia, and v. 159 f., Simo’s reference 
to Davus, but v. 47 only shows Sosia’s knowledge of the wedding, 
and Simo’s suspicion is too serious to have been aroused merely by 
Davus’ dismay on hearing of the wedding. 

Ashmore’s theory is impossible. Opposed to it is Davus’ knowl- 
edge of the wedding inv. 175 ff., the meaning of modo in v. 173, and 
the probability that after v. 205 Simo goes directly from the stage to 
the forum in search of Pamphilus. 

Had not Terence intended that Simo should follow Sosia, there 
was no reason for his using the word. In nine other places in Latin 
comedy where similar expressions occur, characters either withdraw 
at once, or if they fail to do so, the reason for the change of plan is 
evident. With no change of plan the longest actual delay is seven 
verses. If Simo does not follow Sosia after v. 171, he seems not to 
do so until v. 599. 

Simo, in v. 172 f., is convinced of his son’s unwillingness to marry, 
a change of view from the first scene, where he was in doubt (v. 155), 
but hoped for his son’s consent (v. 165 f.). 

If Davus knows of the wedding before the first scene, it is very 
unnatural for him to wait until v. 175 before trying to warn Pamphi- 
lus. Inv. 353 ff., in terms which must refer to the second scene of 
the play, Davus describes his encounter with Simo and says that on 
hearing the news he hurried off at once in quest of Pamphilus. 

Wagner and Spengel are right. After v. 171 Simo leaves the 
stage for a brief interval. Terence wrote seguor, not seguar, the 
latter reading being due to the belief that Simo remains on the 
stage. 
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Euripides, Hipp. 468 f.: xxv. 

Fable, fabulists: v. Avianus, 
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Ixiii ff. 
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xvii ff. 
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of: 123 ff. 

ἑππομανῆ = μεγαλομανῇ : XXxv. 
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λανθάνω in later Greek: xxv f. 

Latin, and English, auxiliaries: 13. 

Liber, his altar and the Roman stage: 
92 f., 103. 

Livy, horsemanship in: xvii ff.; Praef. 
10, note on: Ixvi. 

λόγος and φύσις: 123, 128. 

λόγῳ, τῷ, meaning of: xxxii f. 

Love’s Labour’s Lost, original version of : 
Ixvii f. 

Lucian, uses of τὸ δέ in: 131 ff. 

Lucilius, influence upon Horace in the 
Ars fPoetica, and upon Persius: 
xxiii f, 

Lucina, her altar and the Roman stage: 
IOI. 

malis ridentem alienis, Hor. Sat. U, 3, 
72: xxx ff. 

Manuscripts, Avianus: 105 ff.; frag- 
ments of a commentary on the 
Psalms, in the library of the University 
of Illinois (fifteenth century): 147 ff. 

Meaning of modal auxiliaries, shift of, 
English, tabulated: 8. 
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tion: 74 ff. 
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uses of: 5 ff. > 

Monuments of Olympic victors: 53 ff.; 
statistics: 66 f. 

Mummy-labels, in Carnegie Museum: 
xvi. 

μυρίοι: 69, 78, 82 f. 

must: 6 ff. 
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xxxiv ff. 
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Ixiii ff. 

Numerals, mi//e and others: 69 ff. 

o confused with w: 46 ἢ. 

Oedipus, the exposure of, how related 
to the story of Cyrus: xvi f. 

Olympia: 53 ff. 

Olympic victors, their monuments, 
Greek literary notices of: 53 ff.; sta- 
tistics of: 66 f. 

ought: 6, 8, 15. 

Paean and Paeonia: xxxii. 
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palpo (noun): a new occurrence in a 
Ms. fragment: 148. 

Periphrastic conjugations, Latin: 12 f.; 
English: ib. 

Persius, Lucilius and the Ars Poetica: 
xxiii f, 

Peter the Lombard: 148 ff. 

Philo, de Anim., and Cicero: 126 ff, 

Phliasii vs. Phliuntii: xxxiii f. 

φθάνω in later Greek: xxv f. 

φύσις and λόγος: 123, 128. 

Pindar and Theocritus: lxii. 

Pitch, and accent, Greek and Latin: 
45 ff. 

Plato, τὸ δέ in: 131 f. 

Potential mood, English: 31. 

Pre-Socratic views of the nature of the 
soul: xxi ff. 

Psalms, commentary on, fragments of, in 
library of University of Illinois: 147 ff. 

Psycholegy, Greek, animal intelligence 
in: 122; 

Pythagoreans: xxii. 

Remigius of Auxerre: 115 ff. 

Research and teaching in classical 
philology: xli ff. 

Rhythm, Latin, hellenized: xxiv f. 

Ring, Roman (with commemorative 
inscription), note on a: xvii. 

sahdsra-m, Skt.: 70, 78 ff. 

Scenery, in Seneca: xix ff. 

Seneca, tragedies, scenery and proper- 
ties in: xix ff.; show that his plays 
were written to be acted: xxi. 

Shakespeare, Love’s Labour’s Lost, origi- 
nal version of: Ixvii f. 

shall and will, history of their use: 
5 ff.; sad? disqualified: 19 ff.; pres- 
ent idiom: 24 ff. 

should: 5 ff.; 29 ff. 

Singulars, assumed (Eng.): 167 f. 

Sophocles, Azas, 137-147: xxv; Anti- 
gone, 134: xvi; Llectra, 568 f.: xxv; 
Oed. Tyr., the exposure of Oedipus, 
how related to the story of Cyrus: 
xvi f. 

Soul, nature of, pre-Socratic views: 
xxi ff. 





Spain, French literary influences in, 
early eighteenth century: Ixviii; a 
great Spanish philologist : lx ff. 

Spanish folk-lore, New Mexico: Ilxiii ff. 

Spider, the: 123 ff. 

Stage properties, in Seneca: xix ff. 

Sterne’s influence on Goethe: Ixix f. 

Stress, and accent, Greek and Latin: 
45 ff. 

Suchensinn, value of his poems: Ixx. 

sum, as auxiliary: 13. 

Surnames, American, of Hellenic origin = 
xxxiv ff. 

Swallow, the: 123 ff. 

Taboo, iron, of the Hebrews: lx. 

τανταλωθέις, ‘made a Tantalus of’: 
xvi. 


Teaching and research in classical . 


philology: xli ff. 

Tenses, Germanic: 9 f. 

Terence, Andria, text-critical appara- 
tus: lxv; Andria, 171 f., stage ac- 
tion in: lxxi. 

Theocritus and Pindar: [ΧΙ]. 

‘thousand,’ in Idg. languages: 609 ἢ, 
86 ff. 

Thucydides and Herodotus: 33 f. 

ro 6€ in Lucian: 131 ff.; in Plato: 
11} =" whereas? <ib: 

Tragedy, Roman, scenery, etc. in: xix ff. 

Trojans, not introduced by Homer as 
Greek heroes are: x\lviii. 

τυγχάνω in later Greek: xxv f. 

Tyrannio Amisenus, scientific fraud of: 
xxiv f. 

Venus, her altar and the Roman comic 


stage: IOI. 
Victors, Olympic, their monuments: 
53 ff. 


Vine, the, and other illustrations of in- 
telligence in natural world: 126 ff.; 
antipathy of vine to cabbage: 127. 

will and shall, history of their use: 5 ff. 

would: 5 ff.; 29 ff. 

Zeta, history of: xxvi ff.; in stem: 
xxvi f.; formed by adding a suffix: 
xxviii; in suffix: xxviii f.; summary: 
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The Bibliographical Record — a very incomplete list of the publications of the 
members, as returned by themselves — aims to include not only publications that 
are distinctly philological in character, but also those that deal with the educa- 
tional aspects of the study of language and literature. 
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AHR — American Historical Review. 
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AFSL — American Journal of Semitic Lan- 
guages. 
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York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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PU&— Princeton University Bulletin. 

Rom. Καὶ — Romanic Review. 

SER — Southern Educational Review. 
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TA PA — Transactions of the American Philo- 
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VUS — Vanderbilt University Studies. 
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Studies; Queen’s Quarterly, Apr. 
Some ‘vexed’ passages in Latin 

poetry; CQ, v, 181-184. 


Henry HERBERT ARMSTRONG. 
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194, 386-402. 
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Italian modernism; social and reli- 
gious; /7'R, Iv, 147-174. 

Hebrew moral development; Ζῆν. 
of Cal, Chronicle, ΧΠῚ, 48-74. 


Ixxvi 


Canonization of the Old Testament; 
Biblical World, ΧΧΧΝΤΙ, 151-162. 

The ruins of Petra; Camera Craft, 
XVII, no. 4. 

A modernist’s tribute to a Protestant 
scholar (Prof. Minocchi on H. J. 
Holtzmann); Zhe facific, LXI, 
no. 23. 

Before Amos of Tekoa; ib. 


ALLAN P. BALL. 


* Agathon”’ and the rescue of French 
culture; CW, v, 61-63. 


PHILLIPS BARRY. 
A short chapter of Seleucid history; 
PAPA, X11, xix—xxi, 
The origin of folk-melodies; Journ. 
of Amer. Folk-Lore, XXII, 440- 


445. 
A garland of ballads; ib. 446-455. 
The ballad of the Broomfield Hill; 
ib. XXIV, 14-15. 
Irish folk-song; ib. 332-343. 
New ballad texts; ib. 344-349. 


J. Epmunp Barss. 
Third year Latin for sight reading: 


Sallust and Cicero; pp. 123; New 
York: The American Book Co. 


Joun W. Basore. 
Rev. of Endt’s Adnotationes super 
Lucanum; CP, VI, 252-254. 
Rev. of Saunders’s Costume in Roman 
comedy; ib. 246-248. 


WituiamM N. Bates. 

Archaeological news and _ discus- 
sions, as editor; A/A, XV, 77-127, 
219-266, 493-443, 533-593: 

Bibliography of archaeological books, 
Ι910, as editor; ib. 267-292. 

Two labors of Heracles on a geo- 
metric fibula; ib. I-17. 

The purification of Orestes; ib. 459- 
464. 

Article Classical archaeology, in the 
American Year Book for 1910, 
752-753; D. Appleton and Co, 

The ancient Greeks and their reli- 
gion; Old Penn, June Io, 1046- 
1048. 
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- 


Rev. of H. Gasse’s De Lycophrone 
mythographo; CP, vi, 245-246. 
Rev. of Baikie’s The sea-kings of 
Crete, Annals of Amer. Acad. of 
Polit. and Social Science, XXxvu, 


173. 


CHARLES H. BEESON. 
Various reviews in CP. 


CHARLES EpwarpD BISHOP. 


Rev. of Horace Leonard Jones’s The 
poetic plural of Greek tragedy, 
studied in the light of Homeric 
usage, (dissertation, Cornell Stud- 
265); CW, Iv, 189 f. 


MaurIcE BLOOMFIELD. 
Rev. of ὟΝ. Caland, Das Vaitana- 
sutra des Atharvaveda; Gdttinger 
Gelehrte Anzeigen, CLXXIV, I-19. 


CAMPBELL BONNER. 

Dionysiac magic and the Greek Land 
of Cockaigne: ZAPA, XLI, 175-- 
185. 

- The prenuptial rite in the Aetia of 
Callimachus: CP, VI, 402-409. 


ROBERT J. BONNER. 


Administration of justice in the age of 
Homer; CP, VI, 12-36. 


GEORGE WILLIS BOTSFORD. 
A history of the ancient world, pp. 
18 + 588; The Macmillan Co. 
Articles Amphictyony and Areopa- 
gus, Eucycl. Brit., 11th ed. 
Rev. of Heitland’s Roman republic; 
CW, Iv, 132-134. 
Rev. of Sihler’s Annals of Caesar; ib. 
143; Pol. Sct. Quart. XXVI, 359. 
Rev. of Bussell’s Roman empire; 
AR, XVI, 592-594. 

Rev. of Phillipson’s International 
law and custom of ancient Greece 
and Rome; Pol. Sci. Quart, XXVI, 


731-733. 


CoRNELIUS BEACH BRADLEY. 
Graphic analysis of the tone-accents 


of the Siamese language (with 
chart); /AOS, ΧΧΧΙ, 282-289. 
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Vignettes from Siamese legend and 
life; Univ. of Cal. Chronicle, xi, 
406-425. 


James Witson Bricut. 

An address in commemoration of 
A. M. Elliott; /HUC, 1911, 13-18. 

The authenticity of poetry (abstract 
of lecture); Old Penn, Univ. of 
Pa., IX, LOI4-1015. 

Brief mention of the following 
books: A. 9. Mackenzie, The 
evolution of literature, 72, xxvI, 
200; E. M. Blackburn, A study of 
words, ib. 264; H. W. and F. G. 
Fowler, The concise Oxford dic- 
tionary, ib. 264. 


Cart Darinc Buck. 
_ On a new Argive inscription; CP, 
VI, 219-220. 


Harry Epwin Burton. 

A Latin grammar, pp. 337; New 
York: Silver, Burdett, and Co. 

Ferrero’s treatment of the first book 
of Caesar’s Gallic War; C/, v1, 
147-157. 

Rev. of Nicklin, Τὶ Livi, αὖ Vrbe Con- 
dita, liber 1X; ib. 224. 


Curtis CLARK BUSHNELL. 

Some sound-repetitions of more than 
one element; PAPA, XLI, xxiv— 
XXVili. 

EDWARD Capps 


The date of Aristophanes’ Georgoi ; 
A/P, ΧΧΎΙ 420. . 


JESSE BENEDICT CARTER, 

The religious life of ancient Rome, 
(The Lowell Lectures of January, 
1911}, pp. vili+ 270; New York 
and Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
and Company. 

Necrology of Walter Altmann; Auxr- 
stan’s Jahresbericht, 1911, pp. 

. 25-27. 

Sixteenth annual report of the director 
of the American school of classical 
studies in Rome; ull. Am. Arch. 
Inst, Ul, 21-24. 





GEORGE H. CHASE. 


Archaeology in 1910; C/, vil, 61-69 
and 114-125. 

A Praenestine cista in the collection 
of James Loeb, Esq.; “4724, xv, 
465-481. 

Rev. of Rodenwaldt’s Die Kompo- 
sition der pompeianischen Wa.d- 
gemilde; CP, vi, 224 f. 


J. E. Cuurcn, Jr. 


The identity of the child in Virgil’s 
Pollio: anafterword; CP, vi, 78- 
84; reprinted with additions, 
Univ. of Nevada Studies, V, 1-15. 

Sex-prophesying among the ancients : 
its basis; Univ. of Nevada Studies, 
v, 16-27. 

Identity of the mother in Martial, 
VI, 3; ib. 28-31 (in collaboration 
with J. C. Watson). 


WILLIAM CHURCHILL. 


The Polynesian wanderings: tracks 
of the migration deduced frum an 
examination of the Proto-Samoan 
content of Efaté and other lan- 
guages of Melanesia, pp. viii + 
516, 2 charts; Washington: The 
Carnegie Institution. 

Beach-la-mar: the jargon or trade 
speech of the Western Pacilic, pp. 
54; Washington: The Carnegie 
Institution, 

The peopling of Yap; Bull. Amer. 
Geogr. Soc., July, 510-518. 


Ἐς B. Capp. 


Rev. of Drachmann’s Scholia vetera 
in Pindari carmina; CP, vi, 225- 
227. 

The’ Οαριστύς of Theocritus; UCPCP, 
i, 165-171. 


HERMANN COLLITz. 


Missingsch; Niederdeutsches Jahr- 
buch, XXXVI, 110-113. 

Rev. of Streitberg, Gotisch-Griech- 
isch-Deutsches Worterbuch; JA/ZN, 
XXVI, 182-184. 


Ixxvili 


WitiiamM A. COoopeER. 

Rey. of Hirschberg’s Riickert-Nach- 
lese I; Maz. XC, 272. 

Rev. of Noé’s Das junge Deutsch- 
land und Goethe; ib. 348. 

Rev. of Braun’s Margaret Fuller and 
Goethe; /EGP, xX, 300-304. 

Quelle zu Faust, 682 f.; Goethe- 
Jahrbuch, ΧΧΧΙΙ, 182. 

Rev. of Goethe’s Gesprache, τπ|--ὶν; 
Nat. XCiil, 83 f. 

Rev. of Morris’s Der junge Goethe; 
JEGP, X, 472-478. 

Rev. of Goethe’s Dramatische Dicht- 
ungen, 11 (Grossherzog Wilhelm 
Ernst Ausgabe); Vaz. XCIII, 226. 

Rev. of the Propylien-Ausgabe of 
Goethe; ib. 345. 


WALTER DENNISON. 

Rev. of the classical association of 
England and Wales, Manchester 
and district branch, second an- 
nual report: The Roman fort at 
Manchester; CV, VI, 122 f. 

A junior Latin book with notes, ex- 
ercises, and vocabulary’ (with 


John C. Rolfe); pp. 397+ 149; 
Boston: Allyn & Bacon. 


Rev. of Bowen’s M. Tulli Ciceronis 


Cato Maior de Senectute and 
Laelius de Amicitia; CW, Vv, 54. 


Henry B. DEwIna. 


Hiatus in the accentual clausulae of 
Byzantine Greek prose; 47}, 
XXXII, 188-204. 


Norman W. DeWitt. 
Review of Birt’s Jugendverse und 
Heimatpoesie Vergils; 4/7, XxxI1, 
448-458. 


ΒΕΝΙΑΜΙΝ L. D’OoceE. 
Latin for beginners; pp. xii + 348; 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 
The classical outlook; Western 
Journ. of Education, IV, 433-443. 


FREDERIC STANLEY DUNN. 
The coins of Antoninus Pius; Rec- 
ords of the Past, X, 17-33, 77-91, 
213-226. 
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An apocalypse in abbreviations; 
CW, Iv, 130-132. 

The historical novel in the class- 
room: C/, 296-304. 

The last of the Sequani; Univ. Ore. 
Bulletin, 1X, 4. 


HERMAN Louts EBELING. 


Report of Hermes, ΧΙ. ; A/P, XXXII, 
461-468. 

A Mycenaean lion hunt illustrated by 
Nandi warriors; CW, v, 116. 

Abiding characteristics of lions; ib, 
166-167. 


WILLIAM STAHL EBERSOLE. 


Rev. of Norman Gardiner’s Greek 
athletic sports and festivals; C/, 


VI, 376-377. 


JEFFERSON ELMORE. 


Some aspects of Martial’s literary 
attitude, Matzke Memorial Vol- 
ume; Stanford Univ. Publica- 
tions, 62-75. 


Epwin W. Fay. 


Greek βασι-λεύς; CQ, V, 119-122. 

The Latin confixes -édon- -edno- 
‘eating’; CP, VI, 315-324. 

The Latin dative: classification and 
nomenclature; CQ, V, 185-195. 
Two Latin hoaxes; Woch. Kass. 

Phil. XXViu, 986-991. 

Language study and language psy- 
chology; Pop. Sct. Monthly, 
LXXIX, 369-384. 

An instance of word-making; δία. 
XCII, 341. 

Indo-Iranian word studies; /AOS, 
XXXI, 403-413. 

A word miscellany; 
25-33 

Derivatives of the root BHE(Y)- ‘to 
strike, bind’; A/P, XXXII, 403- 
420. 


TAPA, Xl, 


Tuomas FirzHucu. 


Culture in democracy; Virginia 
Journ. of Education, 576-580. 





, 
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The West-Indoeuropean superstress; 
PAPA, XU, Xxxi—xxxvi. 

The Saturnian distich: The artistic 
norm of Italico-Keltic verse; 
University of Virginia: Bulletin 
of the School of Latin, no. 7. 


Roy C. FLICKINGER. 


The influence of «local theatrical 
conditions upon the drama of the 
Greeks; C/, VII, 3-20. 

Xopod in Terence’s Heauton,; CP, 
vi, 485. 

Rev. of Baikie’s Sea kings of Crete; 
C/, VI, 223 f. 

Rey. of Rees’s So-called rule of 
three actors in the classical Greek 
drama; C/, VI, 227-230. 


ΕΑ FLUGEL. 


Prolegomena and side notes to the 
Chaucer Dictionary; Anglia, 
XXXIV, 354-422. 

Memories of F, J. Furnivall, in F. J. 
Furnivall, a volume of personal 
record; Oxford University Press. 

Benedicitee; from the Chaucer 
Dictionary, printed in The Matzke 
Memorial Volume, Stanford Uni- 
versity. 


B. Ὁ. Foster. 
Latin version; CW, Iv, 175. 
Laus fumandi (Latin verse); ib. v, 
31. 
Propertiana; Stanford University 
Publications, Matzke Memorial 
Volume, pp. 100-110. 


Harotp Nortru FOowter. 
Editor-in-chief; A/A. 


TENNEY FRANK. 
On Rome’s conquest of Sabinum, 
Picenum, and Etruria; AZo, x11, 
367-381. 


Joun L. Geric. 


Barthélemy Aneau: a study in hu- 
manism; Kom. RX. 11, 163-185. 
Rey. of Baudrier’s Bibliographie 

lyonnaise; ib, 229-232. 





Barthélemy Aneau: Etude sur ?Hu- 
manisme, trad. de l’anglais par 
Mlle. Elisabeth Ballu; Aevue de 
la Renaissance, XV, 1-17; 80-93. 

Modern philology; Zhe New Jnter- 
national Year Book, 1911, 580- 
581. 


Associate editor; Rom. Δ, 


B. L. GILDERSLEEVE. 


Editorial and other contributions to 
AJP. 


CLARENCE W. GLEASON. 
Editor; Current Events, C/. 


Tuomas ἢ. GOODELL. 


On English versification; Maz. ΧΟΠῚ, 
334-336. 

Structural variety in Attic tragedy; 
TAPA, Xu, 71-98. 


FLORENCE ALDEN GRAGG. 


Rev. of Plasberg’s M. Tulli Cice- 
ronis Paradoxa Stoicorum, Acade- 
micorum Keliguiae cum Lucullo, 
Timaeus, de Natura Deorum, 
de Divinatione, de Fato; CP, Vi, 
243-245; VII, 27-29. 


ALFRED GUDEMAN. 


Articles in Thesaurus linguae lati- 
nae, V: demergo, pp. 479-483; 
demessio and cognates, p. 483; 
demollio, p. 500; demonstrabilis, 
demonstratio, demonstro, pp. 500- 
509; deni, p. 525 f.; denique, pp. 
527-534; denuntiatioand cognates, 
ῬΡ. 550-556; denuo, pp. 556-558; 
dependeo, dependo, deperdo, pp. 
567-571; depopulatio, etc., pp. 
585 f.; deportatio, etc., pp. 586- 
589; deposco, pp. 589-591; ade- 
postulator, depraedatio, etc., pp. 
592-594; deprecatio, etc., pp. 596- 
602; descendo, pp. 641-654. 

Article Grammatik, in Pauly-Wis- 
sowa-Kroll, A'ealencyclop. Vu, 
1780-1808; γραμματικός, ib. 
1808-1811. 

Rey. of M. H. Morgan, Addresses 
and essays; Bp lV, ΧΧΧΙ, 714 f. 


ΙΧΧΧ 


Rev. of R. T, Kerlin, Theocritus in 
English literature; ib. 1329-1333. 


CHARLES BURTON GULICK. 
Rev. of E. Norman Gardiner’s Greek 
athletic sports and festivals; CW, 
IV, 100-102. 


Roy KENNETH HAck, 
Catullus and Horace; C/, vi, 324- 
329. 


FREDERIC A. HALL. 
Homer’s women; ull. of Washing- 
ton University, 1X, 100-119. 


KARL POMEROY HARRINGTON. 


Protases — category vs. fact; PAPA, 
XL, xl—xli. 


WALTER Morris Hart. 


The Pardoner’s Tale and Der Dot 
tm Stock; MP, 1X, 17-22. 


J. E. Harry. 


A misunderstood passage in the 
Oed. Tyr. ; CR, XXV, 161-163. 
OPQ ΜΕΝΟΣ IINEOTZAN (Soph. 
El. 610); CQ, v, 178. 

A suggested restoration of Oed. Tyr, 
198-199; PAPA, XLI, xli. 

Emendations and new interpreta- 
tions in the Ajax and Electra; ib. 
xli-xlii. 

Studies in Sophocles; C/xzversity of 
Cincinnati Studies, VII, no. 3. 


JosepH WiLtiaAM Hewitt. 
The necessity of ritual purification 
after justifiable homicide; 7.4 P4, 


XLI, 99-113. 
The efficiency of the student of 
Greek; Vat. xctll, 210 f. 


GERTRUDE Hirst. 


Notes on Catullus, Lx1v; CR, xxv, 
108 ἢ, 

Two Conjectures (Pliny, Z/. 1x, 10, 
1; Livy, XXIII, 16, 11-13); ib. 109. 


ARTHUR WINFRED HoOpGMAN. 


Rev. of R. T. Kerlin’s Theocritus in 
English Literature; CW, v, 7. 
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E. WASHBURN HOopkKINs. 


Buddha as Tathagata; 4/P, xxxu, 
205-209. 

The epic use of Bhagavat and 
Bhakti; /RAS, July, pp. 728-738. 

Revs. in Vat, AHR, Independent. 


HERBERT PIERREPONT HOUGHTON. 


A defence of old age: Cicero’s Cato 
Mator de Senectute, translated 
with an introduction; pp. vi + 
126; New York and London: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Rey. of Cumont, The Oriental relig- 
ions in Roman paganism; Am- 
herst Monthly, XXV1, 170 f. 


RICHARD WELLINGTON HusBanp. 
The diphthong -zz in Latin; 74PA, 
XLI, 19-23. 
Kelts and -Ligurians; CP, vi, 385- 
401. 


A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON. 


From Constantinople to the home of 
Omar Khayyam, pp. xxxiv + 317; 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
(ill. ). 

Notes on two passages in the Old 
Testament Apocrypha; Essays in 
Modern Theology (Briggs Testi- 
monial Volume), 93-97. 

The literature of India and Persia; 
Columbia Univ. Lectures on Lit- 
erature, 43-66. 

The Zoroastrian idea of archangels; 

_ The New Age, Χχιν, 615-617. 

Rev. of Sarre and Herzfeld, Iran- 
ische Felsreliefs; Vaz. xci1, 431 f. 

Rev. of Browne, The Persian revolu- 
tion of 1905-1909; AAR, XvI, 
634 f. 


GEORGE DWIGHT KELLOGG. 


The painting of the crow and two 
vultures in Plautus’ J/ostellaria 
832 ff.; PAPA, XLI, xlii-xlv. 

Report of Philologus in A/P, XXXII, 
468-477. 

Cena consociationis classicae civita- 
tium Atlanticarum. Ordo fercu- 
lorum; CW, Vv, 15. 
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Latin version; in ,ϑζσαξ,Ἱ, no, 3. 
Why Union College prizes Greek and 
Latin, pp. 6; College Circular. 


Francis W. KELSEY. 
Thirty-second annual report of the 
president of Archaeological Insti- 
tute of America; Bull. of the 
Institute, 111, 1-6. 
The tragedy at Cyrene; ib. II, 111- 
114; Vat. XCII, 553-54. 

The sixteenth Michigan Classical 
Conference; SA’, X1X, 196-201. 
As Editor: Latin and Greek in 
American education, with sympo- 
sia on the value of humanistic 
Studies; University of Michigan 
Publications, Humanistic Papers, 
pp. x+ 396; New York: The 
Macmillan Co.; London, Mac- 

millan ἃ Co. 


Ro.Lanp G. KENT. 

Indo-Germanic philology; Ameri- 
can Year Book, 1910, 759 f. 

Lucilius on Z/7 and 7, A/P, xxx, 
272-203. 

The etymology of Syriac dastabird ; 
JA OS, XXX1, 359-364. 

The etymology of Latin miles; 
TAPA, XU, 5-9. 

Note on haec ubi dicta agrestem 
pepulere, Hor. Sat. 11, 6, 97-98; 
PAPA, ΧΙ. xlv f. 


WititiAmM HamILToN Kirk. 
Genereller Plural im Lateinischen; 
Glotta, 111, 278. 


Joun C. KirtTLanp, 
Rey. of Riess, Cicero’s Letters ; CW, 
ΙΝ, 181-183. 
The consequents of the commission’s 
report; C/, VI, 330-342. 


CHARLES Knapp. 
Vahlen’s Ennius; 4/P, XXXII, 1-35. 
Rev. of Bennett, Syntax of early 
Latin, vol. 1: the verb; ib. 
333-343: 
Articles in Lodge, Lexicon Plauti- 
num, Vol. I, fasc. VI; δή, pp. 522-- 


539; ettam, pp. 540-544. ' 





Notes on efiam in Plautus; 7.4.4, 
XLI, 115-137. 

References to painting and literature 
in Plautus and Terence; PAPA, 
XLI, xlvi-liii. 

Literature, Latin; American Year 
Book, 1910, 760-761. 

Philology, classical; /nternational 
Year Book, 1910, 577-580. 

Rev. of Harrington, Live issues in 
classical study; AA’, XLII, 199-201. 

Rev. of Kelsey, Latin and Greek in 
American education; ib. 524-528. 

Editorials and other contributions to 
CW. 


Louis E. Lorp. 


Rev. of Shorey & Laing’s Odes and 
Epodes of Horace; C/, vi, 268. 
Rev. of Sandys’s Companion to Latin 

studies; ib. vil, 89. 
Rev. of Perrin’s Plutarch’s Cimon 
and Pericles ; ib. 90. 


Netson G. McCrea. 


Latin literature; in Columbia Uni- 
versity Lectures on Literature, pp. 
115-132. 


A. 3. MACKENZIE. 


The evolution of literature, pp. ix + 
440; New York: T. Y. Crowell & 
Co.; London: John Murray. 


GRACE HARRIET MACURDY. 


Traces of the influence of Plato’s 
eschatological myths in parts of 
the book of Revelation and the 
book of Enoch; 7'APA, XLI, 65- 
70. 

The 7vrachinians and the Andro- 
mache; CR, XXV, 97-101. 


Davip MacIg, JR. 


Greek and Latin inscriptions in 
Syria, pt. 2; Publications of the 
Princeton Univ. Arch. Expedi- 
tions to Syria, Ul, A, pt. 2. 

(In collaboration with Enno Litt- 
mann and D. R. Stuart.) 


ΙΧΧΧΙΪ 


RatpH VAN DEMAN MAGOFFIN. 

Rev. of Botsford’s The Roman assem- 
blies from their origin to the end 
of the republic; Am. Polit. Sc. 
Review, V, 119-124. 

Rev. of Barbagallo’s Lo stato e 
Τ᾿ istruzione pubblica nell’ impero 
romano; “470, XXXII, 458-460, 


ALLAN MARQUAND. 

A memorial of the entry of Leo X 
into Florence; Burlington Maga- 
zine, 37-38. 

Rev. of W. R. Lethaby (and others), 
The church of the Nativity at 
Bethlehem; Princeton Theol. Rev. 
IX, 675-677. 

Rev. of Malamani’s Canova; Vaz. 
XCIII, 428. 

History of sculpture (joint author), 
new edition, revised; New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 


CLARENCE LINTON MEADER. 

The reform of grammatical nomen- 
clature from the point of view of 
general linguistics; SA, ΧΙΧ, 617. 

In memoriam. A sketch of the life 
and character of Herbert F. De 
Cou; The Michigan Alumnus, 


XVII, 475-478. 


CLARENCE W. MENDELL. 
Sentence connection in Tacitus; 
New Haven: Yale University 
Press. 


TRUMAN MICHELSON. 

The interrelation of the dialects of 
the Fourteen-Edicts of the Asoka, 
2d pt.; JAOS, XXXI, 223-250. © 

Note on old Russian £rénuti, Pali 
Rkinatt ; IF, ΧΧΝΤΙ, 203. 

The alleged Asokan word /zksa ; ib. 

Revision of Dr. W. Jones’ Sketch of 
Algonquian (Fox); in Handbook 
of Indian Languages (Bulletin 40, 
Bureau of American Ethnology, 
735-873). 

Piegan Tales; /ourn. of Amer. 
Folk-lore, XXIV, 238-248. 

Ojibwa Tales; ib. 249-250. 
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Menominee Tales; Amer. Anthro- 
pologist (N.S.), x11, 68-88. 

The alleged change of Indo-Euro- 
pean ¢s¢(h) to st(h); IF, xxix, 
221-226. 

On the future of the independent 
mode in Fox; Amer. Anthropolo- 
gist (N.S.), XII, 171-172, 

On the etymology of the Natick 
word Kompau “he stands erect” 
ib. XIII, 339. 

Note on the gentes of the Ottawa; 
ib. 338. 

On some irregular uses of me and ¢e 
in epic Sanskrit, and some related 
problems; /RAS, 1911, 169-179. 


CHARLES CHRISTOPHER MIEROW. 


The essentials of Greek syntax. An 
outline of the ordinary prose con- 
structions, together with exercises 
in composition based on Xeno- 
phon, Lysias, and Plato’s.4Aology, 
pp. vii + 165; Boston: Ginn ἃ Co, 


C. W. E. MILLer. 


Syntax of classical Greek from 
Homer to Demosthenes. Second 
Part. By Basil Lanneau Gilder- 
sleeve, with the codperation of 
Charles William Emil Miller. The 
doctrine of the article elaborated 
by Professor Miller; pp. 191-332; 
New York: American Book Com- 
pany. 

Report of Revue de Philologie, ΧΧΧΙΙ, 
3 and 4; A/P, XXXII, 227-229. 


WALTER MILLER. 


Archaeological Reminiscences; Ara- 
kelyan Press, Missionary Cruise, 
pp. 51-56. 

Rev. of Goekoop’s Ithaque la grande; 
CP, VI, 105. 

Rev. of ZépBos’s Μαρκέλλου Σιδήτου 
περὶ σφυγμῶν; ib. 105-106. 

Rev. of Postgate’s Dead language 
and dead languages; ib. 106. 

Rev. of Harry’s Azzigone of Sopho- 
cles translated into English verse; 
Picayune, April 8. 
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Rev. of Σβορῶνος᾽5 Νέαι ἑρμενεῖαι 
ἀναγλύφων; CP, VI, 250. 

Rev. of T'apdixas’s Κρίσις τῆς Πλα- 
τωνικῆς ἐκδόσεως τῆς ὑπὸ Dr. 
Μωραΐτου; ib. 250-251. 

Rev. of Apaydrons’s Td Θεμιστό- 
κλειον; ib. 382-383. 

Rev. of Martin’s Is mankind advanc- 
ing? Picayune, Sept. 5. 

Rev. of Fairchild’s Greek immigra- 
tion to the United States; ib. 
Sept. 21. 


Cuirrorp H. Moore: 


Additions to ancient literature from 
papyri; American Year Book, 
1911, pp. 756-757. 

A new plan of admission to Harvard 
College; ZA, xii, 71-78. 

Rev. of Deubner, Kosmas und Da- 
mian; CP, VI, 118-119. 

Rev. of Blaufuss, Rém. Feste und 
Feiertage; ib. I1g—120. 

Rev. of Schlissel v. Fleuschenberg, 
Dares-Studien; ib. 121-122, 

Rev. of Domaszewski, Abhand- 
lungen zur rém. Religion; 10. 
505-508. 

Rev. of Stengel, Opferbrauche d. 
Griechen; ib. 508-509. 

Rev. of Reitzenstein, Die hellenist- 
ischen Mysterienreligion; ib. 509- 
511. 

Joint editor with H. W. Smyth and 
C. N. Jackson; ASCP, xxu, pp. 
vi + 187. 


FRANK GARDNER Moore. 

Notes on Tacitus’ Histories ; PAPA, 
XLI, liii f. 

Rev. of Cosenza’s Petrarch’s Letters 
to classical authors; CW, v, 4 ff. 

Summaries of archaeological jour- 
nals in 4/A. 

Editor; 7:APA, PAPA. 


GEORGE F. Moore. 


The definition of the Jewish canon 
and the repudiation of Christian 
Scriptures, in Essays in Modern 
Theology, pp. 99-125; New York: 
Scribners. 
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The covenanters of Damascus; a 
hitherto unknown Jewish sect, in 
HTR, I, 330-377. (Review of 
Schechter, Documents of Jewish 
sectaries, I.) 

Notes on the Name Σ᾿, in 4/SZ, 
XXVIII, 56-62. 


WILFRED P. MusTarp. 

Report of Rheinisches Museum fir 
Philologie, LXV; A/P, ΧΧΧΙΗΙ, 348- 

. 352. 

Note on R. T. Kerlin’s Theocritus 
in English literature; ib. 120-121. 

The eclogues of Baptista Mantuanus, 
edited, with introduction and 
notes, pp. 156; Baltimore: The 
John Hopkins Press, 


ALPHONSO GERALD NEWCOMER. 

Shakespeare’s samphire gatherer; 
Nat. XCil, 528. 

Keats’s Missal; ib. 624. 

Lines in Don Juan; ib. ΧΟΠῚ, 189. 

Rev. of Jaggard’s Shakespeare bib- 
liography; The Dial, 1, 192. 

The last words of Shakespeare's 


characters: Matzke Memorial 
Volume, 148-155; Stanford Uni- 
versity. 


PauL NIxon. 


A Roman wit (epigrams of Martial 
rendered into English), pp. xx + 
119; Houghton Mifflin Company. 


GEORGE R. NOYEs. 

Tolstoy as a man of letters; Univ, 
of California Chronicle, X11, 146- 
163. 

Rev. of Maude’s Life of Tolstoy; 
Nat. xcn, 86 f. 

Rev. of Miss Gardner’s Adam Micki- 
ewicz; ib. ΧΟΠῚ, 168. 


Maresury B. OGLE. 


Rev. of Eitrem’s Hermes und die 
Toten; A/P, XXXI, 93-95. 

Laurel in ancient religion and folk- 
lore; ib. 287-311. 

The house-door in Greek and Roman 
religion and folk-lore; ib, XXXII, 
251-271. 
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Summary of the foregoing paper; 
PAPA, χι, \xvi. 


W. A. OLDFATHER. 

Xenophon’s Memorabilia, 1V, 2-10: 
γνωμονικός; CP, VI, 87 f. 

Pseudo-Theognis Eleg. B und die 
alte Komédie; Phzlologus, LXXI, 
315-317. 

Rev. of Brown’s Selections from the 
Latin literature of the early Em- 
pire; C/, VI, 46-47. 

Common sense and the elective sys- 
tem; LA, XLII, 367-375. 


SAMUEL GRANT OLIPHANT. 


Fragments of a lost myth, Indra and 
the ants; PAPA, XLI, lv-lix. 


Ὗ. Β. Owen. 


The value of discipline as found in 
the study of language; /eformed 
Church Review, July. 

Memorial address on _ Professor 
Francis Andrew March, LL.D., 
L.H.D.; Bulletin of Lafayette 
College, November. 


Mary BrapForRD PEAKS. 
Rev. of Baldwin’s The Bel/um Civile 
of Petronius; CW, v, 78 f. 


ARTHUR STANLEY PEASE. 

Rev. of Burnam’s Commentaire 
anonyme sur Prudence; CP, VI, 
125-126. 

Rev. of Moore’s stories of Tacitus; 
C/, V1, 314. 

Rey. of Riess’s Cicero’s Letters; ib. 
317-318. : 

The omen of sneezing; CP, VI, 429- 


443- 
Not news and news; JVazé. XCIII, 443. 


CHARLES W. PEPPLER. 
Rev. of Gardikas’s Πραγματεία περὶ 
τῶν εἰς -ικός ληγόντων ἐπιθέτων; 


A/P, XXXi1, 488-489. 


W. PETERSON. 

Cicero’s speeches, Cum  senatut 
gratias egit, Cum populo gratias 
egit, and others in the Scripforum 
Classtcorum Bibliotheca Oxoni- 
ensis. 
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SAMUEL BALL PLATNER. 


Topography and monuments of an- 
cient Rome. Revised edition; 
Boston: Allyn & Bacon. 


Henry W. PRESCOTT. 


Apuleius’ A/etamorphoses, 11, 29; 
CP, VI, 90. 

Marginalia on Apuleius’ J/e¢amor- 
phoses ; ib. 345 ff. 

Various reviews in CP. 


E. K. RAanp. 


Horatian urbanity in Hesiod’s Works 
and Days; A/P, XXX, 131-165. 

Boethius and the mediaeval mind; 
Nat, ΧΟΠῚ, 7-9. 

Rev. of C. U. Clark, Ammianus 
Marcellinus, 1; CP, Vv, 91-94. 

Rev. of M. N. Wetmore, Index ver- 


borum vergilianus; ib. VI, 375- 
378. 
A. T. ROBERTSON. 
Kurzgefasste Grammatik des 
neutestamentlichen —_Griechisch. 


Deutsche Ausgabe von Hermann 
Stocks. 

Grammaire du grec du Nouveau. 
Testament. Traduite sur laseconde 
édition par E. Moutet. 

Commentary on Matthew in Bible 

' for Home and School. 

John the loyal. Studies in the min- 
istry of the Baptist. Critical 
notes. 

The glory of the ministry. Exposi- 
tion of 2 Cor. ii, 12—vi, 10, 

Rey. of Buttmann’s Der Stil der 
paulinischen Predigt und die 
kynisch-stoische Diatribe, in Zhe 
Review and Expositor, p. 321. 

Rev. of Gildersleeve’s Syntax of 
classical Greek from Homer to 
Demosthenes, ib. 479. 

Rev. of Gregory’s Vorschlage fiir 
eine kritische Ausgabe des 
griechischen Neuen Testaments; 
ib. 599. 

Rev. of Nicoll’s The expositor’s 
Greek Testament (Iv, Vv); ib. 143. 
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Rev. of Petersen’s Greek diminutives 
in -cov; ib. 1011, p. 160. 

Rev. of Souter’s Novum Testamen- 
tum Graece; ib. 466. 

Rev. of Sanday’s Studies in the 
synoptic problem; ib. 458. 

Rev. of J. Weiss’s Der erste Ko- 
rintherbrief; ib. 465. 

Rev. of Handbuch zum Neuen Testa- 
ment, Lieferungen 17-20; ib. 609. 

Rev. of Harnack’s Neue Unter- 
suchungen zur Apostelgeschichte; 
ib. 459. 

Rey. of Harry’s The Antigone of 
Sophocles; ib. 480. 

Rev. of Hastings’s The great texts of 
the Bible; ib. 146, 614. 


Davip Moore ROBsINnson. 


Greek athletic 
AHR, xvi, 


Rey. of Gardiner, 
sports and festivals; 


589-591. 
Important excavations at Pergamum, 


Sardis, and Didyma; CW, Iv, 
9-100. 
The life of the ancient Greek; ib. v, 
58-61, 66-70. 


The Panathenaic amphora with the 

- archon’s name Asteius; 4774, xv, 
504-506. 

Two Corinthian copies of the head 
of the Athena Parthenos; ib. 
482-503. 

Rev. of Zippelius, Priene nach den 
Ergebnissen der Ausgrabungen 
der Kgl. Preuss. Museen 1895- 
1898 rekonstruiert; A/P, ΧΧΧΙΙ, 
487-488. 

Article on the Greek drama in Has- 
tings’s Dictionary of Religion and 
Ethics, τν, 879-883. 


JoHN CaREW ROLFE. 

Reports of Archiv, xv; A/P. ΧΧΧΗ, 
98-103, 222-227. 

Junior Latin book, revised edition; 
Boston: Allynand Bacon, (With 
W. Dennison.) 

Did Liscus speak Latin? C/. vil, 
pp. 126-129. 

On Lucan V, 424 ff.;° PAPA, XLI, lix- 
Ixv. 
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CLARENCE F. Ross. 


The reconstruction of the later toga; 
AJA, XV, 24-31. 


Henry A. SANDERS. 


Rev. of Hoskier’s Golden Latin 
Gospels in the library of J. Pierpont 
Morgan; 4/P, ΧΧΧΙΙ, 218-220. 


CATHARINE SAUNDERS. 


The introduction of masks on the 
Roman stage; A/P, ΧΧΧΙΙ, 58- 
73" 


RuDOLPH SCHWILL. 


L’Hispanisme de Lessing (Pitollet) ; 
MLN, XXVI, 15-29. 

ΕἸ curioso impertinente; Rev. Hisp. 
XX, varia I-7. 

Some forms in the riddle question 
and the exercise of the wits in 
popular fiction and formal litera- 
ture; UCPA/P, τι, 183-237. 

Theobald’s Double Falsehood; MP, 
ΙΧ, 269-285. 


Joun A. Scott. 


Words found in the //zad and in but 
one book of the Odyssey; CP, 
vi, 48-56. | 

Two linguistic tests of the relative 
antiquity of the //iad and the 
Odyssey ; ib. 156-163. 

Athenian interpolations in Homer; 
ib. 419-428. 

Nestor’s son Peisistratus in Homer; 
ib. 344 f. 

Repeated verses in Homer; 4//, 
XXXII, 313-322. 

Rev. of Fick, Entstehung der 
Odyssee; CP, VI, 236. 

Rev. of Muelder, Ilias und ihre 
Quellen; ib. 94. 

Rev. of Lang, The world of Homer; 
CW, Iv, 109-111. 

Rev. of Rathe, Ilias als Dichtung; ib. 
154 f. 

Rev. of Shewan, The lay of Dolon; 
ib. 230 f. 

Associate Editor; C/. 


ΙΧΧΧΝῚ 


J. HENRY SENGER. 


What are the canonical books for the 
study of comparative literature; 
Univ. of California Chronicle, 
April. 

The final aim of modern language 
study in secondary schools; ib, 
October; also Journ. of Proceed- 
ings and Addresses, National Edu- 
cation Association, July 8-14, 639 ff. 


Epwarp S. SHELDON. 


Rey. of Gaston Raynaud’s new ed. 
᾿ οὗ La Chastelaine de Vergi; Rom. 
&, Il, 214-215. 


GRANT SHOWERMAN. 


The Foxfielders at school; ZR, ΧΙ, 
I-26. 

Horace, person and poet; C/, VI, 
158-166, 

Horace the duality; ib. 244-251. 

Horace the philosopher of life; ib. 
275-289. 

Peace and the professor; Jsterna- 
tional Conciliation, no. 39. 

The American idea; SA, ΧΙΧ, 145- 
161. 

An unfinished symphony; Harfer’s 
Magazine, CXXIV, 105-110. 

Essay introductory to Franz Cumont’s 
Oriental religions in Roman pagan- 
ism; Open Court Co, 

Articles in Zucyc. Brit. and Encyc. 
of Religion and Ethics. 


E. G. SILER. 


Annals of Caesar, a critical biography 
with a survey of the sources; pp. 
vill + 330; New York: G. E. 
Stechert ἃ Co. : 

New rise of classics; Evening Post, 
New York; Aug. 26. 

Canticum ; PAPA, XU, \xvii-lxix. 

Ein Riickblick auf die ersten vier 
Jahrzehnte der Amerikanischen 
Philological Association; Meue 
Sahrbiicher, 84-95. 

The religion of the emperor Julian; 
Princeton Theological Review, 
October, 
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Horace at Philippi and after; CW, 
IV, 146-148. 


M. S. SLAUGHTER. 


Virgil: an interpretation, pp. 19; 
Proceedings of the British and 
American Archaeological Society 
tn Rome, 1911. 


KENDALL KERFOOT SMITH. 


Rev. of Baikie’s The sea-kings of 
Crete; CW, Iv, 158-159. 

Rev. of C. H. and H. B. Hawes’s 
Crete, the forerunner of Greece; 
ib. 166. 


HERBERT WEIR SMYTH. 


Graecia capta; ZA, XLI, 116-126; 
reprinted, CW, Iv, 154-158. 

As. general editor: Richardson’s 
Greek sculpture; American Book 
Co. 


W. N. STEARNS. 


The apostle Paulin Athens; Bzdlical 
World, 411-419. 

Reclamation of Egypt; Quarterly 
Journal, Univ. of No. Dak. ny, 
236-251. 

Rev. of Oxyrhynchus papyri, vi, ed. 
Arthur S. Hunt; ib. 88-go. 

Rev. of Buck’s Greek dialects; ib. 
191 f. 

Rev. of Kent’s Biblical geography; 
ib. 192 f. 

Rev. of King’s Sumer and Accad; 
ib. 291-293. 

Rev. of Garstang’s Land of the 
Hittites; ib. 293-295. 

Rev. of Cambridge mediaeval his- 
tory; ib. 295-296. 


R. B. STEELE. 


Case usage in Livy. II. The dative, 
pp. 49; Leipsic: F. A. Brockhaus. 

Ut, ne, guin, and guominus, in Livy, 
pp. 56; do. do. 

The endings -eve and -erunt in 
dactylic hexameter; A/P, XXXII, 


328-332. 
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DuANE REED STUART. 


Greek and Latin inscriptions in Syria: 
the Southern Haurén; Puxblica- 
tions of the Princeton Univ, Arch. 
Expeditions to Syria, Ul, A, pt. 2 
(in collaboration with Enno Litt- 
mann and David Magie, Jr.), pp. 
129; Leyden: Late E. J. Brill. 

The prenuptial rite in the new Cal- 
limachus; CP, VI, 302-314. 


E. H. SrurRtrevAntT. 


Rev. of Van Herwerden’s Lexicon 
graecum suppletorium et dialec- 
ticum, ed. 11; CW, Iv, 102. 

Rev. of Stolz’s Lateinische Laut- und 
Formenlehre, ed. Iv; ib. 164. 

Studies in Greek noun-formation: 
labial terminations: words in -ῴη, 
-pns, -pos; CP, VI, 197-215, 450- 
476. 

Latin ss instead of intervocalic 7; ib. 
221. 

Rev. of Petersen’s Greek diminutives 
in -cov; CW, Iv, 197 f. 

Notes on Juvenal; 4//, ΧΧΧΙΙ, 322- 
327; abstr. PAPA, XLI, lxix ἢ 

Rev. of Meader’s The usage of zdem, 
ipse,and words of related meaning; 
CW, ν, 45 f. 


W. H. THompson, JR. 


Rev. of Mather and Hewitt’s Ana- 
basis; CW, Iv, 189. 

Note on Aristoph. Frogs, 1021; CR, 
XXV, 172. 


HERBERT CUSHING TOLMAN. 


Origin of language: Young People’s 
Foundation Library; New York: 
Americana Co. 

Introduction to political and social 
life of Rome; Chicago: the Del- 
phian society. — : 

Εὔμᾶρις, Pollux, vil, 90; PAPA, XLI, 
Ixx f. 

Editor; VUS. 

Senior editor: Vanderbilt Oriental 
Series; New York: American 
Bock Co, 
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B. L. ULLMAN. 


Rey. of Morgenthaler’s De Catulli 
codicibus; Woch. klass. Phil. 
XXVIII, 658-663. 

The Mss, of Propertius; CP, νι, 282- 
301. 


La Rue Van Hook. 


The classics and science; CW, Iv, 15. 

Rev. of Roberts, Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus on literary composition; 
ib, 26. 

Rev. of Davies, Demosthenes’ Philip- 
pies; ib, 25. 


Joun W. H. WALDEN. 


Rev. of Barbagallo’s Lo stato e 
Vistruzione pubblica; CP, vi, 499- 
502. 


ARTHUR TAPPAN WALKER. 
Editor; C/. 


Joun C. Watson. 


Identity of the mother in Martial 
VI, 3; University of Nevada 
Studies, v, 28-31 (in collaboration 
with J. E. Church, Jr.). 


BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER. 


The races and tongues of men, Phi 
Beta Kappa address at the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, June 19, 
Ι011; Univ. of Cal. Chronicle, 
XIV, no. I. 


Henry DaniEL WILD. 
Minerva mechanica; C/,VU, 99-105. 


Harry LANGFORD WIISON. 


Roman archaeology; Cyclopedia of 
Education, 1, 168-175. 

Archaeological Institute of America; 
ib. 175: 

Epigraphy; American Year Book, 
1910, 753-754. 

Rev. οἵ Tucker’s Life in the Roman 
world of Nero and Saint Paul; 
CW, Iv, 148-150. 
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Latin inscriptions at the Johns Hop- 
kins University, v1; 47}, ΧΧΧΙΙ, 
166-187. 

Notice of J. M. Burnam’s Palaeo- 
graphia Iberica; ib. 242. 

Rev. of J. E. Sandys, A companion 
to Latin studies; CW, v, 20-23. 
Addendum to the preceding; ib. 47. 
Εν WARREN WRIGHT. 

Studies in Menander, pp. vi + 109; 
Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins 
Co. 


More about pracacutus (Apuleius, 
Metamorphoses,V,20); C/, Vil, 79. 
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Heavert H. YEAMEs. 


Science and the classics; Vaz. XCII, 
231 f. 

Greek and a Christian education; 
ib. XCIII, 97 f. 

Rev. of T. C. Williams, The Aeneid 
of Virgil translated into Hagin 


verse; SR, XIX, 697-699. 


CLARENCE H. Younc. 
Rev. of R. B. Richardson’s A his- τὸ 
tory of Greek sculpture; CW,v, 
70 f. ἫΝ 
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Prof. Edward P. Morris, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (53 Edgehill Road). 
1886. : 

Prof. Charles M. Moss, University of Illinois, Urbana, 11]. 1907. 

Prof. Lewis F. Mott, College of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. 1808. 

Frank Prescott Moulton, High School, Hartford,Conn. (36 Willard St.). 1909. 

* Francis O. Mower, High School, Ukiah, Cal. 1900. 

* Miss Geneva W. Mower, Mills College, Alameda Co., Cal. 1908. 

Prof. George F. Mull, Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. 1896. 


* Dr. E. J. Murphy, Tarlac, Tarlac Province, Philippine Islands. 1900. 


* Prof. Augustus Τὶ Murray, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, 
Cal. (Box 112). 1887. 

Prof, E. W. Murray, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 1907. 

Prof. Howard Murray, Dalhousie University, Halifax, N.S. 1907. 

Prof. Wilfred P. Mustard, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1892. 

Dr. Jens Anderson Ness, Wittenberg College, Springfield, O. 1910. 

Prof. K. P. R. Neville, Western University, London, Can. 1902. 

* Prof. A. G. Newcomer, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Palo Alto, Cal. 1902. 

Dr. Charles Β, Newcomer, Drake University, Des Moines, Ia. (Life member). 
1900. 

Prof. Barker Newhall, Kenyon College, Gambier, O. 1891. 

Prof. Paul Nixon, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 1907. 

* Prof. George R. Noyes, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2249 College 
Ave.). [Ι901. 

* Prof. H. C. Nutting, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (Box 272). 1900. 

Prof. Irene Nye, Washburn College, Topeka, Kan. 1911. 

Dr. Charles J. Ogden, 250 W. 88th St., New York, N.Y. 1909. 

Prof. Marbury B. Ogle, University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 1907. 

Prof. William Abbott Oldfather, University of Illinois, Champaign, Ill. 1908. 

Prof. Samuel Grant Oliphant, Grove City College, Grove City, Pa. 1907. 

* Dr. Andrew Oliver, Broadway High School, Seattle, Wash. 1900. 

Prof. Edward T. Owen, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 1896. 

Prof. W. B. Owen, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 1875. 

Prof. Ernest Trowbridge Paine, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 1911. 


_ Prof. Elizabeth H. Palmer, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1902. 


Prof. Charles P. Parker, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (1075 Massa- 
chusetts Ave.). 1884. 

* Clarence Paschall, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2736 Parker St.). 
1903. 

Prof. James M. Paton, care of Morgan, Harjes et Cie., 31 Bd. Haussmann, Paris. 
1887. 

Dr. John Patterson, University of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. (1117 Fourth St.). 
1900, 

Dr. Charles Peabody, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (197 Brattle St.). 
1894. 

Dr. Mary Bradford Peaks, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1905. 

Prof. Arthur Stanley Pease, University of Illinois, Champaign, Ill. 1906, 

Dr. Ernest M. Pease, 231 West 39th St., New York, N. Y. 1887. 

Prof. Tracy Peck, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 1871. 
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Miss Frances Pellett, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. (Kelly Hall). 1893. 

ἘΝ, Εν Pellissier, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 
IQII. 

Dr. Daniel A. Penick, University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 1902. 

Prof, Charles W. Peppler, Trinity College, Durham, N.C. 1899. 

Prof. Emma M. Perkins, Western Reserve University (College for Women), Cleve- 
land, Ὁ. 1892. 

W. H. Perkins, 700 Equitable Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 1909. 

Prof. Bernadotte Perrin, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (463 Whitney Ave.). 
1879. 

Prof. Edward D. poe Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1882. 

Principal William Peterson, McGill University, Montreal, Can. 1910. 

* Dr. Torsten Petersson, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 1905. 

Prof. John Pickard, University of the State of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 1893. 

* Dr. ὟΝ. R. Pinger, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2551 Benvenue 
Ave.). 1908. | 

Prof. Perley Oakland Place, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 1906. 

Prof. Samuel Ball Platner, Adelbert College of Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, O. (2033 Cornell Rd.). 1885. 

* Dr. William Popper, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2326 Russell St.). 
1905. 

Prof. William Porter, Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. 1888. 

Prof. Edwin Post, De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 1886. 

Dr. Hubert McNeil Poteat, Wake Forest College, Wake Forest, N.C. IgtI. 

Prof. Franklin H. Potter, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 1898. 

Henry Preble, 42 Stuyvesant Place, New Brighton, S.I., N.Y. 1882. 

Prof. William K. Prentice, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1895. 

Prof. Henry W. Prescott, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1899. 

* Prof. Clifton Price, re, of California, Berkeley, Cal. (17 Panoramic Way). 
1899. 

Prof. Benjamin F. Prince, Wittenberg College, Springfield, O. 1893. 

Prof. Robert S. Radford, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 1900. 

Prof. Edward Kennard Rand, American School of Classical Studies, Rome, Italy 
(Via Vicenza 5). 1902. 

Prof. Charles B. Randolph, Clark College, Worcester, Mass, 1905, 

Prof. Edwin Moore Rankin, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 1905. 

Prof. John W. Redd, Centre College, Danville, Ky. 1885. 

Prof. Kelley Rees, Reed College, Portland, Ore. 1909. 

Prof. A. ἃ. Rembert, Woford College, Spartanburg, S.C. 1902. 

* Prof. Karl G, Rendtorff, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Palo Alto, Cal. ἊΣ 30 
Bryant St.). 1900. 

Prof. Horatio M. Reynolds, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (85 Trumbull St.). 
1884. 

Prof. Alexander H. Rice, Boston University, Boston, Mass. 1909. 

* Prof. Leon J. Richardson, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 1895. 

Dr. Ernest H. Riedel, University of the State of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 1908. 

Dr. Ernst Riess, a High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. (221 W. 113th St., N. Y.). 


1895. 
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Prof. Archibald Thomas Robertson, Southern Bapt. Theol. Seminary, Louisville, 
Ky. 1909. . 

Prof, John Cunningham Robertson, St. Stephen’s College, Annandale, N.Y. 1909. 

Prof. Edmund Y. Robbins, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1895. 

Prof. David M. Robinson, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1905. 

Dr. Dwight Nelson Robinson, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 1911. 

Fletcher Nichols Robinson, Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 1909. 

Dr. James J. Robinson, Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. 1902. 

Prof. W. A. Robinson, Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N.J. 1888. 

Prof. Joseph C. Rockwell, Buchtel College, Akron, O. 1896. 

Prof. Frank Ernest Rockwood, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 1885. 

George B. Rogers, Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 1902. 

Prof. John Carew Rolfe, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 1890, 

Prof. Clarence F. Ross, Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 1902. 

Martin L. Rouse, Hyldedor, Berlin Rd., Catford, London, S.E. 1908. 

Prof, Herbert Victor Routh, Trinity College, Toronto, Can. 1909. 

Prof. August Rupp, College of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. 1902. 

* Prof. Theresa Peet Russell, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, 
Cal. IgIt. 

* Dr. Arthur W. Ryder, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2337 Telegraph 
Ave.). 1902. 

Prof. Julius Sachs, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
(149 West 81st St.). 1875. 

Prof. William Berney Saffold, University of Alabama, University, Ala. 1909. 

Benjamin H. Sanborn, Wellesley, Mass. 1800. 

Prof. Henry A. Sanders, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. (1227 
Washtenaw Ave.). 1899. 

Prof. Myron R. Sanford, Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt. 1894. 

Winthrop Sargent, Jr., Ardmore, Pa. 1909. 

Dr. Catharine Saunders, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1900. 

Prin. Joseph H. Sawyer, Williston Seminary, Easthampton, Mass. 1897. 

Pres. W. 5. Scarborough, Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, O. 1882. 

Prof. John N. Schaeffer, Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. 1909. 

* Prof. Τὰ. Schevill, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 1910. 

* Prof. H. K. Schilling, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2316 Le Conte 
Ave.). 1901. 

Prof. J. J. Schlicher, State Normal School, Terre Haute, Ind. t1gor. 

Dr. Charles P. G. Scott, 49 Arthur St., Yonkers, N. Y. 1880. 

Prof. John Adams Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. (1958 Sheridan 
Rd.). 1898. 

Prof. Henry S. Scribner, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 1880. 

* Prof. Colbert Searles, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 
(Box 40). 1901. 

Prof. Helen M. Searles, Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 1893. 

Charles D. Seely, State Normal School, Brockport, N. Y. 1888. 

Prof. William Tunstall Semple, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. 1910. 

* Prof. Henry Senger, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (1429 Spruce St.). 
1900. 
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J. B. Sewall, Brandon Hall, Brookline, Mass. 1871. 

*S. S. Seward, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. (Box 
771). 1902. | 

Prof. R. H. Sharp, Jr., Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Va. (Col- 
lege Park P.O.). 1897. 

Prof. George M. Sharrard, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 1908. 

Joseph A. Shaw, Highland Military Academy, Worcester, Mass. 1876. 

Dr. T. Leslie Shear, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. (468 Riverside Drive). 
1906, 

* Prof. W. A. Shedd, Palo Alto, Cal. 1911. 

Prof. Edward S. Sheldon, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (11 Francis Ave.). 
1881. 

Miss Emily L. Shields, 827 Hamilton Terrace, Baltimore, Md. 1909. 

Prof. F. W. Shipley, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 190ο. 

Prof. Paul Shorey, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1887. 

Prof. Grant Showerman, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 1900. 

. Prof. E. G. Sihler, New York University, University Heights, New York, N. Y. 
1876. ; 

Prof. Kenneth C, M. Sills, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 1906. 

Rev. John Alfred Silsby, Shanghai, China. 1907. 

Prof. Charles F. Sitterly, Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J. 1902. 

* Prof. Macy M. Skinner, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, 
Cal. 1906. ‘ 

Prof. Moses Stephen Slaughter, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 1887. 

Prof. Charles N. Smiley, Iowa College, Grinnell, Ia. 1907. 

Prof. Charles Forster Smith, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 1883. 

Prof. Charles S. Smith, The George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 
(2122 H St.). 1895. 

G. Oswald Smith, University College, Toronto, Can. 1908. 

Prof. Harry de Forest Smith, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 1899. 

Prof. Josiah R. Smith, Ohio State University, Columbus, O. (120 13th Ave.). 1885. 

Dr. Kendall Kerfoot Smith, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 1910, 

Prof, Kirby Flower Smith, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1897. 

Prof. Herbert Weir Smyth, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (15 Elmwood 
Ave.). 1886. 

Dr. Aristogeiton M. Soho, Baltimore City College, Baltimore, Md. 1909. 

Prof. Edward H. Spieker, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. (915. Ed- 
mondson Ave.). 1884. . 

Dr. Sidney G. Stacey, Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. (177 Woodruff 
Ave.). 1901. . 

Prof. Wallace N. Stearns, University of North Dakota, University, N. D. 1907. 

Prof. R. B. Steele, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. (2401 West End). 1893. 

Prof. R. T. Stephenson, University of the Pacific, San José, Cal. 1gIo. 

Prof. James Sterenberg, Olivet College, Olivet, Mich. 1910. 

Prof. J. R. S. Sterrett, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. (2 South Ave.). 1885. 

Prof. Manson A. Stewart, Yankton College, Yankton, 5. D. 1909. 

Prof. Francis H. Stoddard, New York University, University Heights, New York, 
N.Y. 1890. 
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Prof. Robert Strickler, Davis-Elkins College, Elkins, W. Va. 1911. 

Prof. Duane Reed Stuart, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1901. 

Dr. Edgar Howard Sturtevant, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. (Sterling 
Pl., Edgewater, N. J.). 1901. 

Prof. William Ἐκ Swahlen, De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 1904. 

Rollin H. Tanner, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1911. 

Miss Helen H. Tanzer, Normal College, New York, N. Y. 1910. 

Prin. William Tappan, Jefferson School, Baltimore, Md. 1909. 

Prof. Frank B, Tarbell, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1882. 

Prof. Julian D. Taylor, Colby University, Waterville, Me. 1890. 

Prof. Glanville Terrell, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 1898. 

* Reuben C. Thompson, University of Nevada, Reno, Nev. 1908. 

Prof, William E. Thompson, Hamline University, St. Paul, Minn. 1877. 

Prof, Willmot Haines Thompson, Jr., Acadia University, Wolfville, N. S. 1909. 

* Prof. David Thomson, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 1902. 

Prof. George R. Throop, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 1907. 

Dr. Charles H. Thurber, 29 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 1901. 

Prof. FitzGerald Tisdall, College of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. 
1889. 

Prof. Henry A. Todd, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1887. 

Prof. Herbert Cushing Tolman, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 1880. 

Prof. William W. Troup, Westminster College, New Wilmington, Pa. 1907. 

Prof. J. A. Tufts, Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 1898. 

Prof. B. L. Ullman, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 1910, 

Mrs. Josephine Stary Valentine, Orienta Ave., Belle Harbor, N.Y. 1899. 

Prof. Harry Brown Van Deventer, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1907. 

Henry B. Van Hoesen, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1909. 

Prof. LaRue Van Hook, Barnard College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
1905. 

Addison Van Name, Yale University, New Haven, Conn, (121 High St.). 1869. 

Prof. N. P. Vlachos, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 1903. 

Prof. Frank Vogel, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 1g04. 

Dr. Anthony Pelzer Wagener, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Μά, 1g1t. 

Dr. W. H. Wait, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 1893. 

Miss Mary V. Waite, Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis. 1908. 

Dr. Margaret (, Waites, Rockford College, Rockford, Ill. 1910. 

Dr. John W. H. Walden, 13 Mt. Auburn St., Cambridge, Mass. 1880. 

Prof. Arthur Τὶ Walker, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 1895. 

Prof. Alice Walton, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 1894. 

Dr. Edwin G. Warner, Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. (56 Montgomery 
Place). 1897. 

Andrew McCorrie Warren, care of Brown, Shipley & Co., 123 Pall Mall, London. 
1892. 

* Prof, Oliver M. Washburn, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (Faculty 
Club). 1908. 

Prof. William E. Waters, New York University, University mcights, N. Y. (604 
West 115th St.). 1885. 

* Prof, John Ὁ, Watson, University of Nevada, Reno, Nev. 1902. 
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Dr. Robert Henning Webb, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 1909. 

Dr. Helen L. Webster, Farmington, Conn. 1800. 

Prof. Raymond Weeks, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1902. 

Prof. Charles Heald Weller, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 1903. 

Prof. J. H. Westcott, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1891. 

Prof. J. B. Weston, Christian Biblical Institute, Stanfordville, N. Y. 1869. 

Prof. Monroe Nichols Wetmore, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 1906. 

Prof. Arthur L. Wheeler, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 1899. 

* Pres. Benjamin Ide Wheeler, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 1879. 

Prof. James R. Wheeler, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 1885. 

Prof. George Meason Whicher, Normal College, New York, N. Y. 1891. 

Dr. Frederic Earle Whitaker, Woonsocket, R.I. 1910. 

Dr. Andrew C, White, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. (424 Dryden Road). 
1886. 

Prof. John Williams White, 18 Concord Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 1874. 

Prof. Raymond H. White, Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt. 1911. 

Miss Mabel K. Whiteside, Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, College Park, Va. 
1906. . 

* Prof. Edward A. Wicher, San Francisco Theological Seminary, San Anselmo, 
Cal. 1906. 

Prof. Alexander M. Wilcox, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 1884. 

Prof. Henry D. Wild, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 1898. 

Charles R. Williams, Indianapolis, Ind. (1005 N. Meridian St.). 1887. 

Prof. George A. Williams, Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, Mich. (136 Thompson 
St.). 1891. , 

Prof. Mary G. Williams, Mt. Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 1899. 

Dr. Gwendolen B. Willis, Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee, Wis. 1906. 

* Prof. Friedrich P. L. P. Wilmsen, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 1911. 

Prof. Harry Langford Wilson, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
18908. 

Prof. John Garrett Winter, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 1906, 

Prof. Boyd Ashby Wise, Richmond College, Richmond, Va. 1909. 

Prof. Henry Wood, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1884. 

Prof. Willis Patten Woodman, Hobart College, Geneva, N.Y. 1901. 

Prof. Frank E. Woodruff, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 1887. 

Prof. Ellsworth D. Wright, Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis. 1898. 

Dr. F. Warren Wright, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 1910. 

Prof. Henry B. Wright, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (143 York St.). 
1903. 

Prof. Henry P. Wright, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (128 York St.). 1883.. 

Prof. Herbert H. Yeames, Hobart College, Geneva, N.Y. 1906. 

Prof. Clarence H. Young, Columbia University, New York, ΝΟΥ. (312 West 88th St.). 
1890. 

Mrs. Richard Mortimer Young, care of Morgan, Harjes et Cie, Bd. Haussmann, 
Paris. 1906. 

[Number of Members, 641] 
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THE FOLLOWING LIBRARIES AND INSTITUTIONS (ALPHABETIZED BY TOWNS) 
SUBSCRIBE FOR THE ANNUAL PUBLICATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Albany, N. Y.: New York State Library. 

Amherst, Mass.: Amherst College Library. 

Ann Arbor, Mich.: Michigan University Library. 
Auburn, N. Y.: Theological Seminary Library. 
Austin, Texas: University of Texas Library. 
Baltimore, Md.: Johns Hopkins University Library. 
Baltimore, Md.: Peabody Institute. 

Berkeley, Cal.: University of California Library. 
Boston, Mass.: Boston Public Library. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.: The Brooklyn Library. 
Brunswick, Me.: Bowdoin College Library. 

Bryn Mawr, Pa.: Bryn Mawr College Library. 
Buffalo, N. Y.: The Buffalo Library. 

Burlington, Vt.: Library of the University of Vermont. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Coilege Library. 
Chicago, Ill.: The Newberry Library. 


- Chicago, Ill.: Public Library. 


Clermont Ferrand, France: Bibliothéque Universitaire. 

Cleveland, O.: Library of Adelbert College of Western Reserve University. 
Columbus, O.: Ohio State University Library. 

Crawfordsville, Ind.: Wabash College Library. 

Detroit, Mich.: Public Library. 

Easton, Pa.: Lafayette College Library. 

Evanston, ΠῚ]. : Northwestern University Library. 

Gambier, O.: Kenyon College Library. 

Greencastle, Ind.: Library of De Pauw University. 

Hanover, N. H.: Dartmouth College Library. 

Iowa City, Ia.: Library of the State University of Iowa. 

Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Library. 

Lincoln, Neb.: Library of the State University of Nebraska. 
Marietta, O.: Marietta College Library. 

Middletown, Conn.: Wesleyan University Library. 

Milwaukee, Wis.: Public Library. 

Minneapolis, Minn.: Athenzeum Library. 

Minneapolis, Minn.: Library of the University of Minnesota. 
Nashville, Tenn.: Vanderbilt University Library. 

Newton Centre, Mass.: Library of Newton Theological Institution. 
New York, N. Y.: New York Public Library. 

New York, N. Y.: Library of Columbia University. . 
New York, N. Y.: Library of the College of the City of New York. 
New York, N. Y.: Union Theological Seminary Library. 

Olivet, Mich.: Olivet College Library. 

Philadelphia, Pa.: American Philosophical Society. 

Philadelphia, Pa.: The Library Company of Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: The Mercantile Library. 
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Philadelphia, Pa.: University of Pennsylvania Library. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.: Carnegie Library. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y.: Vassar College Library. 

Providence, R. I.: Brown University Library. 

Rochester, N. Y.: Rochester University Library. 

Stanford University, Cal.: Leland Stanford Jr. University Library. 
Tokio, Japan: Library of the Imperial University. 

Toronto, Can.: University of Toronto Library. 

Tufts College, Mass.: Tufts College Library. 

University of Virginia, Va.: University Library. 

Urbana, Ill.: University of Illinois Library. 

Washington, D. C.: Library of the Catholic University of America. 
Washington, D. C.: United States Bureau of Education. 
Wellesley, Mass.: Wellesley College Library. 

Worcester, Mass.: Free Public Library. [60] 





To THE FOLLOWING LIBRARIES AND INSTITUTIONS THE TRANSACTIONS ARE 
ANNUALLY SENT, GRATIS 


Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 
American School of Classical Studies, Athens. 
American School of Classical Studies, Rome (Via Vicenza 5). 
British Museum, London. 

Royal Asiatic Society, London. 

Philological Society, London. 

Society of Biblical Archzeology, London. 

Indian Office Library, London. 

Bodleian Library, Oxford. 

University Library, Cambridge, England. 
Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, Scotland. 
Trinity College Library, Dublin, Ireland. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta. 

Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
North-China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Shanghai. 
Japan Asiatic Society, Yokohama. 

Public Library of Victoria, Melbourne, Australia. 
Sir George Grey’s Library, Cape Town, Africa. 
Reykjavik College Library, Iceland. 

University of Christiania, Norway. 

University of Lund, Sweden. 

University of Upsala, Sweden. 

Stadsbiblioteket, Géteborg, Sweden. 

Russian Imperial Academy, St. Petersburg. 
Austrian Imperial Academy, Vienna. 
Anthropologische Gesellschaft, Vienna. 
Biblioteca Nazionale, Florence. 

Reale Accademia delle Scienze, Turin. 
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Société Asiatique, Paris. 

Athénée Oriental, Louvain, Belgium. 

Curatorium of the University, Leyden, Holland. 

Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen, Batavia, Java. 
Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences, Berlin. 

Royal Saxon Academy of Sciences, Leipsic. 

Royal Bavarian Academy of Sciences, Munich. 

Deutsche Morgenlindische Gesellschaft, Halle. 

Library of the University of Bonn. 

Library of the University of Freiburg in Baden. 

Library of the University of Giessen. 

Library of the University of Jena. 

Library of the University of Kénigsberg. 

Library of the University of Leipsic. 

Library of the University of Toulouse. 

Library of the University of Tiibingen. 

Imperial Ottoman Museum, Constantinople. [45] 





TO THE FOLLOWING JOURNALS THE TRANSACTIONS ARE ANNUALLY SENT, GRATIS 


' OR BY EXCHANGE 
The Nation. 


Journal of the American Oriental Society. 

Publications of the Modern Language Association of America. 

Classical Philology. 

Modern Philology. 

Athenzum, London. 

Classical Review, London. 

Revue Critique, 28 Rue Bonaparte, Paris. 

Revue de Philologie, Paris (Adrien Krebs, 11 Rue de Lille). 

Mémoires de la Société de Linguistique, ἃ la Sorbonne, Paris. 

Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift, Berlin. 

Wochenschrift fiir klassische Philologie, Berlin. 

Deutsche Litteraturzeitung, Berlin. 

Literarisches Centralblatt, Leipsic. 

Indogermanische Forschungen, Strassburg (K. J. Triibner). 

Musée Belge, Liége, Belgium (Prof. Waltzing, 9 Rue du Parc). 

Zeitschrift fiir die Ssterr. Gymnasien, Vienna (Prof. J. Golling, Maximilians- 
Gymnasium), : 

Rivista di Filologia, Turin (Ermanno Loescher). 

Bolletino di Filologia Classica, Via Vittorio Amadeo ii, Turin. 

La Cultura, Rome, Via dei Sediari 16A. 

Biblioteca delle Scuole Italiane, Naples (Dr. A. G. Amatucci, Corso Umberto 
I, 106). [21] 


[Total (641 + 60 + 45 + 21) = 767] 


CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION ? 





ARTICLE 1. -- NAME AND OBJECT 


1. This Society shall be known as “ The American Philological Association.” 
2. Its object shall be the advancement and diffusion of philological knowl- 
edge. 


ARTICLE II.— OFFICERS 


1. The officers shall be a President, two Vice-Presidents, a Secretary and 
Curator, and a Treasurer. 

2. There shall be an Executive Committee of ten, composed of the above 
officers and five other members of the Association. 

3. All the above officers shall be elected at the last session of each annual 
meeting. 

4. An Assistant Secretary, and an Assistant Treasurer, may be elected at the 
first session of each annual meeting, on the nomination of the Secretary and the 
Treasurer respectively. 


ARTICLE III. — MEETINGS 


1. There shall be an annual meeting of the Association in the city of New 
York, or at such other place as at a preceding annual meeting shall be deter- 
mined upon. 

2. At the annual meeting, the Executive Committee shall present an annual 
report of the progress of the Association. 

3. The general arrangements of the proceedings of the annual meeting shall 
be directed by the Executive Committee. 

4. Special meetings may be held at the call of the Executive Committee, when 
and where they may decide. 


ARTICLE IV,— MEMBERS 


1. Any lover of philological studies may become a member of the Association 
by a vote of the Executive Committee and the payment of five dollars as initiation 
fee, which initiation fee shall be considered the first regular annual fee. 


1 As amended December 28, 1907. 
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2. There shall be an annual fee of three dollars from each member, failure in 
payment of which for two years shall 2259 facto cause the membership to cease. 

3. Any person may become a life member of the Association by the payment 
of fifty dollars to its treasury, and by vote of the Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE V.— SUNDRIES 


1. All papers intended to be read before the Association must be submitted 
to the Executive Committee before reading, and their decision regarding such 
papers shall be final, 

2. Publications of the Association, of whatever kind, shall be made only under 
the authorization of the Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE VI, — AMENDMENTS 


Amendments to this Constitution may be made by a vote of two-thirds of 
those present at any regular meeting subsequent to that in which they have been 
proposed, 


ADMINISTRATIVE RESOLUTIONS 





CERTAIN matters of administration not specifically provided for in 
the Constitution have been determined from time to time by special 
votes of the Association, or of its Executive Committee. The more 
important of these actions still in force are as follows : — 


I, WINTER MEETINGS. On September 19, 1904, the Association, which had 
been accustomed to hold its annual meetings in the month of July, voted, “ That, 
by way of experiment, the next two meetings of the Association be held during 
Convocation Week in 1905 and 1906” (PROCEEDINGS, XxxV, li). At the second 
of the annual meetings under this vote, held at Washington, January 2-4, 1907, 
it was voted “ That until further notice the Association continue the practice of a 
winter meeting, to be held between Christmas and New Year’s, if possible in 
conjunction with the Archaeological Institute of America” (XxXxvII, xi). This 
action was further confirmed at the Baltimore meeting, December 30, 1909 
(XL, xii). 

2. NOMINATING COMMITTEE. On July 8, 1903, the Association, in session at 
New Haven, voted to establish a permanent Nominating Committee of five 
members, one of whom retires each year after five years of service, and is replaced 
by a successor named by the President of the Association. In accordance with 
the terms of the vote in question the standing Committee on Nominations was 
confirmed by the Association at the Toronto meeting (XXXIV, xix, xlvi; XXXIX, 
xii). The present membership of the Committee is as follows : — 


Professor Edward Capps, Chairman. 
Professor Elmer Truesdell Merrill. 
Professor Charles Edwin Bennett. 
Professor Charles Forster Smith. 
Professor Paul Shorey. 


3. PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE PAcIFIC Coast. On July 5, 1900, the 
Association, in session at Madison, accepted the recommendation of the Execu- 
tive Committee defining the terms of affiliation between the Philological Associa- 
tion of the Pacific Coast and the American Philological Association (XXXI, xxix; 
cf. XXXII, xxii). 


4. SALARY OF THE SECRETARY AND TREASURER. In July, 1901, the Execu- 
tive Committee fixed the salary of the Secretary and Treasurer at $ 300, to include 
any outlay for clerical assistance (ΧΧΧΙΙ, lxxii). 


5. PUBLISHING ConTRACT. The contract with Messrs. Ginn & Co. has been 
renewed July I, 1911, by authority of the Executive Committee, on the same 
terms (cf. ΧΧΧΙΙ, lxxii). 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION 





THE annually published Proceepincs of the American Philological 
Association contain, in their present form, the programme and minutes 
of the annual meeting, brief abstracts of papers read, reports upon the 
progress of the Association, and lists of its officers and members. 


The annually published Transactions give the full text of such 
articles as the Executive Committee decides to publish. The Pro- 
CEEDINGS are bound with them. 

For the contents of Volumes 1--ΧΧΧΙΝ inclusive, see Volume xxxIv, 
pp. cxliii ff. 


The contents of the last eight volumes are as follows : — 


1904. — Volume XXXV 


Ferguson, W. S.: Historical value of the twelfth chapter of Plutarch’s Life of 
Pericles, 

Botsford, G. W.: On the distinction between Comitia and Concilium. 

Radford, R. S.: Studies in Latin accent and metric. 

Johnson, Ὁ. ὟΝ. L.: The Accentus of the ancient Latin grammarians. 

Bolling, G. M.: The Cantikalpa of aoe Atharva-Veda. 

Rand, E. K.: Notes on Ovid. 

Goebel, J.: The etymology of Mephistopheles. 


Proceedings of the thirty-sixth annual meeting, St. Louis, 1904. 
Proceedings of the fifth and sixth annual meetings of the Philological Association 
of the Pacific Coast, San Francisco, 1903, 1904. 


1905.— Volume XXXVI 


Sanders, H. A.: The Oxyrhynchus epitome of Livy and Reinhold’s lost 
chronicon, 

Meader, C. L. : Types of sentence structure in Latin prose writers. 

Stuart, Ὁ. R.: The reputed influence of the dies nafa/is in determining the 
inscription of restored temples. 

Bennett, C. E.: The ablative of association. 

Harkness, A. G.: The relation of accent to elision in Latin verse, 

Bassett, S. E.: Notes on the bucolic diaeresis. 

Watson, J. C.: Donatus’s version of the Terence didascaliae. 
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Radford, R. S.: Plautine synizesis. 
Kelsey, F. W.: The title of Caesar’s work. 


Proceedings of the thirty-seventh annual meeting, Ithaca, N. Y., 1905. 
Proceedings of the seventh annual meeting of the Philological Association of the 
Pacific Coast, San Francisco, 1905. 


1906.— Volume XXXVITI 


Fay, E. W.: Latin word-studies. 

Perrin, B.: The death of Alcibiades. 

Kent, R. G.: The time element in the Greek drama. 

Harry, J. E.: The perfect forms in later Greek. 

Anderson, A. R.: £7-readings in the Mss. of Plautus. 

Hopkins, E. W.: The Vedic dative reconsidered. 

McDaniel, W. B.: Some passages concerning ball-games. 

Murray, A. T.: The bucolic idylls of Theocritus. 

Harkness, A. G.: Pause-elision and hiatus in Plautus and Terence, 
Cary, E.: Codex T of Aristophanes. 


Proceedings of the thirty-eighth annual meeting, Washington, D. C., 1907. 

Proceedings of the eighth annual meeting of the Philological Association of the 
Pacific Coast, Berkeley, 1906. 

Appendix — Report on the New Phonetic Alphabet. 


1907.— Volume XXXVITI 


Pease, A. S.: Notes on stoning among the Greeks and Romans. 
Bradley, C. B.: Indications of a consonant-shift in Siamese. 
Martin, E. W.: Ruscinia. 

Van Hook, L. R.: Criticism of Photius on the Attic orators. 
Abbott, F. F.: The theatre as a factor in Roman politics. 
Shorey, P.: Choriambic dimeter. 

Manly, J. M.: A knight ther was. 

Moore, C. H.: Oriental cults in Gaul. 


Proceedings of the thirty-ninth annual meeting, Chicago, Ill., 1907. 
Proceedings of the ninth annuai meeting of the Philological Association of the 
Pacific Coast, Stanford University, 1907. 


1908.— Volume XXXIX 


Spieker, E. H.: Dactyl after initial trochee in Greek lyric verse. 

Laing, G. J.: Roman milestones and the capita viarum. 

Bonner, C.: Notes on a certain use of the reed. 

Oldfather, W. A.: Livy i, 26 and the supplicium de more maiorum. 

Hadzsits, G. D.: Worship and prayer among the Epicureans. 

Anderson, W. B.: Contributions to the study of the ninth book of Livy. 

Hempl, G.: Linguistic and ethnografic status of the Burgundians. 

Miller, C. W. E.: On τὸ δέ = whereas. 

Proceedings of the fortieth annual meeting, Toronto, Can., 1908. 

Proceedings of the tenth annual meeting of the Philological Association of the 
Pacific Coast, San Francisco, 1908. 
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1909.— Volume XL 


Heidel, W. A.: The ἄναρμοι ὄγκοι of Heraclides and Asclepiades, 
Michelson, T.: The etymology of Sanskrit punya-. 

Foster, B. O.: Euphonic embellishments in the verse of Propertius. 
Husband, R. W.: Race mixture in early Rome. 

Hewitt, J. W.: The major restrictions on access to Greek temples. 
Oliphant, S. G.: An interpretation of Ranae, 788-790. 

Anderson, A. R.: Some questions of Plautine pronunciation. 
Flickinger, R. C.: Scaenica. 

Fiske, G. C.: Lucilius and Persius. 

Mustard, W. P.: On the Zc/ogues of Baptista Mantuanus. 

Shorey, P.: Φύσις, μελέτη, ἐπιστήμη. 


Proceedings of the forty-first annual meeting, Baltimore, Md., 1909. 
Proceedings of the eleventh annual meeting of the Philological Association of 
the Pacific Coast, San Francisco, 1909. 


Appendix — Index to volumes XXxI-XL. 


1910.— Volume XLI 


Kent, R. G.: The etymology of Latin m/es. 

Hutton, M.: Notes on Herodotus and Thucydides, 

Husband, R. W.: The diphthong -z in Latin. 

Fay, E. W.: A word miscellany. 

Adams, C. D.: Notes on the peace of Philocrates. 

Macurdy, G. H.: Influence of Plato’s eschatological myths in Revelation and 
Enoch. 

Goodell, T. D.: Structural variety in Attic tragedy. 

Hewitt, J. W. : The necessity of ritual purification after justifiable homicide. 

Knapp, C.: Notes on e¢éam in Plautus. 

Shipley, F. W.: Dactylic words in the rhythmic prose of Cicero. 

McWhorter, A. W.: The so-called deliberative type of question (ri ποιήσω ;). 

Whicher, G. M.: On Latin adulare. 

Bonner, C.: Dionysiac magic and the Greek land of Cockaigne. 


Proceedings of the forty-second annual meeting, Providence, R. I., 1910. 
Proceedings of the twelfth annual meeting of the Philological Association of the 
Pacific Coast, San Francisco, 1910. 


Appendix — Report of the commission on college entrance requirements in Latin. 


1911.— Volume XLII 


Bradley, C. B.: Shal/ and wi/7—an historical study. 

Hutton, M.: The mind of Herodotus. 

Sturtevant, E. H.: Notes on the character of Greek and Latin accent. 

Hyde, W. W.: Greek literary notices of Olympic victor monuments outside 
Olympia. 

Kent, R. G.: Latin miv/e and certain other numerals. 

Saunders, C.: Altars on the Roman comic stage. 
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Oldfather, W. A. : New manuscript material for the study of Avianus. 
Dickerman, S. O.: Some stock illustrations of animal intelligence in Greek 


psychology. 
Miller; C. W. E.: τὸ δέ in Lucian. 


Pease, A. S.: Fragments of a Latin manuscript in the library of the University 
of Illinois. 
Scott, C. P. G.: Bogus and his crew. 


Proceedings of the forty-third annual meeting, Pittsburgh, Pa., 191 Ws 
Proceedings of the thirteenth annual meeting of the Philological Association of 
the Pacific Coast, San Francisco, 1011. 


The Proceedings of the American Philological Association are 
distributed gratis upon application to the Secretary or to the Pub- 
lishers until they are out of print. 

Fifty separate copies of articles printed in the Transactions, twenty 
of articles printed in the Proceedings, are given to the authors for 
distribution, Additional copies will be furnished at cost. 

The “ Transactions for”’ any given year are not always published 
in that year. To avoid mistakes in ordering back volumes, please 
state — not the year of publication, but rather—the year for which 
the Transactions are desired, adding also the volume-number, accord- 
ing to the following table : — 


The Transactions for 1869 and The Trans. for 1891 form Vol. xx 
1870 form Vol. I δ: ¢ 1892, “ XXIII 
The Trans. for 1871 “ a ὮΝ ἐξ 1503: “ κεῖ XXIV 
{ς “ec 1872 [1] se Ill ΓΙ “ec 1894 { [7] XXV 
« [ I 873 “ “ IV “ “ I 895 ςς ς ΧΧΥἹ] 
“ “ec I 874 “ ἐν [1] “ I 896 “ “ XXVII 
“ ἕν 1875 “c “VT “ “ 1897 {ς “ XXVIII 
“ “ 1876 “ “ VII 6c “c 1898 “cc ς ΧΧΙΧ 
ΓΙ “ce 1877 “ec [1 VIII “ “ec 1899 “ec “ec Xx 
“cc “ 1878 [ “TX “ec “ 1900 “ec “  XXXI 
“ec ΓΙ 1879 “ec “ 4 { [7] 1901 “ec { XXXII 
“cc “ 1880 “c “XT { “ec 1902 “ec “  XXXIII 
{ “ec I S81 “ec “ce XII [1] “ce 1903 “ce ity XXXIV 
ΑΝ ΚΟ 1882 “ “XIII ai 1904 “ “ XXXV 
se {ς 1883 ce { XIV { [1] 1905 {{ [7] XXXVI 
“ “ I 884 “cc “cc XV {ς “ce 1906 {ς { XXXVII 
gt ee ον τοῦ Ce yc ἘΣ “ 1907 “ “ Xxxvane 
“ “ I 886 6c “ XVII “ {ς 1908 “ “ ΧΧΧΙΧ 
“cc [1] I 887 ΓΙ [7] XVIII { { 1909 ΓΙ « rs 
- 1883 “ “XIX Sh ahect ἢ 1910 XLI 
{ {ς Ι 889 “ec ‘é xx “ “ IgI I {ς “ XLII 
{ς “ce 1890 “ec 6é XXI 
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The price of these volumes is $2.00 apiece, except Volumes xv, 
XX, XXII, Xxx, and xL, for which $2.50 is charged. The first two 
volumes will not be sold separately. A charge of fifty cents each is | 
made for the Index of Authors and Index of Subjects to Vols. I-xx, 
to Vols. ΧΧΙ--χχχ, and to Vols. XxXI-XL. 


BINDING 


Back volumes will be bound in the style of this volume for thirty- 
five cents each by F. J. Barnard ἃ Co., τος Federal St., Boston, Mass., 
provided at least twelve volumes are sent at a time, and the cost of 
transportation both ways is paid by the owner. All parcels should 
be plainly marked with the name and address of the sender, and the 
binders should be notified at the time the unbound volumes are sent 
in order that the sender may be identified. 

Libraries may obtain bound copies of the annual volumes at twenty- 
five cents per volume in addition to the regular price. 


REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF COMPLETE SETS 


Single COMPLETE sETS of the Transactions and Proceedings will be 
sold, until further notice, at a reduction of 20%. 


It is especially appropriate that American Libraries should exert themselves to 
procure this series while it may be had, It is the work of American scholars, 
and contains many valuable articles not elsewhere accessible ; and, apart from 
these facts, as the first collection of essays in general philology made in this country, 
it is sure to be permanently valuable for the history of American scholarship, 





College Series of Greek Authors 


Prepared under the supervision of Professor John Williams White, Thomas D. Seymour, 
late Professor of the Greek Language and Literature in Yale University, and Charles 
Burton Gulick, Professor of Greek in Harvard University, with the codperation of 
eminent scholars. 


College Series of Latin Authors 


Edited under the supervision of Clement Lawrence Smith, late Professor of Latin in 
Harvard University, and Tracy Peck, Emeritus Professor ‘of the Latin Language and 
Literature in Yale niversity, 

Each series is characterized by scholarly editing and excellent 
typography and has received gratifying approval. It includes not 
only those classics most commonly read in American colleges and 
universities, but also certain others that seemed suited to such use 
but had not been previously issued in satisfactory editions. Each 
volume has been specially edited and equipped with an introduc- 
tion, a commentary, and other aids, that set before the student a 
clear and scholarly criticism of the author studied. The notes at 
the foot of each page are carefully chosen with reference to the 
actual needs of the student. 











GREEK Hellenica, Books V-VII ae yi Sao 
ae Ξ δ Ἔ Memorabilia (Smith) . 1.40 
oat μὲ as ra δ: ageinst Ctesipbon 2.40 (Text editions of above are issued 
/Eschylus — Prometheus Bound (Allen) 1.40 separately. Each, $0.40.) 
Aristophanes — Clouds (Humphreys) . 1.40 
Euripides — Bacchantes (Beckwith) . 1.25 LATIN 
Greek Dialects, Introduction to the 
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Iphigenia among the Taurians (Flagg) 1.40 Selected Letters (Abbott) . . . 1.25 
‘Homer — Iliad, Books I-III (Seymour). 1.40 Tusculan Disputations: Book I, and 
Iliad, Books Iv-vI (Seymour) . : edo the Somnium Scipionis (Rockwood) 1.00 
Iliad, Books XIX-XXIV (Clapp) . 1.75 | Horace—Odes and Epodes (Revised 
Introduction to Language and Verse Edition) (Smith) ὁ 1.50 
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Odyssey, Books I-IV (Peni) ‘ ok ere (Smith and Greenough) . + 2,00 
Odyssey, Books V-VIII (Perrin) . 1.40 Satires and Epistles (Greenough) » 2,25 
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Plato — Apology and Crito (Revised Books I, X XI, and XXII (Greenough 
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Gorgias (Lodge) . Ξ ᾽ = a X05 Books I, Il, X XI, ‘and XXII = . 41.50 
Protagoras (Towle) 5 1.25 | Martial — Selected Epigrams (Post) . 1.50 
Septuagint — Selections (Conybeare and Plautus — Captives and Trinummus 
Stock) Z 4 +, (8:05 (Morris) . 1.25 
Sophocles — Antigone (D’Ooge) ἢ . 1.40 | Tacitus— Annals, Books Is VI (Allen) . 1.50 
Thucydides — Book I (Morris) 5 ἬΝ ον Dialogus de Oratoribus (Bennett) oo oe 
Book III (Smith) . 4 : ὸ . 1.65 | (Text editions of above are issued 
πο ον 6.) 6 τ τσ... 3.40 separately. Each, $0.40, except 
Book VII (Smith) - Ἀ : τ Σιδ Livy: Books I, II, XXI, and XXII, 
Xenophon — Hellenica, Books I-IV $o.50; and Horace: Odes and Ep- 
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